Chicago  Tribune  daily  net  paid  circulation  during  the  six-month 
perio«l  ended  September  30,  1935 


increase  over  a  year  ago  and  a  greater  gain  than  that  of 
any  other  Chieago  newspaper 


more  circulation  than  any  other  Chicago  daily  newspaper 


,  Without  air,  life  stops 

.  . .  for  you  and  for  industry 


Seeing  a  CLOED  is  probably  the  nearest  we  come  to 
'seeing’  air,  because  air  is  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  in¬ 
visible  gases.  These  gases,  however,  can  be  separated 
f  rom  each  other  and  put  to  work  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

OXYGEN,  the  most  vital  gas,  comprises  about  21  per 
cent  of  the  air.  We  all  know  how  it  helps  sick  people 
get  well,  hut  perhaps  do  not  realize  that  steel  and  other 
major  industries  could  not  operate  without  the  same 
oxygen  in  tremendous  quantities. 

About  78  per  cent  of  air  is  nitrogen.  Food  processors 
use  nitrogen  as  an  atmosphere  to  protect  freshness  and 
flavor  of  food. 

FIVE  "RARE"  GASES,  argon,  krypton,  neon,  helium, 
and  xenon— make  up  the  remaining  one  per  cent.  They 
are  rightfully  called  rare.  For  example,  there  is  only 


one  cubic  foot  of  xenon  in  every  ten  million  cubic  feet 
of  air.  These  gases  are  essential  in  making  electric 
lights,  in  welding  processes,  and  in  refining  new  metals 
such  as  titanium. 

FOR  MANY  YEARS,  the  people  of  Union  Carbide 
have  been  taking  the  air  apart  and  finding  new  ways  in 
which  it  can  help  in  making  a  better  life  for  all  of  us. 

FREE:  Learn  how  Alloys,  CARBO^S,  Gases,  CHEMICALS, 
and  Plastics  improve  many  things  that  you  use.  Ask  for 
“Products  and  Processes”  booklet. 

Union  Carbide 

A.V/J  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  EAST  42ND  STREET  fTTH  NEW  YORK  17.  N.Y. 

In  Canada:  Union  Carbide  Canada  Limited,  Toronto 


- - i  CCs  Trade-marked  Products  include  - 

Linde  Oxygen  and  Rare  Gases  Rakelite.  ViNYLITE.  and  Krene  Plasties  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  Linde  Silicones  Dynel  Textile  Fibers  Pyrofax  Gas  Union  Carbide  ACHESON  Electrodes 
Prest-O-LitE  Acetylene  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  Haynes  STELLITE  Alloys  Prestone  Anti-Freeze  NATIONAL  Carbons 


/ 


UmiTED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


The  Big  Four  in  Washington 

report  on 

The  Big  Six  for  ’56! 


CAN  D/DATES 
PRIMARIES 


CONVENTIONS 


by  Marquis  Childs 

WASHINGTON— The  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association  has 
eliminated  from  the  certifi¬ 
cation  all  new  members 
must  sign  any  reference  to 
the  Attorney  General’s  list 
of  subversive  organizations. 
In  the  continuing  contro¬ 
versy  over  security  versus 


by  Frederick  C.  Othman 


WASHINGTON— The  Sena¬ 
tors  wondered  where  Local 
286  of  the  United  Automo¬ 
bile  Workers  left  off  and  the 
American  Continental  In¬ 
surance  Co.  began.  So  they 
called  in  Angelo  IncLso, 
president  of  the  local,  which 
i)ought  insurance  from  An- 


CAMPAIGNS 


Events,  sidelights,  personali¬ 
ties  that  make  the  news 
(and  that  don’t  make  the 
news)  incisively  and  pun- 
gently  commented  on  by 
four  top-fiight  veteran  news 
analysts. 


by  Doris  Fleeson 

WASHING’TON  —  The  Re¬ 
publican  National  Commit¬ 
tee  is  beating  the  drums  for 
an  Eisenhower-Nixon  ticket 
as  if  the  President’s  heart 
attack  had  never  occurred. 
The  isolation  of  other  candi¬ 
dates  is  complete.  No  risks 
are  admitted,  no  doubts  are 


by  Thomas  L.  Stokes 


WASHINGTON  —  Even  for 
an  off  season,  Democrats 
have  got  a  heap  of  mileage 
out  of  one  word — “modera¬ 
tion.”  Much  more,  in  fact, 
than  President  Eisenhower 
and  Republicans  a  few 
months  back  got  out  of 
“moderate  progressive”  or 
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be  Sure  to 

SELL  SYRACUSE 


ELECTRONICS  PARK  in  Syracuse,  a  division  of 
General  Electric,  employs  more  than  10,000. 


No.  7  Test  Market  of 
the  United  States 

(Sales  Management's  Audited  Survey,  June,  19551 


57,000  men  and  women  work  in  manufacturing 
industries  in  metropolitan  Syracuse  alone.  This  is 
the  sturdy  base  of  a  dynamic  economy  which 
produces  average  family  income  of  $5,697 
annually. 

The  Syracuse  Newspapers  deliver  100  per  cent 
saturation  coverage  of  greater  Syracuse,  and  ef- 
fective  circulation  in  14  surrounding  counties. 

No  other  combination  of  media  can  deliver  com¬ 
parable  coverage  at  comparable  cost  in  the 
Central  New  York  Market  of  1.3  million  popula¬ 
tion  and  $1.9  billion  buying  power. 

CIRCULATION;  Combined  Daily  223,103 
Sunday  Herald-American  221,954 
Sunday  Post-Standard  101,254 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HERALD-JOURNAL  A  H E R A I D  A H E R I C AN 

Evening  Sunday 

THE  POST  STANDARD 

Homing  a  Sunday 


by  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


The  HEARTLAND 
of 

NEW  YORK  STATE 


Kepresented 


lAJliat  C^ur  l^eaderd  .Sau 


View  on  Press  Study 
To  THE  Editor:  My  view  on 
the  study  of  newspaper  objec¬ 
tivity  in  the  1956  Presidential 
campaign  will  be  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  study  pro¬ 
posed. 

I  like  Norm  Isaacs’  idea  of 
drawing  up  the  outlines  of  a 
study  for  examination.  There 
are  two  pitfalls  that  I  think 
the  proposal  must  avoid.  One 
is  secrecy  and  the  other  is 
generalization. 

The  results  ought  to  be  pub¬ 
lished;  the  conclusions  should 
be  reached  newspaper  by  news¬ 
paper. 

J.  R.  Wiggins 
Executive  Editor, 

Washington  (D.C.)  f'ost 
and  Times-Heruld. 

«  *  « 

(Editor’s  Note:  This,  in  reply 
to  E  &  P  poll,  was  received  too 
late  to  include  in  roundup  re¬ 
port,  Dec.  3.) 

• 

‘/Vo  Returns^  Wanletl 

To  THE  Editor:  General 
adoption  by  United  States  news¬ 
papers  of  one  policy  would  in 
my  opinion  solve  the  present 
newsprint  shortage. 

This  belief  is  based  on  my 
past  experience  in  working  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  and  in 
medium  size  cities,  as  well  as 
on  my  position  as  publisher  of 
a  small  city  newspaper. 

The  policy?  Going  onto  a  “No 
Returns”  basis. 

We  all  know  that  day  by  day 
and  Sundays  a  tremendous  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  are  printed 
and  distributed  which  are  not 
sold.  Many  small  town  dailies 
accept  unsold  copies  back  from 
newsstands,  street  salesmen 
and  dealers  in  suburban  com¬ 
munities.  Metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  which  often  send  copies 
many  states  away  from  the  city 
of  publication  accept  front  page 
masthead  in  lieu  of  the  com¬ 
plete  copies. 

I  doubt  that  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  or  any  other  organization 
in  the  United  States  has  any 
sort  of  figure  on  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  daily  and  Sunday  copies 
of  newspapers  printed  and  not 
sold.  Wasted  copies,  wasted 
newsprint. 

1  am  not  suggesting  there 


, 

be  any  formal  written  or  bind-  ! 
ing  agreement  among  newspa-  * 
j)ers,  which  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  might  somehow  twist  inb 
basis  for  charges  of  illegal  ac¬ 
tion.  But,  just  as  the  great 
majority  of  publishers  have 
realized  the  worth  of  maintain¬ 
ing  published  advertising  rates 
and  subscription  rates,  so  also 
the  great  majority  might  by 
individual  voluntary  decision 
act  toward  this  greatest  waste 
of  the  commodity  which  is  basic 
for  production  of  our  newspa-  4 
pers. 

Talbot  Patrick 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Evening 
Herald 


eSliori 


Norman  Chandler,  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
his  life  left  Rome  yesterday  by 
air  for  Paris.  —  Burbank 
(Calif.)  Revietv. 

• 

Police  departments  and  civic 
organizations  across  the  country 
will  fake  a  special  effort  to  hold 
down  traffic  accidents. — Grand 
Forks  (N.D.)  Herald. 

• 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Blank  an¬ 
nounce  the  birth  of  a  six  point, 
four  ounce  daughter. — Taren- 
tum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily  Newt. 

• 

Mrs.  Blank  is  tempoiarily 
serving  as  postmaster,  until  a 
success  is  appointed. — Langdm 
(N.D.)  Cavalier  County  Repub¬ 
lican. 


He  is  an  expert  on  electronics 
and  light  beans.  —  Son  Jose 
(Calif.)  State  College  Spartan 
Daily. 

• 

About  1880  the  French 
grafted  their  vineyards  with 
American  socks.  —  WiehiUi 
(Kas.)  Beacon. 

• 

The  grandfather  of  the  child 
had  sued  for  damages  for  pain 
and  suffering  he  said  the  little 
boy  sustained  after  eating 
some  preachers.  —  Texarkana 
(Tex.-Ark.)  Gazette. 
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United  Press  welcomes  Morgantown's  morning  and  evening  dailies, 
the  Dominion-News  and  the  Post,  to  its  news  system  in  West  Virginia. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  U.P.  has  provided  news  for  the  press 
of  the  state.  In  that  time  it  has  come  to  be  the  preferred  service. 

More  newspapers  rely  on  United  Press  than  on  any  other  agency. 

The  addition  of  the  Dominion-News  and  the  Post  lengthens  still 
further  this  established  U.P.  leadership. 


UNITED  PRESS 
NEWSPAPER  CLIENTS 
IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  Gazette 
Charleston  Mail 
Elkins  Inter-Mountain 
Fairmont  Times 
Fairmont  West  Virginian 
Grafton  Sentinel 
Hinton  News 

Keyser  Mineral  News  Tribune 
Martinsburg  Journal 
Morgantown  Dominion-News 
Morgantown  Post 
Parkersburg  News 
Parkersburg  Sentinel 
Point  Pleasant  Register 
Weirton  Times 
Welch  News 
Wellsburg  Herald 
Wheeling  Intelligencer 
Wheeling  News-Register 
Williamson  News 


United  Press 


THE  WORLD  S  BEST  COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  BIGGEST  NEWS 
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NEW  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 
BUSINESS  CENSUS  (1954) 
REPORTS  WINSTON-SALEM 
METROPOLITAN  AREA 
FASTEST  GROWING  RETAIL 
SALES  MARKET  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


WINSTON-SALEM 


YOU  CAN'T  COVER 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
WITHOUT  THE 
JOURNAL  A  SENTINEL 


lOl  ..  . 


The  Journal  &  Senti¬ 
nel  are  the  only  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  South 
offering  a  Monthly 
Grocery  Inventory  — 
an  ideal  test  market. 


if  it  i( 


x^lippin^d  \^ol 
Reporter's  Reverie 


umn 


'The  0.  0.  McIntyre  Story,  a  scintillating  small-town-boy. 
makes-good-in-the-city  saga,  may  at  long  last  (he  died  in  1938) 
be  filmed  in  the  documentary  epic  style  currently  popular  and 
possible  with  sharp  color  and  wide  screens.  An  internationally 
famous  motion  picture  director  has  conferred  with  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Intyre  about  the  possibility  of  screening  the  cel^rated  colnm- 
nist’s  colorful  career.  (Clipper’s  nomination:  James  Stewart  for 
title  role).  Incidentally,  conversation  with  Mrs.  McIntyre 
(Clippings,  Dec.  3)  convinces  that  Odd  McIntyre’s  sensational 
success  in  entertaining  millions  of  readers  and  earning  millions 
of  dollars  can  be  credited  to:  1)  his  writing  genius;  2)  his 
endless  hard  work;  3)  his  refusal  to  disperse  and  dissipate  his 
talent  in  other  fields;  4)  his  constant  companionship,  inspira¬ 
tion,  encouragement  by  the  love  of  his  life,  Maybelle  Hope 
McIntyre.  Newsmen  and  countless  other  O.  O.  M.  fans  hope 
movie  marquees  will  emblazon  with  neon  brilliance  suggestive 
of  the  subject:  “The  O.  0.  McIntyre  Story.” 


— Maurice  K.  Shochatt,  editor  and  publisher,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Beacon,  writes;  “My  memories  of  following  Oscar  Odd  McIntyre’s  daih 
newspaper  columns  and  monthly  articles  in  Cosmopolitan  were  pIea^ 
antly  revived  and  rekindled  through  your  nostalgic  prose  ode  to  him 
Dec.  3.  1  thought  you  specialized  exclusively  in  ‘shorts,’  ‘briefs’  and  dot- 
and-dash  doings.  But  I  can  see  from  your  deeply  moving  tribute  to  Odd 
that  you  are  equally  adept  in  handling  longer  pieces.  As  one  who  turned 
out  a  weekly  column  about  personalities,  organizations  and  events  for  i 
period  of  20  years,  I  have  always  followed  the  national  columnists  with 
keen  interest  and  enjoyment.  But  I  was  especially  fond  of  McIntyre  who 
was  blessed  with  a  facile  and  prolific  pen  which  made  his  daily  column 
ever  so  delightful.  He  was  the  master  of  the  right  shading,  the  proper 
word  in  its  place,  the  neat  phrase.  Each  sentence  sparkled,  bewitched 
and  tantalized  with  its  ‘word  wizardry,’  as  you  so  aptly  put  it.  McIntyre 
was  the  master  of  the  polished  paragraph  and  it  was  good  to  read  your 
tribute;  and  find  that  his  memory  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  the  many 
who  admired  Odd’s  matchless  prose.” — North  Callahan,  syndicated  New 
York  columnist,  writes:  “That  was  an  excellent,  vivid  story  about  0.  0. 
McIntyre,  full  of  real  emotion  and  appreciation.” 


Metropolitan  Area 

1918 

1954 

%  Gain 

Rank 

WINSTON-SALEM 

S  97,003 

$155, .394 

60% 

1 

Raleigh 

104,098 

153,253 

47 

2 

Charlotte  - 

183,904 

267,595 

45 

3 

Greensboro-High  Point 

177,448 

246,724 

39 

4 

Asheville 

91,799 

118,938 

30 

5 

Durham 

9(),12.'> 

102,288 

13 

6 

— Columnist  Earl  Wilson  (Hall  Syndicate)  has  been  selected 
as  a  man  of  distinction  to  appear  glass-in-hand  in  traditional  pose 
in  Lord  Calvert’s  advertising.  Others  who  thus  have  been  im¬ 
mortalized:  Charles  Horn,  Los  Angeles  Examiner;  Robert  L 
Smith,  Los  Angeles  News;  Ernest  K.  Lindley,  Newsweek;  Dantoa 
Walker,  -  Fulton  Lewis,  Robert  Ripley  ...  The  “Little  Argns” 
column  in  the  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current-Argus  is  a  confirmed 
campaigner  against  special  “weeks.”  But  it  is  beating  the  drums 
for  “Adopt  A  Cat  Week,”  since  the  columnist  fell  heir  to  • 
female  cat  and  the  expected  happened  ...  A  story  about  Mrs. 
Eisenhower’s  Christmas  shopping  reports  she  has  the  yea^ 
’round  habit  of  buying  through  newspaper  advertisements,  bIcM 
her  ...  The  Newspaper  Farm  Elditors  Association,  in  Chicago, 
was  partial  to  agricultural  names  for  its  officers.  Rex  B.  Cora, 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette,  was  elected  president  and  Hal  Herd, 
Nashville,  was  chosen  vicepresident. 


WINSTON-SALEM  TWIN  CITY 

JOURNAL  and  SENTINEL 

MORNING  SUNDAY  EVENING 

National  Representative:  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


— Newspaper  executives  manage  to  give  countless  hours,  despite 
crowded  work  schedules,  to  community  service  and  civic  improvement 
Example:  Seven  such  currently  are  officers  of  Rotary  International,  the 
world-wide  service  club.  They  are;  Joseph  A.  Abey,  Reading  (Pa.) 
Eagle-Times;  Leo  Aikman,  Atlanta  (Ca.)  Constitution;  Alton  F.  Bako, 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard;  W.  R.  Beaumier,  Lufkin  (Tex.)  Daily 
News;  Clare  J.  Heivens,  Bad  Axe  (Mich.)  Huron  County  Tribwu; 
Lloyd  Hollister,  publisher  five  weekly  papers,  Wilmette,  Ill.;  Chesley  F. 
Perry,  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press, 


— A  new  subscriber  requested  slightly  less  service  from  ^ 
Pasco  (Wash.)  Columbia  Basin  Newst  “I  am  new  here,  thought 
it  was  an  evening  paper  and  asked  the  carrier  to  knock  when  iht 
paper  was  delivered.  Please  do  not  have  him  knock  every  taaa* 
ing.”  .  .  .  “Many  Moods,”  selections  from  the  works  of  (Jnf 
Alexander,  whose  material  has  appeared  in  many  large  newt^ 
pers  and  who  currently  is  columnist  for  the  Lexington  Park  (JW 
Enterprise,  has  been  published  in  a  booklet  (William-Fredefira 
Press,  New  York). 
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I  BEN  BURROUGHS 

IS  A  SHORT  DAILY  FEATURE  WITH  AMAZING  READER 
APPEAL  ...  WHILE  LETTERS  ARE  NOT  INVITED,  THEY 

POUR  IN  FROM  GRATEFUL  READERS 
OF  ALL  CLASSES 


Ben  Burroughi  writes  about  timely  things  with  warm  understanding  and  wisdom.  His  work  comes 
from  a  rich  background,  having  traveled  in  most  countries  of  the  world  where  he  has  hod  close  associations 
with  many  different  people  of  many  different  lands.  His  doily  SKETCHES  offer  an  uplifting  philosophy  of 
human  truths. 

Burroughs  is  a  modest,  unassuming  young  man  of  37,  who  does  not  write  from  an  ivory  tower. 
His  is  a  typical  American  life.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters  in  a  Camden,  N.  J.,  suburb. 
His  daily  experiences  are  typical  and  he  writes  about  the  things  he  feels  are  of  special  interest  to  every¬ 
one.  His  short  daily  pieces  have  gained  a  large  and  loyal  reader  following  in  many  leading  newspa- 
BEN  BURROUGHS  pers  across  the  country. 

RKPRINTED  BEI.OW  ARK  .SOME  TYI'irAL  DAILY  RELEASES 


SKETCHES 

By  BEN  BURROUGHS 

It's  The  People 

It's  beoi  naid  that  life’s  n 
keadache  .  .  .  joyful  days  are 
vtry  few  .  .  .  and  at  times  I’m 
prone  to  reason  .  .  .  what  they 
say  is,  oh,  so  true  .  .  .  then 
again,  somehow  I  wonder  .  .  . 
if  see  all  are  not  at  fault  .  .  . 
sprinkling  the  wounds  of  sor¬ 
row  ..  .  urith  some  very  bitter 
•alt  ..  .  most  of  SIS  prosnote 
•sack  heartache  .  .  .  by  the 
things  we  do  and  say  .  .  .  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  folks  around  us  . 
nntold  UHsrry  and  dismay  .  ,  . 
pcs,  at  one  time  or  another 
-  •  .  we  have  all  been  guilty 
*/  .  .  .  spreading  grief  instead 
if  gladness  .  .  .  plaeiny  hate 
hefore  true  loi'e  ,  .  .  there’s  no 
mt  in  blaming  heaven  .  ,  .  for 
the  troubles  of  this  life  .  .  .  it’s 
tkt  people  living  in  it  ,  who 
instigate  the  strife. 

^•Wriytit  IS.S.i,  OenernI  Ee»t 


SKETCHES 

By  BEN  BURROUGHS 

My  Dearest  One 

My  dearest  one,  I  need  you  .  .  . 
like  flowers  need  the  rain  .  .  . 
and  if  I  ever  lost  you  .  .  .  my 
life  would  be  in  ssain  .  .  .  I  need 
the  smiles  yosi  give  me  ...  to 
light  my  life  with  cheer  ...  I 
need  your  loving  tenderness 
...  to  quell  my  every  fear  .  .  . 
yosir  wos'ds  always  encourage 
ssie  .  .  .  to  face  each  coming  day 
...  and  without  you  /  know,  my 
love  ...  I  eosildn’t  make  my 
way  .  .  .  for  yosi  have  won  my 
deepest  los>e  .  .  .  and  admira¬ 
tion  too  ...  assd  so  my  every 
happiness  .  .  .  depends  alone 
on  you  ...  and  just  so  long  as 
you  love  me  .  .  .  my  life  will 
be  complete  .  .  .  our  souls  en¬ 
twined  in  one  thought  .  .  .  two 
hearts  with  just  one  heat. 


SKETCHES 

By  BEN  BURROUGHS 

Christmas  Time 

Christmas,  with  your  songs  and 
laughter  .  .  .  gently  ringing  in 
my  ears  .  .  .  yon  instill  within 
my  being  .  .  .  hope  anew  for 
coming  yea  rs  .  .  .  you're  the 
time  of  peace  and  good  cheer 
.  .  .  when  we  mortals  stop  to 
think  .  .  .  and  excited  little 
children  .  .  .  cannot  sleep  a 
single  wink  .  .  .  hearts  of  men 
cannot  he  heavy  .  .  .  for  you 
send  a  happy  glow  .  .  .  warm¬ 
ing  even  icy  marble  .  .  .  with 
the  gladness  that  you  sow  .  .  . 
Christmas,  you  are  truly  God- 
sent  .  .  .  for  a  King  was  bom 
today  .  .  .  King  of  earth  and 
King  of  heaven  .  .  .  bom  to 
show  the  righteous  way  .  .  . 
Christmas,  with  your  wreaths 
and  holly  .  .  .  and  your  hymns 
to  God  on  high  .  .  .  you  will 
he  my  inspiration  ,  .  .  as  the 
years  go  rolling  by. 


SKETCHES 

By  BEN  BURROUGHS 

Two-Faced  People 

I’ve  often  heard  someone  ex¬ 
claim  .  .  .  from  where  I  starul 
it  seems  .  .  .  that  Mrs.  X  and 
.Mr.  Z  .  .  .  are  always  making 
schemes  .  .  .  whenever  /  hear 
someone  talk  .  .  .  about  what 
others  do  ...  !  become  leery 
and  I  doubt  .  .  .  the  things 
they  say  are  true  .  .  .  I’ve 
learned  to  disregard  the  news 
...  of  gossips  big  or  small  .  .  . 
for  what  they  say  doesn’t  mean 
a  thing  .  .  .  or  matter  after  all 
.  .  .  people  who  like  to  ridicule 
.  .  .  and  tell  of  what  they  see 
.  .  .  can  always  be  depended  on 
...  to  talk  the  same  of  me  .  .  . 
so  I  refrain  from  dealing  with 
.  .  .  the  ones  who  like  to  gab  .  .  . 
because  if  I  should  turn  my 
back  .  .  .  I’m  sure  I’d  feel  a 
stab  .  .  .  look  out  for  those  who 
talk  about  .  .  .  what  other 
people  do  .  .  .  for  they  are  just 
ns  apt  to  voice  .  .  .  their 
opinions  about  you. 


If  your  territory  is  open  wire,  write,  or  phono  tor  sompies  and  rotes. 
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editorial 

Unions  Support  Featherbedding 

IVf  EMBERS  of  the  Stereotypers  Union— 116  strong— called  a  strike 
against  the  three  Detroit  daily  newspapers  because  the  pub¬ 
lishers  would  not  bow  to  their  demands  for  featherbedding  provi¬ 
sions  in  a  new  contract.  Wages  are  not  an  issue. 

Other  unions,  by  supporting  this  strike,  give  an  indication  that 
they  are  in  agreement  with  the  featherbedding  claims. 

Part  of  the  strikers’  demands  is  a  claim  that  work  done  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  newspaper  to  be  published  at  a  later  date,  especially 
Sunday,  should  be  at  overtime  rates  outside  the  regular  shift.  This 
is  a  relatively  new  economic  theorv'  to  the  effect  that  a  day’s  work 
for  a  day’s  pay  doesn’t  mean  a  man  has  to  do  advance  work  for  later 
use  even  though  he  has  time  for  it— that  he  should  either  remain 
idle  or  receive  overtime  wages. 

Do  the  pressmen  who  are  supporting  this  strike  contend  that 
they  should  get  overtime  pay  for  printing  a  Sunday  magazine  ahead 
of  time  during  their  regular  hours  of  work?  Do  the  printers  believe 
they  should  get  overtime  for  setting  type  or  making  up  pages  that 
are  going  to  be  used  the  next  day  or  on  Sunday?  Do  the  guildsmen 
think  they  should  get  overtime  for  writing  advance  stories? 

Well,  that’s  one  of  the  things  the  Detroit  stereotypers  are  de¬ 
manding  and  in  so  doing  have  put  5,000  newspaper  employes  out  of 
work  and  deprived  4,5(K),000  people  of  their  daily  newspaper. 

365  S-D  Days 

^^HE  first  Safe-Driving  Day  a  year  ago  was  preceded  by  heavy 
publicity  in  all  media  and  traffic  deaths  were  reduced  15%, 
traffic  injuries  46%  and  traffic  accidents  20%. 

However,  on  the  second  S-D  Day,  Dec.  1  this  year,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  preceded  by  an  even  greater  amount  of 
press,  radio  and  television  cooperation,  the  death  toll  increased  35% 
over  the  1954  figure. 

The  figures  would  have  to  be  adjusted,  of  course,  by  a  study  of 
weather  conditions,  number  of  cars  on  the  road,  etc.,  on  each  of  the 
two  days  to  give  an  accurate  picture.  But  the  bare  facts  lead  us  to 
be  more  convinced  than  ever  that  we  cannot  expect  effective  results 
from  promoting  traffic  safety  once  or  twice  a  year. 

The  problem  is  with  us  every  day  on  a  24-hour  schedule  .and, 
therefore,  must  be  fought  on  the  same  basis.  A  few  newspapers  have 
conducted  traffic  safetv  campaigns  as  a  continuing  theme  through¬ 
out  the  year  and  have  produced  remarkable  results.  The  same  ap¬ 
proach  by  all  media  is  the  only  way  to  reduce  the  highway  slaughter 
which  is  now  running  7%  ahead  of  last  year. 

No  Hatch  Act  Violation 

k  letter-to-the-editor  of  a  newspaper  by  a  Federal  emplove  which 
criticizes  a  candidate  for  office  does  not  constitute  “political 
activity”  and  therefore  is  not  a  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act,  according 
to  a  high  Federal  Court.  Thus,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  in 
error  in  suspending  a  postal  emplove  whose  letter  critical  of  Gov. 
Allen  Shivers  was  published  in  the  Houston  Post. 

When  the  incident  first  came  to  light  in  August,  E  &  P  declared 
the  Civil  Service  action  would  put  a  muzzle  on  the  right  of  expres¬ 
sion  of  several  million  government  workers.  It  was  our  contention 
that  Congress  did  not  intend  to  include  the  expression  of  a  political 
opinion  under  its  definition  of  “political  activity.”  The  Court’s  deci¬ 
sion  upholds  this  view  and  protects  the  right  of  a  large  bloc  of 
American  citizens  to  hold  and  state  political  views  even  though  they 
may  be  employed  by  the  government. 


I  hare  learned  in  irhatgoer^fr  slate  I 
am,  therein  to  be  content. 
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Grass  Roots  Flavor 

Women  never  can  be  as  successful 
as  men,  claims  the  Fallon  (Nev.)  Stand¬ 
ard,  which  explains:  “They  just  can’t 
be,  for  they  haven’t  any  wives  to  help 
and  push  them  along  the  way.” 

^  * 

Every  year  about  heelfly  time,  notes 
the  Matador  (Tex.)  Tribune,  you  can 
see  boys  and  girls  “holding  hands  like 
they  are  the  only  people  on  a  desert 
island  and  each  one  is  afraid  the  other 
might  jump  in  the  sea  and  swim  away.” 

if  If  If 

Who  say  there’s  not  much  news  in  a 
small  town?  In  one  issue  of  the  Glenn’s 
Ferry  (Idaho)  Gazette,  we  read  where 
Jimmy  Lot  told  of  a  freak  of  nature  at 
his  acreage  —  a  mother  white  sheep 
gave  birth  to  three  black  lambs,  and  the 
father  was  white,  too  .  .  .  Bob  Green 
killed  a  coyote  right  in  his  front  yard 
after  it  almost  had  one  of  his  pups 
strangled  to  death  .  .  .  Mary  Miller 
reported  a  backyard  full  of  pansies  in 
bloom  .  .  .  and  Jeannie  Perrin  lost  a 
shoe  while  riding  her  bike  on  Main  st. 

«  *  • 

Editor  Charles  Dwelley  of  the  Con¬ 
crete  (Wash.)  Herald  admits  that  he’s 
not  yet  reached  his  goal  of  being  a 
crochety,  cantankerous  old  curmudgeon 
of  an  editor,  but  it  may  not  be  long. 

He  explains  that  “There’s  too  much 
pushing  around  being  done  by  too  many 
small-timers  .  .  .  somebody  has  to  get 
mad  and  be  hpard  ...  we  happen  to 
have  the  facilities  for  accomplishing 
both.” 

*  *  * 

You  sure  can  tell  when  it’s  press  day 
around  a  weekly  newspaper,  claims 
Howard  Seelye  of  the  Piamo  Beach 
(Calif.)  Times,  who  points  out  that  one 
Thursday  while  stacking  the  car  full 
of  papers  to  be  delivered  he  saw  the 
usual  hamburger  buns  in  the  back  seat, 
forecasting  his  evening’s  meal. 

*  *  * 

Remember  when  you  first  noticed  that 
the  world  was  going  to  the  dogs?  That, 
suggests  the  De  Pere  (Wis.)  Joumal- 
Demoerat,  was  when  you  began  growing 
old. 

—Compiled  by  Kerwin  E.  Hoover. 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  10, 


Q  and  A  Panel 

Question:  Slug  Breakdown  in  Molding 

WE  HAVE  been  having  some  trouble  with  our  line-casting 
machine  slugs  breaking  down.  In  our  shop  there  is  a 
battery  of  11  typesetting  machines.  Our  slugs  break  down  under 
direct  pressure  as  much  as  two  points — sometimes  less.  Our 
two-point  border,  on  the  side  of  a  six-point  slug,  just  rolls  over. 
Plastic  plates  crack,  also.  Our  36-point  base  for  both  zinc  and 
flat  casts  sink  two  points.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  use  the 
base  more  than  once. 

In  checking  different  possibilities  we  find  that  in  all  cases 
we  have  a  good  solid  slug.  Our  metal  analysis  is  as  follows: 
Lead — 83.92%;  antimony — 11.79%;  tin — 4.27%  ;  copper — .02%; 
zinc — .00%. 

We  use  the  same  metal  in  our  line  casting  machines  as  is 
used  for  flat  casting.  And  the  same  pot  for  remelting — an 
electric  thermostatically-controlled  pot.  Would  appreciate  any 
information  that  you  could  give  us  as  to  the  desirable  pressure. 

Answers  from  E&P  Panel  Members: 

Most  of  the  Panelists  replied  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  general 
answer  because  of  the  many  things  involved  .such  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  line  casting  and  molding  machines,  the  molding 
combination  used,  etc.  Here  are  four  answers: 

'y  We  judge  the  problem  outlined  exists  primarily  where  hot 
molding  is  being  done  and  will  confine  our  comments  to 
this  condition.  The  problem  is  not  uncommon  and  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  where  a  series  of  mats  must  be  molded  from 
the  same  form,  that  each  successive  mat  molded  will  be  slightly 
lower  quality  than  the  previous  one. 

One  newspaper  plant  with  which  we  are  familiar  makes  it 
a  policy  not  to  hot  mold  any  work  whatsoever  from  type  forms. 

From  our  experience  it  has  been  found  that  when  a  series 
of  hot  molds  is  to  be  taken  from  a  single  form,  the  form  is 
cooled  to  room  temperature  between  each  mold.  Unless  this  is 
done,  the  form  continues  to  increase  in  temperature  thus  soften¬ 
ing  the  metal  and  increasing  the  chances  of  damaging  the  type. 

Where  molding  is  done  by  direct  pressure,  the  molding  pres¬ 
sure  should  be  held  for  the  shortest  time  possible  with  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  pressure  to  the  low  holding  pressure  for  drying 
being  made  almost  instantaneously.  In  this  way,  there  is  a 
minimum  of  pressure  on  the  form  when  it  begins  picking  up 
the  heat  from  the  press. 

The  stereotype  mat  material  being  used  should  be  that 
which  is  intended  specifically  for  the  purpose.  Proper  moisture 
content  is  important  and  we  suggest  the  party  concerned  be  sure 
their  supplier  is  fully  informed  of  the  use  to  which  the  mats  are 
put. 

2  There  would  appear  to  be  at  least  three  sources  of  this 
difficulty:  1.  Porous  slugs  and  material;  2.  Excessive  mold¬ 
ing  pressure;  3.  Insufficient  moisture  in  the  stereo-mat. 

From  the  statement  that  slugs  are  solid  and  the  metal 
analysis  showing  a  good  normal  condition,  it  would  appear 
logical  to  eliminate  the  first  source.  This  is  further  supported 
by  the  fact  that  plastic  plates  are  damaged,  as  well  as  rules 
and  borders. 

Therefore,  we  might  reasonably  assume  excessive  molding 
pressure,  which  may  be  occasioned  by  a  lack  of  sufficient 
(Continued  on  page  83) 


The  right 
questions  at  the 
right  time 


Anthony  Leviero  of  the  Washington  staff  of  The  New  York  Times  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  several  years  ago  for  his  story  of  what  happened  at 
the  Wake  Island  meeting  of  President  Truman  and  General  MacArthur. 

It  was  an  exclusive  story.  Nobody  else  had  it.  Tony’s  getting  it  was 
typical  of  how  (to  quote  Time)  this  “quiet,  bespectacled,  bushy- 
browed,  diligent”  reporter  works. 

The  rest  of  the  country  was  listening  to  MacArthur  tell  Congress  that  old 
soldiers  may  be  fired,  they  never  die.  But  Tony  knew  the  real  story  that  day  lay 
not  in  Congress,  but  in  the  secret  minutes  of  that  Wake  Island  meeting. 

Tony  had  covered  that  meeting.  At  least,  he  had  covered  as  mych  of 
it  as  was  permitted  at  the  time.  Now,  he  figured,  the  full  story  ought  to 
be  told.  He  went  after  it,  dug  out  the  facts,  reported  them. 

Digging  out  hard-to-get  facts  and  reporting  them  has  been  Tony  Leviero’s 
job  for  the  past  30  years.  A  Brooklyn  boy,  he  had  to  quit  school  at  14  to  help 
support  his  family.  He  put  in  several  years  as  office  boy,  clerk,  copy  boy. 

By  the  time  he  was  21,  Tony  was  covering  the  police  beat  for  the  New  York 
American.  He  moved  from  there  to  the  Bronx  Home  News,  in  1929  to 
The  New  York  Times.  Except  for  four  years  as  an  Army  intelligence  officer 
watching  enemy  developments,  he  has  been  with  The  Times  since. 

Tony’s  quiet  diligence  scores  many  an  exclusive  Washington  story  for 
Times  readers.  How  does  he  do  it?  His  answer  is  modest,  “by  a.sking  the  right 
questions  at  the  right  time.” 


The  Times  has  hundreds  of  diligent  reporters  and  editors  all  over  the 
world  asking  the  right  questions  at  the  right  time.  They  work  as  a  team, 
pooling  their  answers  to  produce  each  day  a  newspaper  that  is  alive 
and  vigorous,  interesting  and  informing,  different  from  any  other.  They 
put  more  into  The  Times.  Readers  get  more  out  of  The  Times. 

So  do  advertisers. 
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Mediators  Report  Progress 
In  Detroit  Strike  Talks 


publishers’  association 
lows ; 


Key  Issues  of  Overtime  Wages 
On  Stereo  Work  Still  Unresolved 

By  G.  A.  Brandenhiir^  and  G.  W.  Parker 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Indications  of  some  progress  in  settling  the  eight-day  old 
strike  of  union  stereotypers  against  the  Detroit  News,  Detroit 
Times  and  Detroit  Free  Press  came  Dec.  8  after  an  all  night 
mediation  session.  The  next  meeting  was  set  for  8  P.M.  Thurs¬ 
day. 

“We  really  think  some  progress  has  been  made,”  federal 
and  state  mediators  reported.  Under  present  arrangements, 

both  the  publishers  and  the  union  have  agreed  to  having  the  regular  trick  work  m 
mediators  release  reports  concerning  their  sessions.  case.) 

The  mediators,  Harry  Capon 


as  fob 


sufficient  manpower,  this  arti¬ 
ficially  creates  more  unneces¬ 
sary  overtime.  These  special 
crew  members,  the  union  de¬ 
manded,  would  have  to  be  paid 
a  minimum  of  a  full  day’s  pay 
regardless  of  how  few  hours 
they  worked,’’  the  publishers 
said. 

What  these  demands  mean, 
the 


1 — That  the  overtime  rate  be  it  was  explained,  is  that 
paid  for  all  stereotyping  work  union  is  asking  contract  re¬ 
done  in  any  given  day  in  pre-  strictions  that  would  force  the 
paration  for  a  newspaper  to  be  publishers  to  pay  overtime  rates 
published  on  any  following  for  more  of  the  stereotype  work 
date,  including  Sunday  news-  previously  done  at  straight 
papers,  even  when  such  work  is  time  rates, 
done  in  regular  shift  hours.  Second  Highest  Rate 

(The  stereotypers  were  not  The  scale  for  straight  time 
applying  this  to  work  done  on  has  been  $3.08  an  hour  for 
the  Free  Press,  a  morning  pa-  day  work  (3754  hour  week)  and 
per,  when  working  on  a  Mon-  $3.33  an  hour  for  night  work 
day  night  putting  out  a  paper  (35  hours).  This  is  the  second 
dated  Tuesday.  That  would  be  highest  rate  in  the  country. 

that  The  proposal  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  to  increase  the  number  of 


»nd  Walter  Quillico,  told  re¬ 
porters  that  all  issues  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  Wednesday  night 
session,  which  included  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  newspaper  and 
union  representatives. 

‘Other  Points’  Discussed 
“This  means  that  for  the 
first  time  both  sides  considered 
other  points  of  the  contract,’’ 
uid  the  mediators.  Wages  were 
not  an  immediate  issue. 

By  other  points,  they  ex-  ^ 
plained,  they  meant  issues  apart  „  , 
l\froin  the  key  ones  of  overtime 
||ay  for  preparing  advance  ma- 
ial  and  premium  pay  for  the 
idling  of  color  plates.  (E&P, 

[Dec.  3,  page  12). 


stereotypers  employed  would 
not  eliminate  overtime,  but 
would  tend  to  keep  overtime 


Butz,  executive  secretary  of  the  ,  ^-A  demand  that  stereo- 
Detroit  Newspaper  Publishers  typing  work  in  pr^ucing  color 
Association.  Publishers  are  also  ^7®  ®‘^®''  7®^ 

meeting  concurrently  with  bar-  ^crewmerhired  spt  limits,  it  was  asserted. 

Sn?  dficaurfor  cZr  ^  Sin^e  the  strike  began, 

expired  ^  *^®  “*'mn  s  failure  to  furnish  {Continued  on  page  10) 


Extension  Offer  Declined 

The  strike,  which  has  thrown 
nearly  5,000  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes  out  of  work,  was  called 
by  116  members  of  the  stereo- 


Before  and  since  the'  strike, 
the  publishers  have  proposed 
contract  extension  with  any  pay 
increases  agreed  upon  to  be 
retroactive  to  Dec.  1.  The  union 
The  walkout  of  stereotypers  rejected  such  a  proposal,  mark- 
•nd  the  establishment  of  picket  mfi>  first  time  in  the  history 
jBnes  halted  publication  of  De-  Detroit  newspaper  labor  re- 
lit’s  three  major  dailies  Dec.  l^fions  there  had  been  such  a 
i  It  marked  the  first  time  in  refusal- 

1  newspaper  history  that  all  All  union  contracts  except 
newspapers  were  shut  two  expired  on  the  same  date, 
by  a  strike.  Nov.  30.  The  Free  Press-Guild 

Taking  part  in  the  negotia-  contract  and  the  drivers’  con- 
'Ds  is  James  H.  Sampson,  in-  tract  with  the  three  papers  ex- 
tional  vicepresident  of  the  pired  Nov.  15.  Two  of  the 
typers’  union.  Both  Mr.  unions  have  accepted  contract 
pson  and  George  Robinson,  extension  procedures  and  five 


No  Retreat  from  Principle 

Pooled  Service  Keeps 
News  Channels  Open 


Detroit 

The  tradition  of  a  fraternity 
which  brings  together  competi¬ 
tive  newspapers  in  time  of 
crisis  has  been  brilliantly  up¬ 
held  in  Detroit  during  the 
strike  which  has  closed  down 
the  plants  of  the  three  affected 
publications. 

“There  has  been  no  retreat 
from  the  principle  that  the  ga¬ 
thering  and  putting  out  of 
news  is  a  public  service  to 
which  all  good  newspapers  are 
dedicated,”  said  Harry  Wade, 


Bident  of  the  Detroit  local,  others  are  continuing  negotia-  editor  of  the  Detroit  News.  “To 


pressed  hopes  for  a  quick  tions  without  strike  action. 
Jement.  “But  we’re  not  so  The  stereotypers  have  in- 
dous  we  want  to  give  away  sisted  on  two  basic  demands 
•rything  we’ve  gained  in  the  which,  according  to  the  pub- 
20  years,”  said  Mr.  Samp-  lishers’  spokesman,  are  “un¬ 
precedented  in  any  newspaper 
The  publishers’  negotiating  contract  with  the  union.”  These 
•m  is  headed  by  Robert  C.  demands  were  outlined  by  the 
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that  end,  the  resources  of  the 
three  papers  have  been  pooled 
to  keep  alive  the  process  of 
covering  the  news.” 

A  pooling  idea  was  conceived 
by  the  News  editorial  staff  be¬ 
fore  the  strike  and  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  possibility  that  pub¬ 


lication  would  cease.  A  pattern 
of  operation  was  laid  down  at 
that  time. 

That  pattern  has  been  pur¬ 
sued  during  the  emergency  by 
the  available  pooled  talents  of 
the  three  papers.  Local  news  is 
gathered  and  processed  and 
made  available  to  all  broad¬ 
casting  stations  in  the  area 
and  to  the  three  national  press 
services. 

“In  short,”  said  Mr.  Wade, 
“there  has  been  no  break  in  the 
first  function  of  responsible 
journalism — which  is  to  get  the 
news  and  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  provide  that  it  reach  the 
community. 

“It  is  a  performance  which 
all  concerned  will  be  able  to 
look  back  upon  with  satisfac¬ 
tion.” 
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Detroit  Strike 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

publishers  proposed  that  a  study 
be  made  of  the  whole  manpower 
problem  while  the  men  are  back 
at  work.  The  union  rejected  this 
proposal. 

The  union  scale  committee 
called  attention  to  the  publish¬ 
ers’  proposal  to  increase  the 
present  ratio  of  one  apprentice 
to  10  journeymen  to  one  appren¬ 
tice  for  each  seven  journeymen. 

“This  is  not  necessary,”  said 
the  union.  “The  union  is  able 
to  meet  all  contract  require¬ 
ments  under  the  present  ap¬ 
prenticeship  system.  To  accept 
the  publishers’  plan  would  be  to 
create  a  labor  sui-plus.” 

In  rejecting  the  publishers’ 
offer  to  study  the  manpower 
problem,  the  union  committee 
stated : 

“The  publishers  contend  that 
we  (stereotypers)  are  hired  for 
a  7^  hour  day  and  should  per¬ 
form  such  work  and  the  amount 
of  work  as  they  shall  detei-mine. 
The  union  contends  that  if  we 
are  to  do  10  hours  work  a  day 
that  we  should  have  10  hours 
to  perform  that  work  and  not 
be  forced  to  crowd  that  amount 
of  woi'k  into  a  hour  day.” 

Guild  Publishes  Paper 

When  the  strike  began,  the 
managements  of  the  Free  Press 
and  the'  Times  laid  off  all  or¬ 
ganized  employes,  including 
guild  and  craft  union  members. 
At  the  News,  where  some  main¬ 
tenance  workers  are  in  the 
union,  news  and  business  office 
employes  continued  to  work. 

The  Detroit  Newspaper  Guild 
supported  by  the  Detroit  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council,  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  daily  paper  at  Michi¬ 
gan  Rotary  Press,  Inc.  The 
eight-page  Detroit  Reporter  is 
being  put  out  by  laid-off  e'm- 
ployes  of  the  Times  and  Free 
Press,  with  a  city-wide  distribu¬ 
tion  of  100,000  copies  daily. 
Advertising  volume  continued  to 
pick  up,  but  the  paper  was  held 
to  eight  pages  because  of  news¬ 
print  scarcity.  On  Thursday 
there  was  some  doubt  the  paper 
could  be  continued. 

All  of  the  struck  papers  had 
heavy  ad  schedules  planned  for 
Sunday,  Dec.  4.  The  News  had 
already  printed  its  largest  Sun¬ 
day  rotogravure  section,  con¬ 
sisting  of  144  pages  with  a  re¬ 
cord  volume  of  retail  advertis¬ 
ing.  These  sections,  along  with 
other  Sunday  supplements,  re¬ 
main  stacked  in  the  mailrooms. 

The  downtown  store-owned 
Detroit  Shopping  News  pub¬ 
lished  two  32-page  issues  this 
week. 


Spokesman  for  the  retail 
merchants’  association  indicated 
that  during  the  first  seven  days 
of  the  strike  there  had  been  no 
noticeable  slackening  in  store 
traffic.  Some  of  the  larger  de¬ 
partment  stores  reported  rec¬ 
ord  sales  last  week-end. 

Unique  News  Pool 
The  Publishers  Association 
directed  that  a  news-gathering 
pool  be  formed  of  editorial 
personnel  of  the  three  papers  to 
provide  information  through 
the  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions.  The  unique  pool  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  managing 
editors — Haiwey  Patton  of  the 
News,  Frank  Angelo  of  the 
Free  Press  and  John  McLellan 
of  the  Times. 

The  21-man  staff  of  the  pool 
is  operating  from  a  suite  in  the 
I'ort  Shelby  Hotel.  An  emer¬ 
gency  news  desk  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  and  there  are  sleeping 
facilities  for  the  nightside. 

The  News’  city  editor,  Allen 
Nieber,  heads  up  the  desk, 
aided  by  Byran  Williams  and 
Sid  Bower,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  News;  City  Editor 
James  Trainor  and  Ernest 
Rapalle,  of  the  'Times,  and 
City  Editor  Fred  Olmsted  of 
the  Free  Press. 

The  pool  is  staffed  by  12  men 
from  the  News,  two  from  the 
Times  and  one  from  the  Free 
Press. 

News  at  a  Premium 
News-hungry  Detroiters  were 
grabbing  every  out-of-town  pa¬ 
per  as  fast  as  they  hit  the 
stands,  but  not  many  out-of- 
town  papers  were  increasing 
their  shipments  into  this  city. 

Enterprising  persons  were 
making  the  trip  to  Toledo  to 
pick  up  Blades  and  sell  them  at 
35  cents  a  copy  on  downtown 
comers.  The  Detroit  Reporter, 
the  guild  daily,  said  it  had  com¬ 
plaints  that  charges  up  to  $1 
had  been  made  for  it. 

Helping  a  little  to  fill  the 
breach  was  the  Polish  Daily 
News.  Before  the  strike  it  had 
printed  48,600  copies  with  a 
couple  pages  of  english-written 
news.  It  came  out  the  day  the 
strike  started  with  a  front  page 
in  English,  the  first  time  in  its 
51  years.  This  week  it  was  hit¬ 
ting  20  pages  and  over,  with  the 
first  section  an  English  paper 
and  the  second  in  Polish.  'The 
press  run  was  said  to  be  150,- 
000. 

Two  college  dailies  also  pro¬ 
vided  some  local  news  coverage. 
The  Wayne  Collegian,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  strike,  featured 
a  murder  story  and  also  the 
newspaper  shutdown  story. 
Some  bundles  of  the  Michigan 
Daily  were  sent  into  Detroit 
from  Ann  Arbor. 


Boom  in  ’56; 
Newsprint 
Parley  Called 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Sin¬ 
clair  Weeks’  forecast  of  a  new 
high  in  business  activity  in  the 
first  half  of  1956  looked  good 
in  headlines  Dec.  8,  but  news¬ 
paper  publishers  were  plagued 
with  the  problem  of  getting 
enough  newsprint  to  satisfy 
advertisers’  needs  in  such  a 
blue-sky  economy. 

“The  industry  is  confronted 
with  the  worst  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  situation  ever  encountered 
in  peacetime,”  said  Cranston 
Williams,  general  manager  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  His  com¬ 
ment  followed  announcements  by 
several  producers  that  they  are 
cutting  back  as  much  as  7%  of 
newsprint  deliveries  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1956  in  order  to  re¬ 
plenish  stockpiles. 

ANPA  directors  will  meet  in 
New  York  next  week  to  discuss 
the  plight  of  the  industry  and 
then  they  will  go  into  a  huddle 
with  representatives  of  the 
mills  to  see  what  may  be  done 
to  insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  paper  for  next  year  and 
thereafter. 

The  Newsprint  Association 
of  Canada  reported  that  output 
will  be  increased  ’by  1,400,000 
tons  by  the  end  of  1958,  but  a 
7%  increase  in  tonnage  this 
year  has  been  offset  by  an  8% 
gain  in  usage,  hence  the  deple¬ 
tion  of  stockpiles  to  a  danger¬ 
ous  level. 

The  crisis  has  been  shaping 
up  since  last  Winter  when  pub¬ 
lishers  held  back  on  orders  and 
ate  up  newsprint  on  hand  while 
taking  care  of  increased  linage, 
.stepped-up  circulation  and  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  special  editions. 

It  has  become  apparent,  in¬ 
dustry  observers  said,  that 
some  of  the  mills  oversold  their 
capacity  and  now  are  unable  to 
fill  all  of  the  orders  on  their 
books.  A  strike  at  one  of  the 
major  mills  (Consolidated),  a 
severe  shortage  of  boxcars,  and 
failure  of  a  few  newly  installed 
machines  to  reach  full  produc¬ 
tion  on  schedule  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  tight  supply. 

By  the  end  of  the  Christmas 
sales  season,  inventories  will  be 
exhausted  for  many  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  cutback  in  deliveries, 
if  applied  generally  to  brokers, 
will  be  felt  keenly  by  the  small¬ 
er  papers  that  don’t  deal  di¬ 
rectly  with  mills. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


Slocum  Requires 
Rest  in  Hospital 

Philadelphia  i 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
and  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
is  in  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital! 

He  will  be  unable  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  ANPA 
directors  next  week. 

Mr.  Slocum  collapsed  in 
the  Bulletin  office  Friday 
(Dec.  2)  evening.  Doctors 
ordered  strict  rest  pending 
internal  studies.  He  is  hop-  i 
ing  to  leave  the  hospital 
about  Dec.  15.  Mr.  Slocum’s 
illness  was  revealed  by  hi? 
office  Dec.  8. 

35  Questioned 
In  Red  Inquiry 

In  executive  sessions  this 
week  in  Ne^v  York  City,  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  sub¬ 
committee  questioned  35  per¬ 
sons  in  regard  to  Communist  in¬ 
filtration  of  the  press  and  other 
media.  The  hearings,  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  those  held  in  Au¬ 
gust,  were  adjourned  without 
date. 

Two  of  these  called  made 
public  statements.  One  was 
John  T.  McManus,  general 
manager  of  the  National  Guard¬ 
ian  who  was  president  of  the  * 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
1943-47.  The  other  was  James 
Aronson,  executive  editor  of  the 
same  publication.  Both  said 
they  invoked  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  in  their  refusals  to  an¬ 
swer  inquiries  concerning  them¬ 
selves  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Both  men  had 
been  employed  on  the  New 
York  Times  —  Mr.  McManus 
from  1921  to  1937,  and  Mr. 
Aronson  between  1946  and  1948. 

• 

Burck  Deportation 
Order  Suspended 

■Washington 
An  order  of  deportation 
against  Jacob  Burck,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  Pulitzer  prizewin¬ 
ning  cartoonist,  was  suspended 
this  week  by  Attorney  General 
Browmell. 

The  matter  now  goes  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  if  it  approves  Mr. 
Burch  will  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  in  this  country  and  seek 
naturalization.  He  came  here 
40  years  ago.  He  has  explained 
that  during  the  depression  days 
he  became  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  with  the  aim 
of  selling  murals  and  cartoons. 
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Ferger  Brands  Ratliff  Story 
As  Inaccurate,  Careless’ 


Enquirer  Publisher  Makes  a  Full 
Refutation  of  Critics’  Charges 


tures  which  Halsey-Stuai't  & 

Co.,  Inc.  owned.  He  explained 
that  for  some  time  he  and  Mr. 

Duffield  had  been  woiking  on 
-1  11-1  t  I  refinance  the  balance 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  of  the  outstanding  debentures. 

Enquirer,  labelled  the  charges  made  against  management  by  “After  the  fine  showing  of  _  _ , 

Janies  H.  Ratliff  Jr.,  and  others  (E  &  P,  Dec.  3,  page  10)  as  the  paper  during  the  past  few  I’®*  earned  an  operating  profit  of 


Cincinnati 


Gains  in  Linage, 
Circulation,  Pay 

These  figures  of  growth  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer's  business  under 
employe-community  ownership  were 
given  by  Joel  M.  Bowlby,  a  director 
who  presided  at  the  theatre  meet¬ 
ing: 

Since  1951,  circulation  has  grown 
from  184,000  to  2 1 1, 000— or  15%. 

Advertising  linage  has  increased 
from  27,200,000  to  36,700,000— up 
35%. 

three  fiscal  years  the  company 


based  on  “inaccuracy  and  carelessness.”  He  revealed  the  En¬ 
quirer  has  had  the  three  best  years  in  its  history  earning  an 
operating  profit  of  $3,400,000  in  that  period. 

In  a  20-page  singled-spaced 


statement  read  to  a  meeting  of 
Enquirer  employes  Dec.  4  at 
the  Cox  Theater,  Mr.  Ferg:er 
explained  in  detail  why  Mr. 
Ratliff,  who  led  the  crusade 
three  years  ago  for  employe- 
community  purchase  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  was  ousted  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  vicepresident  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  board  of  directors. 
He  also  dealt  point-by-point 
with  the  charges  made  against 
Mr.  Ferger  and  Assistant  Pub¬ 
lisher  Eugene  S.  Duffield  by 
Mr.  Ratliff  at  three  mass  meet¬ 
ings  last  week. 

2  Are  Out  of  Jobs 
Mr.  Fergfer  announced  at  the 
end  of  his  statement  that  be¬ 
cause  of  his  conduct,  Mr.  Rat¬ 
liff,  who  is  possibly  covered  un¬ 
der  the  Editorial  Employes 
Union  contract,  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  “but  he  will  be  dis¬ 
charged.”  He  has  been  with 
the  paper  as  a  columnist. 

City  Editor  John  F.  Cronin, 
who  has  supported  Mr.  Ratliff, 
is  not  covered  by  the  contract 
and  has  been  discharged. 

‘Outsiders’  Organize 
About  150  persons — many  of 
them  identifiable  as  Enquirer 
employes — attended  a  meeting 
of  “outside  stockholders” 
Wednesday  night  when  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed  to  seek  re¬ 
instatement  of  Messrs.  Ratliff 
and  Cronin  to  their  newspaper 
jobs.  It  was  contended  they  are 
being  penalized  for  activities  as 
stockholders. 

The  meeting  was  conducted 
by  J.  Henry  Berne,  a  onetime 
Enquirer  copy  boy  and  financial 
reporter,  prior  to  1947,  who 
owns  $1.50,000  of  stock.  Mr.  Fer¬ 
ger  declined  an  invitation  to 
attend,  saying  he  had  no  desire 
to  “prolong  the  useless  debate.” 

Possibility  of  legal  action  to 
▼oid  the  voting  trust  arrange¬ 
ment  was  suggested  by  George 
R.  Drew,  attorney. 

At  Sunday’s  meeting  Mr. 
Perger  declared  that  Mr.  Rat¬ 
liff’s  removal  from  offices  on 


the  board  was  a  matter  of  in¬ 
ternal  management  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  should  not  have  been  aired 
in  public,  as  Mr.  Ratliff  and 
some  of  his  followers  did.  Mr. 
Ferger  continued: 

“A  small  group  of  your  fel¬ 
low  employes,  however,  not 
being  content  to  wait  for  man¬ 
agement’s  explanation,  decided 
that  there  must  be  a  public  ex¬ 
planation  for  Jim’s  removal. 
This  small  group  determined  to 
carry  this  matter  of  internal 
affairs  outside  the  Enquii-er 
family  and  to  display  it  in 
the  sensational  headlines  of  our 
rival  newspapers  where  it  can 
only  harm  our  good  will.  This 
is  but  one  example  of  this 
group’s  unwillingness  to  work 
as  part  of  the  team  and  ‘play 
the  game’  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  corporate  proced¬ 
ure  established  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  newspaper  on  June 
5,  1952.  It  is  a  public  admis¬ 
sion  that  they  cannot  now  abide 
by  or  work  within  the  principles 
of  employe-community  owner¬ 
ship  which  they  themselves, 
with  all  the  rest  of  us,  worked 
so  hard  to  establish  just  three 
and  one-half  years  ago.” 

Member  of  Team 

Mr.  Ferger  explained  that  as 
the  “third  ranking  officer  of  the 
corporation,  Jim  (Ratliff)  was 
a  part  of  the  team  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  was  expected  to  work 
cooperatively  with  that  team 
under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  board  of  directors.”  He 
cited  four  instances  when  Mr. 
Ratliff  went  outside  of  “proper 
channels”  with  complaints  about 
the  management. 

The  first  was  when  Mr.  Rat¬ 
liff  a  month  ago  went  to  “sev¬ 
eral  outside  directors  and  share¬ 
holders”  with  the  complaint 
that  Mr.  Ferger  had  gone  to 
Chicago  in  August  this  year  to 
see  H.  L.  Stuart.  Mr.  Ferger 
said  he  was  accused  of  trying 
to  secure  from  Mr.  Stuart  the 
$1,500,000  of  convertible  deben- 


years  and  the  redemption  of 
$1,000,000  of  the  convertible 
debentures  seven  yeai*s  before 
they  were  due,  several  financial 
interests  indicated  to  us  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  nego¬ 
tiate  for  refinancing  the  whole 
debt  structure.  The  negotia¬ 
tions  contemplated  a  much  low¬ 
er  rate  of  interest  and  if  accom¬ 
plished  would  have  saved  your 
corporation  some  $350,000  to 
$400,000.  This  refinancing  could 
not  be  undertaken  unless  and 
until  we  knew  whether  Mr. 
Stuart  would  consent  to  the 
redemption  of  the  $1,500,000 
worth  of  6%  convertible  deben¬ 
tures,  or  whether  if  they  were' 
called  for  a  redemption  he 
would  convert  them  into  com¬ 
mon  stock  as  he  has  a  right  to 
do.  Thus,  in  going  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  talk  with  Mr.  Stuart,  it 
was  my  purpose  to  get  some 
idea  whether  he  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  have  the  balance  of  the 
$1,500,000  of  convertible  deben¬ 
tures  redeemed,”  Mr.  Ferger 
said. 

Refinancing  Plan 

This  refinancing  plan  could 
not  be  disclosed  because  of  the 
possibility  of  a  leak,  he  said, 
and  it  “has  been  entirely  mis- 
consti-ued  by  Jim  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates.” 

The  second  instance,  Mr.  Fer¬ 
ger  said,  was  Mr.  Ratliffs’  insist¬ 
ence  to  outsiders  that  Mr.  Duf¬ 
field  should  be  dismissed.  This 
suggestion  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Stuart  “obviously  having 
been  prompted  by  someone 
within  the  newspaper,”  he  con¬ 
cluded.  Mr.  Ferger  told  Mr. 
Stuart  that  he  was  not  familiar 
with  the  work  of  Mr.  Duffield, 
that  he  and  Duffield  had  been 
working  well  together  and  that 
if  “anything  happened  to  me, 
‘Mr.  Duffield  was  the  only  person 
inside'  the  organization  who 
could  take  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper.’  ”  This 
remark  was  misconstrued  as  a 
statement  that  he  intended  to 
make  Mr.  Duffield  president 
and  publisher  of  the  paper,  he 
said. 


$3,400,000  (after  all  expanses  and 
$300,000  annual  depreciation  allow¬ 
ance). 

Federal  taxes  of  $1,200,000  have 
boon  paid;  $1,000,000  in  interest  on 
debt;  $235,000  in  dividends;  and 
$1,000,000  of  convertible  debentures 
paid  off. 

In  the  same  period,  payrolls  and 
fringe  benefits  have  jumped  from 
$3,800,000  to  almost  $5,000,000 — a 
boost  of  32% — "a  story  of  more 
jobs  at  more  pay." 

Mr.  Ferger  said  he  never 
made  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Duffield  was  to  be  president 
and  publisher  and  he  would  not 
have  the  corporate  power  to 
give  those  titles  to  anyone. 

Awaiting  Statements 
The  third  matter  Mr.  Ratliff 
discussed  outside  of  the  board 
and  the  management  team  was 
“the  charge  that  four  or  five 
of  our  division  heads  are  com¬ 
pletely  incapable  of  performing 
their  duties  and  that  I  was  act¬ 
ing  to  the  detriment  of  the 
newspaper  in  permitting  them 
to  remain  in  their  positions.” 
Mr.  Ratliff  and  “two  of  his 
confidants”  discussed  this  •with 
others  and  eventually  with  Carl 
Jacobs,  general  counsel  and 
board  member,  who  suggested  it 
all  be  put  in  •writing.  Mr.  FeT- 
ger  said  he  has  not  yet  seen  the 
statement  of  complaints. 

At  Mr.  Jacob’s  suggestion 
members  of  the  board  not  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Enquirer  met  to 
consider  the  charges.  It  was 
suggested  that  an  outside  man¬ 
agement  consultant  firm  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  a  study  and 
examination  of  management. 
This  was  relayed  to  Mr.  Rat¬ 
liff  and  associates  but  “they  re¬ 
ported  to  Mr.  Jacobs  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  have  this 
done  because  irrespective  of 
what  the  report  might  show  Mr. 
Duffield  would  have  to  go.” 

The  independent  members  of 
the  board  discussed  the  problem 
with  H.  L.  Stuart,  “who  wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  coi-poration  and 

{Continued  on  page  77) 
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New  England  Editors  Form 
Society,  Debate  Problems 


Disaster  News,  Closed  Doors. 
Press  Influence  Discussed 


By  Guy  Livingston 


Boston 


New  England  editors  came 
out  of  their  ivory  towers  and 
got  together  for  a  real  simon 
pure  grass  roots  program  in 
which  they  were  criticized  by  a 
Cape  Cod  businessman  for 
“scare  hurricane  headlines;” 
heard  a  Harvaid  research  pro¬ 
fessor  report  that  their  news¬ 
papers’  stands  on  local  issues 
often  cue  citizens  to  take  com¬ 
pletely  opposite  positions;  and 
were  told  by  a  Vermont  editor 
that  “much  of  the  closed  access 
to  information  is  the  result  of 
lack  of  understanding  about 
newspapers  and  what  news  is.” 

It  was  the  first  convention 
and  organization  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  at  Hotel  Statler 
Dec.  2-3,  at  which  90  editors  i-e- 
presenting  56  newspapers  took 
part  in  panel  discussions  which 
ranged  from  foreign  news  han¬ 
dling  to  “What  Editors’  Wives 
Think  of  the  Business.” 

William  H.  Heath,  editor, 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette,  was 


elected  president  of  the  new 
Society;  Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  vicepresident;  David 
Brickman,  editor  and  publisher, 
Malden  (Mass.)  Evening  News 
and  Medford  (Mass.)  ..Daily 
Mercury,  secretary;  Dwight  E. 
Sargent,  editorial  page  director, 
Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald 
and  Express,  treasurer. 

An  executive  committee  com¬ 
prising  William  V.  Vosburgh 
Jr.,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican  &  American;  Edward  L. 
Penley,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun; 
John  S.  Hooper,  Brattleboro 
(Vt.)  Refarmer;  Fred  H.  Do- 
bens,  Nashtia  (N.H.)  Tele¬ 
graph;  Sylvester  Spragpie,  Paw¬ 
tucket  (R.  I.)  Times,  was 
elected. 


niu  (Conn.)  Sentinel;  William 
Schofield,  chief  editorial  writer, 
Boston  Traveler;  W.  F.  Reichel- 
derfer,  chief  U.  S.  Weather 
Seiwice,  Washington,  D.C.;  Dr. 
Thomas  C.  Malone,  director  of 
Travelers  Weather  Service,  and 
C.  D.  Crawford,  manager,  “The 
Pines,”  Cotuit,  Mass. 


Weather  Reporting 


The  panel  on  “Handling  Dis¬ 
aster  News”  highlighted  the 
two-day  session  and  brought 
forth  some  diverging  opinions. 
Sitting  in  were:  William  G.  Ga¬ 
vin,  managing  editor,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Traveler;  Charles  H. 
Flynn,  managing  editor,  Anso- 


"There’s  a  growing  tide  of 
resentment  in  the  vacation  and 
travel  fields  against  newspapers 
in  their  reporting  of  catastro¬ 
phes,”  Mr.  Crawford  told  the 
panel.  He  revealed  that  the 
Cape  Cod  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  appropriated  $5,000  to  “com¬ 
bat  erroneous  and  misleading 
reports”  about  the  Cape. 

Newspaper  treatment  of  hur¬ 
ricane  and  polio  stories  hurt 
business  on  the  Cape  this  sum¬ 
mer,  he  contended.  Overplaying 
of  hurricane  threat  stories  and 
exaggerated  reports  of  death 
and  destruction  were  scored  by 
the  Cape  Cod  businessman.  He 
cited  one  newspaper  that  warned 
day  after  day  that  a  hurricane 
was  going  to  hit  Cape  Cod  when 
it  was  still  moving  slowly  up 
the  coast;  of  a  writer  who  re¬ 
ported  from  a  far  distance  that 
the  Cape  was  hard  hit;  and  of 
a  storv  that  told  of  hundreds 


WILLIAM  G.  GAVIN,  mantgit, 
editor,  Boston  (Mass.)  Travalar, 
discusses  disaster  news. 


of  persons  dead,  when  only 
three  lives  were  lost. 


William  G.  Gavin,  managing 
editor,  Boston  Traveler,  and 
William  Schofield,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Boston  Traveler, 
declared  that  newspapers  “have 
a  grave  responsibility  to  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  information  avail¬ 
able  about  the  weather.”  Mr. 
Schofield  pointed  out:  “Warn¬ 
ings  are  not  scare  journalism 
— they  are  good  journalism." 

He  said:  “When  a  hurricane 
is  racing  towards  us,  it  is  our 
duty  to  give  it  front  page  treat-  i 
ment.  It’s  big  news.  If  one 
child’s  life  is  saved,  it’s  worth 
more  than  all  the  vacation  busi¬ 


ness  on  Cape  Cod.”  The  Trav¬ 
eler  chief  editorial  writer  con¬ 
tended  :  “It’s  better  to  scare  you 
a  little  and  keep  you  alive  than 
to  say  nothing  and  have  you 
dead  next  morning.” 

Charles  H.  Plynn,  managing 
editor,  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  painted  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  recent  flood  disaster  in 
his  city.  “We  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  not  to  exaggerate," 
he  said,  “but  we  also  have  the 
responsibility  to  take  infonns- 
tion  from  the  weather  bureau 
and  apply  it  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  to  our  area.” 


Hurricane  Forecasting 
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W.  P’.  Reichelderfer,  chief,  U. 
S.  Weather  Service,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  told  the  newspaper 
editors  that  “we  can  promise 
improvements  in  hurricane  forfr 
casting.”  He  revealed  that  the 
Service  plans  to  change  “alert" 
to  “other  terms.” 


He  agreed  that  “there  are 

OFFICERS  of  the  now  Now  England  Socloty  of  Nowspapor  Editors.  From  tho  loft:  David  Brickman,  oditor,  when  forecasts 

Maldon  (Mass.)  Evoning  Nows  and  Modford  (Mass.)  Daily  Morcury,  socrotary;  William  H.  Hoath,  oditor,  exaggerated  and  pointed  oU . 

Havorhill  (Mass.)  Gazette,  president;  Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  oxocutivo  oditor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Timas,  vice-  “we  have  no  way  of  controlling 
president,  and  Dr.  James  M.  Shipton,  lecturer  and  research  associate.  Harvard  University,  a  speaker.  {Continued  on  page  82) 
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By  James  L.  Kilgallen 


So  He  Took  the  Pledge 
Never  to  Tut-Tut 


International  News  Service  Staff  Correspondent 
Writtan  expreHly  for  Editor  A  Publlshor 


Readers  would  snap  up  news¬ 
papers  carrying  headlines  such 
as:  “Cora  Ix)vesick’s  Own 
Story.” 

Sometimes  one  of  Howey’s 
reporters  would  kidnap  a  grun 
moll  who  had  gotten  herself  in¬ 
volved  in  a  gangster  story.  She 
would  be  shanghaied  to  the 
office,  photographed,  questioned 
thoroughly,  and  then  be  hidden 
away  in  some  hotel  to  keep  her 
story  exclusive.  The  police 
didn’t  like  it,  but  what  could 
they  do? 


Frank  Carson,  just  the  man  to 
carry  out  Howey’s  brilliant 
ideas. 

(Later,  Howey  and  Carson 
switched  to  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation.  Both  became  famed  edi¬ 
tors.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Carson  had  risen  to  the  position 
of  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News.) 

*  *  * 

A  Banker’s  Mistake 
While  a  green  hand  on  the 


Drovers  Journal,  I  contacted 
Carson  who  took  me  on  as  a 
“stringer.”  I  chased  fires,  ran 
down  pictures,  et  cetera  and 
made  about  five  bucks  a  week 
working  extra  for  the  Tribune 
in  my  spare  time. 

One  day  as  I  stood  at  a  coun¬ 
ter  listening  to  telegrams  come 
clicking  into  the  Transit  House, 
a  stock  yards  hotel,  I  got  wind 
of  a  bank  shortage.  I  went  to 
the  bank  nearby  and  asked  to 
^Continued  on  page  56) 


(^HICAGO  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  competitive 
^  newspaper  city  in  the  universe. 

I  was  raised  in  Chicago  and  cut  my  journalistic  eye-teeth 
there. 

It  was  there  1  worked  as  a  cub  reporter  for  the  late  Walter 
Howey,  the  famous  editor  who  was  personified  as  “Walter 
Bums”  in  the  dramatic  newspaper  play,  “The  Front  Page.” 

Howey  is  a  legendary  figure 
in  Chicago  journalism.  He  was 
enterprising  and  imaginative,  Chapter  Two 
and  no  editor  could  surpass  him 


ON  A  'MODEL  ASSIGNMENT  in  1955.  Here,  Jimmy  joh  his  notes 
on  an  interview  with  Nancy  Berg,  noted  model. 


BACKSTOPPING  HIS  MEMORIES  of  50  years  of  newspaper  report¬ 
ing,  James  L  Kilgallen  checks  with  entries  in  his  notebooks.  He  has 
a  collection  that  some  day  will  make  a  book.  It  took  the  efforts  of 
E  &  P  and  INS  executives  over  a  period  of  months  to  persuade  him 
to  write  this  current  serins  of  recollections. 
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THE  NOTEBOOK  and  poised 
pencil  are  like  a  trademark  for 
Jimmy  Kilgallen,  whether  ha's 
interviewing  a  ball  player  (Al 
Simmons  of  the  A's  in  1930, 


in  the  handling  of  a  big  crime 
story.  He  had  an  inspirational 
quality  that  was  contagious. 

It  was  amazing  what  report¬ 
ers  would  do  for  him — back  in 
1906  when  I  was  breaking  in. 
For  eJcample,  when  some  love¬ 
sick  lady  erased  her  lover  by 
gun  shot,  Howey’s  reporters 
would:  (1)  Get  the  story;  (2) 
Get  her  picture  and  (3)  Get 
her  diary,  if  she  kept  one.  Many 
a  boudoir  was  invaded,  many  a 
maid  bribed. 


What  Could  the  Cops  Do? 

Rival  newspapers  strove  to 
keep  pace  with  Howey,  All  the 
papers  had  crack  re-write  men 
who  could  “blow  up”  diaries. 


What  a  Life — ^That’s  for  Me! 

I  WAS  A  TEEN-AGE  KID  when 
I  got  the  urge  to  be  a  re¬ 
porter.  A  young  fellow  in  my 
neighborhood — Chicago’s  teem¬ 
ing  stock  yards  district — named 
Charles  Cecil  Fitzmorris  hooke<i 
on  as  a  reporter  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American.  Lo  and  behold, 
the  paper  sent  Fitzmorns  on 
a  trip  around  the  world  as  a 
stunt.  I  thought:  “What  a  life 
— ^that’s  for  me!” 

I  was  then  working  as  a  mes¬ 
senger  boy  for  the  Western 
Union  in  the  stockyards.  I 
picked  up  telegraphy.  That  got 
me  a  job  with  the  Chicago 
Farmers  &  Drovers  Journal, 
America’s  authoritative  live¬ 
stock  daily.  Working  on  that 
publication,  I  saw  newspaper¬ 
men  in  action  for  the  first  time. 
I  was  intrigued,  and  then  com¬ 
pletely  “sold”  on  journalism. 

At  the  same  time  I  sensed 
that  real  journalism  was  not  on 
this  excellent  little  paper  but  in 
“the  loop,”  in  the  big  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  offices.  I  already 
had  heard  about  Howey. 

Howey  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Inter-Ocean  had  made  a  repu¬ 
tation  digging  up  the  “shale 
rock  scandal,”  a  big  expose. 
Thereupon  the  Chicago  Tribune 
hired  him  as  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Howey’s  assistant  was 
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When  AFL  and  CIO  Said  Do 


By  James  L.  CoUings 


LABOR  REPORTERS  covering  the  wedding  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  N** 
York  City  this  week  were  asked  if  they  thought  the  merger  would 
make  their  jobs  easier.  Here  are  their  answers: 


HOWARD  hd.  NORTON,  Baltimore  |Md.)  Sun,  Washington  bureau: 
"The  main  thing  is  there'll  be  only  one  convention  every  two  years 
instead  of  two  conventions  every  year,  and  only  one  set  of  officers. 
When  it  comes  down  to  it,  there'll  be  less  news  out  of  labor  because 
there'll  be  less  conflict." 


FRED  PERKINS  (above)  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers:  "Yes,  th* 
merger  should  make  it  easier  for  the  simple  reason  it's  easier  tc 
cover  a  one-ring  circus  than  a  two-ring  one.  Now  all  the  events  will 
be  under  one  tent." 


A.  J.  (TONY)  DISANTIS,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer:  "The  problems 
of  covering  remain  the  same  with 
this  merger." 


RONALD  B.  HAGGART,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail:  "I  don't 
think  so.  No  congress  has  any 
real  influence  on  the  bargaining 
of  its  member  unions." 


JAMES  Y.  NEWTON,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star:  "I  should 
think  so.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new  setup  will  produce 
more  or  less  news." 


A.  H.  (ABE)  RASKIN  (above).  New  York  Times:  "There'll  be  faw« 
conventions  to  go  to,  but,  actually,  putting  these  men  as  strangtn 
under  one  roof,  with  all  the  tensions  and  so  forth,  is  going  to  mak*  d 
much  tougher  for  awhile." 
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HOLDI\G  THE  REINS 

Hudson,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News 


THE  STAMP  ACT— 1955 

Conrad,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 


GOLD  IN  THEM  THAR  HILLS 

Temple,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Piceyune 


A  *1  anyone  else  in  the  labor  move- 

iVlOOny  /VSS311S  mem  to  decide  what  is  the  best 
^  ^  solution  to  questions  arising  in 

ITT  I  printing  industry. 

-*•  wolLlwll  Winding  up  an  historical  re- 

^  X  I  ^1  •  view  going  back  to  the  invita- 

Un  Job  Lilaims  which  led  to 

the  formation  of  the  AFL,  Mr. 
Woodruff  Randolph’s  ap-  Randolph  said  there  was  clear 
peals  for  independence  in  de-  proof  that  the  printers’  union 
termining  the  work  jurisdictions  has  maintained  the  position  it 
to  be  claimed  by  the  Interna-  is  taking  now  to  remain  free 
tional  Typographical  Union  fell  of  domination  and  dictation  by 
upon  deaf  ears  at  the  last  con-  a  central  authority, 
vention  of  the  American  Fed-  To  safeguard  that  policy,  he 
iration  of  Labor  on  Dec.  1.  said,  the  ITU  constitution  has 
In  fact,  the  printers’  pvesi-  just  been  changed  by  a  vote 
dent  had  his  own  ears  pinned  of  56,500  to  11,000  “so  thei-e 
Wk  by  AFL  President  George  won’t  be  any  typographical  er- 
Meany,  the  onetime  plumber  rors  on  the  part  of  any  offi- 
who  usually  comes  on  the  job  cers.” 

with  a  full  kit  of  tools.  Mr.  Mr.  Meany  opened  his  re- 
Meany  belittled  the  fears  of  sponse  with  a  friendly  recital 
the  ITU  leader  and  documented  of  the  exchange  of  letters  be- 
a  charge  of  inconsistency  in  tween  Mr.  Randolph  and  him- 
tte  ITU’s  position.  self.  When  he  received  an 

Under  an  ITU-membership  eight-page  letter  from  the  ITU 
’■andate  to  disaffiliate  from  chief,  Mr.  Meany  said  he  should 
•ny  organization  that  seeks  have  known  better  than  to  “get 
to  control  the  internal  affairs  into  a  letter-writing  hassle 
or  jurisdiction  of  his  union,  with  a  Typo.”  All  he  ever 
Mr.  Randolph  took  the  floor  at  learned  as  a  plumber  was  how 
the  AFL  convention  to  advo-  to  write  a  bill, 
cate  a  change  in  the  AFL-CIO  Mr.  Meany  proceeded  then  to 
stitution  that  was  designed  “throw  the  book”  at  Mr.  Ran- 
to  leave  no  doubt  about  an  in-  dolph,  reeling  off  instance  after 
ividual  union’s  autonomy.  He  instance  of  the  ITU  voting  to 
•minded  the  other  delegations  affirm  amalgamation  of  other 
that  the  ITU  at  one  time  had  craft  unions  and  revocation  of 
embraced  all  of  the  printing  charters. 

hades  and  he  gave  warning  “I  don’t  know  of  anyone 

that  the  ITU  alone  will  decide  threatening  ITU’s  jurisdiction,” 
where  it’s  headed  in  the  print-  Mr.  Meany  said.  “I  don’t  know 
®g  evolution.  of  any  eventuality  that  may 

“We  will  not  entertain  any  come  up  that  will  be  any  threat 
objection  from  any  source  to  this  great  traditional  stand- 
whatsoever  as  to  where  we  are  ard  of  freedom  and  independ- 
(?oing  or  what  we  are  doing,”  ence  of  this  wonderful  union  of 
said  Mr.  Randolph.  typographical  workers. 

The  ITU,  he  said,  will  not  “But  we  have  got  to  have 
subscribe  to  any  no-raiding  some  machinery  to  keep  order 
agreements  and  will  not  permit  in  our  own  house.” 


Isaacs  Discusses  the  ^Record’ 

Says  Press  Study  Not 
Inspired  by  Hutchins 


By  Norman  E.  Isaacs 

Chairman,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Committee  on 
Ethics  and  News  Objectivity 


I  agreements  and  w: 
’  I  EDITOR  &  PU 
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There  has  been  such  a  to-do 
in  some  quarters  in  American 
journalism  about  the  proposed 
study  of  the  press’  performance 
during  the  1956  national  politi¬ 
cal  campaign  that  I  am  moved 
to  ask  for  the  witness  stand. 

Some  newspapers  carried  edi¬ 
torials  saying  that  the  idea  wa.s 
inspired  by  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
president  of  The  Fund  for  the 
Republic.  Dr.  Hutchins  uttered 
a  very  mild  remonstrance,  say¬ 
ing  that  it  really  had  come  from 
our  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Not  “Inspired” 

This  brought  forth  a  new 
series  of  editorials  which  said 
Norman  Isaacs  “invented”  the 
idea  (it  is  used  in  quotes),  but 
that  it  was  clear  that  Dr.  Hut¬ 
chins’  thinking  had  led  to  my 
seduction.  One  typical  editorial 
caption  was:  “An  Inspired  In¬ 
vention.” 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only 
result  of  this  kind  of  journal¬ 
istic  bop-talk  is  to  merely  help 
provte  some  of  the  criticisms 
Dr.  Hutchins  has  made  about 
the  press  on  past  occasions. 

I  do  not  in  the  slightest  mind 
being  belabored  for  my  part  in 
the  proceedings,  so  long  as  they 
keep  on  mentioning  our  Louis¬ 
ville  newspapers,  but  I  would 


like  to  see  us  conduct  our  own 
business  on  a  level  of  factual 
accuracy. 

The  record  is  that  the  idea 
of  a  study  of  the  pres.s’  per¬ 
formance  came  up  at  the  1952 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention 
amid  all  the  talk  of  a  “one- 
party  press.”  I  wasn’t  there. 
Neither  was  Dr.  Hutchins. 

Started  in  ’52 

.•Vll  of  us  know,  however,  that 
the  idea  was  to  go  back  and 
check  the  press’  performance 
during  the  ’52  campaign.  SDX 
picked  a  select  committee  to  go 
into  it.  The  committee  split, 
some  holding  that  a  post  facto 
study  was  impossible.  It  went 
to  the  SDX  Executive  Council 
and  there  it  died. 

It  was  debated  anew  at  the 
1953  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  and  there  it  died  again. 

At  the  1954  convention  of 
SDX,  a  new  motion  was  passed 
setting  up  the  Committee  which 
I  now  head.  While  the  motion 
may  have  been  worded  in  ring- 
around-the-rosy  fashion,  SDX’s 
intention  of  looking  into  a 
study  of  the  press’  performance 
{Continued  on  j>age  73) 
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Lamb  Exonerated 
By  FCC  Examiner 


Washington 

A  hearing  examiner  has 
recommended  that  Publisher 
Edward  Lamb  be  granted  re¬ 
newal  of  his  radio-TV  license 
for  Erie,  Pa.,  advancing  to  the 
commission  level  the  longest 
and  probably  most  controversial 
case  in  Federal  Communications 
Commission  history. 

Examiner  Herbert  Sharfman 
concluded  upon  examination  of 
millions  of  words  of  oral  and 
printed  testimony  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Erie  Dispatch 
was  not  guilty  of  misrepresen¬ 
tation  in  his  application  for 
renewal. 

Commission  counsel  sought 
over  a  period  of  three  months 
to  prove  that  'Mr.  Lamb,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  written  statements, 
had  associated  himself  with 
leftist  causes  and  knowingly 
contributed  money  to  them. 

One  witness,  Marie  Natvig, 
was  sentenced  to  a  jail  term 
for  perjury;  others  recanted, 
violence  flared  and  the  hearing 
room  for  most  of  the  time  re¬ 
sembled  a  TV  set  more  than  a 
license  renewal  hearing. 

The  source  of  the  charges — 
that  Mr.  Lamb  had  belonged  to 
Communist-affiliated  groups 
and  contributed  to  Red  causes — 
has  never  been  disclosed. 

The  examiner  concluded  that 
“there  is  no  proof  that  Lamb 
personally  engaged  in  any  sub¬ 
versive  activity.” 

The  publisher's  activities  in 
connection  with  certain  organi¬ 
zations  were  attributed  to  his 
“professed  sympathy  with  the 
underdog,  his  espousal  of 
‘liberal’  causes,  and  his  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  community.”  While 
all  these  factors  must  have 
made  Mr.  Lamb  “attractive”  to 
certain  groups,  Mr.  Sharfman 
commented,  “the  first  two  fac¬ 
tors  must  also  have  made  him 
personally  susceptible.” 

However,  “to  say  that  he 
was  starry-eyed  is  not  to  con¬ 
clude  that  his  eyes  must  also 
have  been  shot  with  malevolent 
gleams,”  the  government  offi¬ 
cial  explained. 

It  was  “manifest”  from  Mr. 
Lamb’s  writings  on  Russia 
years  ago,  Mr.  Sharfman  con¬ 
tinued,  that  he  was  “personally 
sympathetic  to  the  Soviet  re¬ 
gime  ...”  but  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  he  “called  for  the 
importation  of  Communism  in 
the  U.S.  and  the  destruction  of 
American  institutions.  Sym¬ 


pathy  with  ...  an  alien  regime 
in  its  own  country  .  .  .  need 
not  be  incompatible  with  a  love 
of  America  and  its  basic  in¬ 
stitutions” 

The  examiner  described  Mr. 
Lamb  as  “a  shrewd,  success¬ 
ful  and  aggressive  lawyer  who 
was  connected  in  some  way 
with  several  Communist-domi¬ 
nated  matters  which,  despite 
his  demonstrated  acumen,  he 
failed  to  recognize. 

“His  possible  naivete  in  al¬ 
lying  himself  with  these  groups 
cannot  be  transformed  into 
something  .  .  .  sinister.”  He 
allowed,  however,  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  newspaper-broad¬ 
cast  station  owner  which 
emerges  from  his  conclusions 
is  “one  of  uncertain  authen¬ 
ticity.” 

Answering  Mr.  Lamb’s 
charges  that  the  hearing  was 
not  justified,  Mr.  Scharfman 
said  information  in  the  com¬ 
mission’s  possession  was  ob¬ 
viously  serious  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  further  inquiry. 

Initial  decisions  become  ef¬ 
fective  in  40  days  unless  the 
commission  decides  to  review 
the  case  or  an  objection  is  re¬ 
ceived. 

• 

Brooklyn  Daily 
Will  Expand  Dec.  16 

Brooklyn  Daily,  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  paper  for  about  20  years, 
will  shoot  for  a  circulation  of 
100,000  beginning  Dec.  16  with 
an  expanded  edition  covering 
all  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Sidney  and  Albert  Klass,  co¬ 
publishers,  said  the  tabloid  has 
employed  several  former  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  staffers  and  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  United  Press  Serv¬ 
ice.  The  paper  will  be  priced 
at  5c  per  copy,  Monday  through 
Friday.  A  weekend  edition  may 
be  added  later. 


N.Y.  Spanish  Daily 
Names  Malkin  Ad  Heail 

Philip  A.  Malkin,  formerly 
sales  manager  of  Nancy  Sas¬ 
ser’s  “Buy  Lines”  column,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  El  Diario  de  Nueva 
York,  Spanish  language  daily. 

Prior  to  joining  “Buy  Lines” 
Mr.  Malkin  was  for  11  years  an 
account  executive  with  George 
A.  McDevitt  Co.,  newspaper 
representatives. 


ad-lines 

REDUCING  CAPSULE  TO  GET  FATTENED  AD  BUDGET 

Record-setting  ad  budget  of  $1,000,000 
will  be  used  by  State  Pharmacal  Co.,  Chicago, 
to  promote  "All-ih-One"  reducing  capsules 
during  1956.  Media  schedule  includes  news¬ 
papers  throughout  U.S..  every  rotogravure 
section.  Puck  the  Comic  Weekly,  trade  books 
and  radio-TV  (via  Schwimmer  &  Scott). 

117  PAPERS  ACCEPT  VERTICAL  COLOR  ADS 

List  of  newspapers  accepting  vertical 
color  units  on  black  and  white  daily  com¬ 
ic  pages  now  up  to  117  newspapers  in  106 
markets.  Latest  papers  include:  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Pantagraph ;  Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler;  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post; 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Dally  News  ;  Ft.  Dodge  (Iowa) 
Messenger  &  Chronicle;  Muscatine  (Iowa) 
Journal;  Pasco  (Wash.)  Columbia  Basin  News; 
and  Provo  (Utah)  Daily  Herald. 

SEAGRAM’S  SAFETY  MODERATION  AD  EXTENDED 

"Safety  First"  for  drivers  will  be  New 
Year's  Eve  theme  of  Seagram's  third  consecutive 
safety  moderation  ad  (via  Warwick  &  Legler, 
Inc.)  warning  of  dangers  of  drinking  and 
driving.  Program  has  been  extended  beyond 
last  year's  and  will  run  in  76  newspapers  in 
61  leading  markets,  reaching  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  16,250,000. 

YULE  RETAIL  SALES  TO  BOOST  *55  TOTAL 

Record  volume  of  Christmas  buying  expected 
to  push  total  '55  retail  sales  to  new  high  of  , 
at  least  $185  billion.  $15  million  over  '54, 
according  to  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S. 

'MIRACLE*  DENTIFRICE  ADS  TAKE  A  PASTING 

Dentrifice  advertising  that  promises  mir¬ 
acles  in  preventing  tooth  decay  and  gum  dis¬ 
eases  was  condemned  this  week  at  Greater  New 
York  dental  meeting.  Dr.  0.  J.  McCormack,  pres¬ 
ident,  Dental  Society  of  State  of  New  York, 
said  that  despite  all  ad  claims  no  "therapeu¬ 
tic"  paste  or  powder  had  been  accepted  by  den¬ 
tal  profession.  He  called  such  false  claims 
"almost  criminally  deceptive  and  mis¬ 
leading.  " 

DAILIES  REPORT  40%  BOATING  LINAGE  GAIN 

Some  169  newspapers  throughout  U.S.  re¬ 
ported  40%  gain  in  boating  ad  linage  during 
*55,  National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat 
Manufacturers  announced  this  week.  Only  four 
dailies  indicated  a  status  quo  or  slight  lev; 
elling  off  from  *54  linage.  Poll  was  con¬ 
ducted  among  562  newspapers  requesting  free 
ad  mats. 

SRDS  REPORTS  RATE.  CIRCULATION  GAINS 

Daily  newspaper  maximil  rates  were  slight- ; 
ly  higher  in  July,  '55  than  in  January,  '55 
for  a.m.  and  all-day  papers,  slightly  lower  for 
evening  papers  says  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Ser¬ 
vice  study  of  rate  trends.  Index  for  line  rates 
shows  greater  gains  than  index  for  circula¬ 
tion. 
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By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


ANA  Clarifies  Position 
On  Justice  Dept.  Suit 


Paul  B.  West,  president,  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  in  a  letter  mailed  to  all 
ANA  members,  this  week 
sought  to  clarify  “some  con¬ 
fusion  and  possible  misunder¬ 
standings”  as  to  ana’s  po¬ 
sition  arising  from  “some  pub¬ 
lished  interpretations  and  im¬ 
plications”  as  a  result  of  a 
talk  made  by  ANA  General 
Counsel  Gilbert  H.  Weil  at  the 
recent  ANA  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  (E&P,  Nov.  5,  page 
10). 

‘Very  Real  Interest’ 

Emphasizing  that  ANA  is 
not  a  party  to  the  action  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  against 
several  organizations  repre¬ 
senting  me<iia  and  ad  agencies, 
Mr.  West  said  that  because 
complaints  issued  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  involve  agency  recog¬ 
nition  and  15%  commission 
practices,  the  ANA  “has  a 
very  real  interest  in  the  effects 
this  government  action  may 
have  on  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  advertisers  and  their 
agencies.” 

Regarding  the  question  of 
ANA’S  position  on  the  16% 
agency  commission  method,  Mr. 
West  said  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  “ANA  has  taken  no 
position  for  or  against  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  15%  agency  com¬ 
mission  as  a  basic  method  of 
compensation.” 

Partial  text  of  Mr.  West’s 
letter  follows: 

Individual  Responsibility 

“The  matter  of  what  services 
an  advertiser  requires  and  ob¬ 
tains  from  his  agency  and 
what  is  to  be  paid  for  those 
services  is  the  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  advertiser; 
just  as  the  matter  of  the  scope 
and  character  of  an  agency’s 
services  and  what  the  agency 
will  charge  for  those  services 
is  the  individual  responsibility 
of  the  agency.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  16% 
commission  method  for  agency 
services  has  served  advertisers 
and  advertising  well  over  the 
years.  It  is  also  recognized  that 
as  advertising  has  expanded  in 
volume,  scope  and  importance 
as  an  indispensable  sales  and 
public  relations  instrumentality 
of  American  industry,  the  scope 
and  value  of  the  specialized 
services  required  of  well-or¬ 


ganized  agencies  have  expanded 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  commission  system  as 
originally  conceived.  C  o  n  s  e  - 
quently,  the  matter  of  de¬ 
termining  the  value  of  these 
expanding  services  in  any  given 
case  and  arriving  at  an  equit¬ 
able  basis  of  payment  has  be¬ 
come  an  increasing  problem  to 
many  advertisers  and  their 
agencies. 

Transcending  Importance 

“Regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the  Justice  Department’s  ac¬ 
tion,  one  point  of  transcending 
importance  stands  out:  I  think 
you  will  agree  upon  reviewing 
Mr.  Weil’s  talk,  the  weight  of 
his  remarks  is  aimed  at  en- 
courag^ing  advertisers  to  study 
and  develop  with  their  agencies 
working  agreements  that  will 
insure  the  most  effective  ser¬ 
vice  on  an  equitable  basis  of 
payment  in  keeping  with  the 
principle  that  ‘the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.’ 

“I  believe  the  conviction  is 
prevalent  among  advertisers  to¬ 
day  that  they  have  a  highly 
valuable  asset  in  the  creative 
and  specialized  skills  of  their 
agencies.  This  has  been  in¬ 
creasingly  recognized  as  agen¬ 
cies  have  broadened  the  base  of 
their  services  and  can  generally 
offer  advertisers  far  more  than 
the  minimum — the  creating  and 
placing  of  advertisements. 

Effective  Approach 

“It  is  in  this  direction  that 
the  ANA  has  been  working 
for  some  time  through  its  Ad¬ 
vertising  Management  Commit¬ 
tee.  Increasingly  we  are  find¬ 
ing:  when  an  advertiser  draws 
up  a  carefully  thought-through 
working  ag^reement  with  his 
agency  in  which  the  kinds  of 
services  he  requires,  the  extent 
to  which  the  agency  agrees  to 
perform  such  services,  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  each  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  cost  of  the 
specified  services  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  customary  commis¬ 
sion  arrangement,  or  the  extent 
to  which  other  considerations 
might  bear  upon  the  subject — 
where  these  are  meticulously 
spelled  out,  this  is  a  most  ef¬ 
fective  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

“It  is  clear  that  the  full  power 
of  advertising  will  be  necessary 
as  never  before  to  meet  the 


FTC  Zeros -In 
On  *Bait  Ads’ 

The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  this  week  zeroed-in 
on  “bait  advertising”  in  a 
warning  against  merchants 
who  advertised  “nailed  to 
the  floor”  barg^ains  as  bait 
to  lure  customers  into  buying 
high-priced  products.  It  la¬ 
beled  bait  advertising  a  men¬ 
ace  to  the  pocketbook. 

The  statement  was  the 
first  of  several  the  FTC  is 
issuing  as  warnings  to  the 
public  about  undesirable 
trade  practices. 

challenge  of  creative  marketing 
now  confronting  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Any  action  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  caus¬ 
ing  a  deterioration  of  agency 
services,  or  that  would  impede 
the  desired  development  of 
agencies’  services  to  meet  ad¬ 
vertisers’  expanding  marketing 
needs,  along  with  the  evolution 
of  an  equitable  basis  of  pay¬ 
ment  for  such  services,  would 
be  a  disservice  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  all  concerned  and 
should  be  avoided.” 

• 

‘Boy  Linage’ 

Shows  Gains 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Increased  newspaperboy  pro¬ 
motion  linage  in  California 
Newspaper  Foundation  newspa¬ 
pers  is  reflected  in  the  annual 
report  of  Managing  Director 
Robert  Macklin. 

The  total  space  used  during 
the  fiscal  year  in  reporting 
newspapers  was  40,872  inches. 
This  compares  with  39,049 
inches  tabulated  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  12-month  period. 

Linage  leader  was  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  with  2,542  inches 
of  space  used  in  newspaperboy 
promotion  during  the  year.  The 
Tribune  had  placed  fourth  in 
last  year’s  totals  with  a  1,577- 
inch  total. 

Second  was  the  Eureka  Hum¬ 
boldt  Standard-Times,  with  2,- 
030  inches.  The  Long  Beach  In¬ 
dependent  Press-Telegram  with 
1,684  was  third,  nosing  out  the 
.Son  Rafael  Independent-Jour¬ 
nal,  with  1,681. 

Next  in  turn  came  the  San 
Mateo  Times,  1,556,  and  the 
Glendale  News-Press,  with  1,- 
503  inches,  the  CNF  report 
shows.  Five  other  dailies  print¬ 
ed  more  than  1,C00  inches  of 
newspaperboy  promotion  dur¬ 
ing  Uie  year. 


Pepsi  Cola 
Ends  Contract 
With  Agency 

The  $6,000,000  Pepsi-Cola  ac¬ 
count  held  by  Biow-Beim-Toi- 
go,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been 
terminated  by  the  Pepsi-Cola 
Co. 

A  spokesman  for  Pepsi-Cola 
said  no  new  agency  has  been 
decided  upon  but  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  are  being  asked  to 
make  a  pitch. 

Cancellation  Clause 

First  indication  that  the  con¬ 
tract  was  being  ended  came 
Dec.  5  when  John  Toigo,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  agen¬ 
cy,  issued  a  statement  in  which 
he  said  the  contract  could  not 
be  terminated  immediately  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  four-month  can¬ 
cellation  clause  which  would 
expire  March  31,  1966.  He 
added  that  Pepsi  has  a  personal 
contract  with  him  which  would 
have  two  years  to  run. 

Blow  Cites  Job 

Milton  Biow,  chairman  of 
B-B-T,  issued  a  statement 
praising  Mr.  Toigo’s  work  on 
the  account.  He  would  not  com¬ 
ment  on  Mr.  Toigo’s  contract 
claims  or  why  Pepsi  was  end¬ 
ing  its  contract. 

An  agency  statement  did  say 
that  Mr.  Toigo’s  statement  had 
been  issued  without  Mr.  Biow’s 
knowledge. 

B-B-T  places  an  estimated 
$45,000,000  worth  of  billings. 

• 

Thomas  Appointed 
To  Handle  NAM’s  PR 

Appointment  of  Edward  F. 
Thomas  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  public  relations  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers,  effective  immediately, 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Kenneth  R.  Miller,  the  NAM’s 
managing  director. 

Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  a  vice- 
president  and  public  relations 
account  supervisor  at  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  has  been 
active  in  the  public  relations 
field  in  New  York  for  a  number 
of  years.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Thompson  advertising  firm  in 
June,  1954,  he  held  a  similar 
position  at  Geyer  Advertising, 
Inc.  During  his  11  years  with 
Geyer  he  handled  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  numerous  industrial 
accounts. 
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Plymouth  Color  Insert 
Adds  A  New  Dimension 


/V.  Y.  News  Readers 
Playing  Product  Game 

For  the  past  six  weeks, 


Philadelphia  and  the  whole  matter  had  to 


readers  of  the  New  York  News 
have  been  enjoying  a  bingo¬ 
like  diversion,  Product  Pictures 


Ad  Budgeting 
Problems  Told 

San  Francisco 
Color  pictures  and  sound  ef- 


T 


fects  gave  a  dramatic  por- 


Plymouth  announced  its  1956  be  also  cleared  with  Post  Of-  Game,  which  offers  $142,000  in  trayal  of  the  problems  faced  in 

models  this  Fall  with  a  cam-  fice  officials.  varied  merchandise  as  prizes,  handling  a  major  advertising 

paign  featuring  a  four-color.  Rates  had  to  be  negotiated  Running  exclusively  in  the  account  in  a  presentation  be- 
four-page  newspaper  insert  with  publishers  because  nothing  News  since  Thursday,  Oct.  20,  fore  the  California  Press  As- 

which  added  a  new  dimension  like  the  insert  had  ever  been  it  will  continue  each  Thursday  sociation. 


to  newspaper  advertising,  ac-  done  before  and  established 
cording  to  Bruce  Miller,  direc-  rate  cards  did  not  apply, 
tor  of  advertising  and  merchan-  The  Post  Office  Department, 
dising,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  which  frowns  on  distribution 


through  Jan.  12,  1956  when  it  The  vivid  display  was  made 
completes  its  12th  consecutive  by  Southern  Pacific,  which  ad- 
week.  vertises  its  railroad  services  in 

In  seven  columns  of  adver-  843  daily  and  weekly  newspa- 


Philadelphia,  which  handles  the  of  anything  like  handbills  or  tising  space  (5  columns  to  the  pers  throughout  the  country. 


account.  throwaways  by  newspapers. 

The  insert  bi-ought  to  news-  had  to  be  reassured  that  this 
paper  advertising  the  coverage  was  regular  advertising. 


and  impact  of  the  TV  spectacu¬ 
lar.  The  four-color,  four-page 
insert  was  printed  by  rotogra- 
vuie  on  slick  roto  stock  in 
Philadelphia  and  was  supplied 
complete  to  42  newspapers  in  32 
different  cities. 

Ayer  officials  said  that 
through  the  unique  insert  an 
agency  found  a  way  to  get  top 
quality  and  uniform  color  re- 


News  page),  Product  Pictures  In  the  10  Western  states  alone. 
Company  lists  75  advertised  the  SP  list  totals  220  daily  and 
products  in  small  segments,  548  weekly  newspapers, 
most  of  them  carrying  pictures.  The  executive  handling  such 
The  player  using  a  card  ob-  a  list  appears  to  be  in  a  serene 
tainable  free  at  food,  drug,  position,  but  actually  he  stands 
hardware  and  paint  stores  directly  over  California’s  great- 
throughout  the  metropolitan  est  earthquake  fault,  explained 
ties.  The  newspapers  distribu-  area,  must  match  the  pictures  Robert  Beaumont,  of  Foote, 

ting  the  insert  were  merely  on  the  card  with  those  pub-  Cone  &  Belding. 

identified  in  a  list  in  5-point  lished  in  each  Thursday’s  News.  The  ulcer-ridden  advertising 

type  at  the  bottom  of  the  Five  pictures  in  a  row,  either  manager  and  his  secretary, 

fourth  page.  across,  down  or  diagonally.  Miss  Chance,  were  shown  in  a 

Page  size  was  inches  mean  the  card  is  a  winner,  typical  day.  The  two  were 


No  Masthead 

The  insert  did  not  carry  the 
masthead  of  any  newspaper, 
and  this  had  to  be  cleared  with 
publishers  and  postal  authori- 


production.  The  agency  also  yjy  21%  inches.  This  provided  Prizes  include  mink  stoles,  TV^  trapped  in  the  middle  during 


i-eported  high  readership 

In  addition  to  the  print  order 
for  newspaper  use  of  19,700,- 
000,  Plymouth  bought  an  addi¬ 
tional  200,000  copies  for  mer¬ 
chandising  purposes. 

Biggest  Single  Printing? 

“I  believe,”  Mr.  Miller  said, 
through  a  statement  issued  by  in  Sunday  supplements 


a  huge  center  spread  for  dis¬ 
play  of  the  1956  Plymouth,  and 
no  gutter  to  break  up  the  dis¬ 
play. 

Newspaper  advertising  by 


Ayer,  “that  this  may  be  the 
biggest  single  printing  of  a 
major  advertisement  ever 
done.” 

The  printing  costs  alone  were 
more  than  $200,000  Ayer  of¬ 
ficials  pointed  out.  Sixteen 
freight  carloads  —  more  than 
.500  ton'  of  34-pound  slick  roto 
stock — was  used. 

The  insert  reached  about  40% 
of  the  nation’s  population, 
representing  nearly  half  of  na¬ 
tional  buying  power  and  45% 
of  the  Plymouth  market. 

Ayer’s  media  department  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  for  the  insert 
and  put  in  seven  months  of 
work  and  negotiations  in  clear¬ 
ing  tracks  for  the  printing  job. 

Among  the  things  it  did  was 
conduct  a  blind  survey  through 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  to  get  re¬ 
actions  from  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers. 

‘Wild  Dream’ 

For  obvious  reasons,  neither 


sets,  dishwashers,  freezers,  a  series  of  episodes, 
radio  sets,  movie  outfits,  and  The  real  upset  occurred  when 
a  variety  of  other  valuable  a  newspaper  association  accused 
awards.  the  railroad  of  turning  to  a 

^  _  Stores  with  Product  Pictures  magazine  for  a  local  presenta- 

the  Plymouth  factory,  included  Cards  on  hand  report  sharp  in-  tion,  explained  Albert  L.  Kohn. 
besides  the  four-color,  four-  creases  in  traffic  and  sales,  as  advertising  manager,  SP. 
page  insert,  a  heavy  schedule  public  response  to  the  game  “This  fiscal  year  we  again 

mounts  daily.  spending  more  for  newspa- 

per  advertising  and  more  for 
advertising  than  ever  before," 


i  *1  iTTlilT  A1  aavertising  tnan  ev 

Accident,  Health  Insurance  Ad 

'  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

May  Fall  Under  State  Control  '•'"p 


of  insurance  except  where  such 
Plymouth’s  nor  Ayer’s  name  state  regulation,  either  as  a 
was  used  in  the  survey.  Ayer  matter  of  fact  or  of  law,  is 
reports  that  some  publishers  impossible  or  clearly  ineffec- 
said  such  an  insert  was  “just  tive.” 


Cleveland 

Washington  the  Commission’s  jurisdiction  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
An  FTC  Examiner  has  where  state  laws  are  adequate  spent  $3,300,000  on  advertising 
placed  health  and  accident  in-  and  effective.  The  Examiner  in  1954,  with  daily  newspapers 
surance  advertising  beyond  the  agreed  that  all  states,  except  being  the  top  medium,  and  the 
reach  of  the  regulatory  body  in  Montana  and  Missouri,  do  have  advertising  budget  is  expected 
46  states,  subject  to  concur-  laws  which  “adequately  pro-  to  go  even  higher, 
rence  by  the  Federal  Trade  hibit  false,  misleading  or  de-  This  was  the  word  from  P.  J. 
Commission.  ceptive  advertising.”  The  firm  Lynch,  senior  vicepresident  of 

If  the  conclusions  reached  by  does  no  business  in  Montana,  the  road,  who  addressed  the 
Examiner  Frank  Hier  are  sus-  and  there  wac  no  evidence  that  Cleveland  Advertising  Club, 
tained,  health  and  accident  it  advertises  in  Missouri.  Mr.  Lynch  said  he  was  sold 

policy  advertising  will  be  under  Government  counsel  argued  on  advertising.  Union  Pacific, 

Washington  surveillance  only  that  Federal  and  State  regula-  fifth  in  gross  revenue,  is  first 
in  Rhode  Island,  Mississippi,  tions  complement  each  other  in  advertising  expenditures, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  and  can  compatibly  co-exist  Net  results  at  the  end  of 
The  ruling  on  Commission  within  a  state.  Examiner  Hier  the  year  have  proved  the  ef- 
jurisdiction  involves  an  inter-  answered:  fectiveness  of  advertising,  Mr. 

pretation  of  the  “McCarran  “Such  an  application  of  a  Lynch  said,  particularly  as  re- 

Act.”  This  law  withdraws  fed-  general  Federal  Statute  flies  in 
eral  control,  and  sanctions  the  very  teeth  of  the  unequivo- 
“state  control  of  the  business  cal  prohibition  of  the  McCarran 

Act.  This  is  not  compatability, 
but  supersession.” 

The  Examiner  suggested  the 


gards  newspaper  advertising. 


Peak  Promoted 

Chicago 

W.  J.  Peak,  general  informa- 


possibility  that  advertising  tion  manager  of  Illinois  Bell 
might  be  cleared  by  a  State  and  Telephone  Co.,  has  been  pro- 


a  wild  dream.”  Federal  Life  and  Casualty  the  same  copy  held  violative  of  moted  to  assistant  vicepresident 

Negotiations  also  had  to  be  Co.,  had  answered  an  FTC  Federal  Statute  within  the  in  the  public  relations  depart- 

made  with  publishers  once  the  complaint  against  its  advertis-  same  State,  if  a  contrary  deci-  ment.  He  will  continue  to  di¬ 
idea  was  accepted  by  Plymouth  ing  practices  by  challenging  .sion  were  to  be  entered  by  him.  rect  the  news  service. 
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whatever  Your 
Food  Store  Product 

-—This  Food  Store  Panel 
Conducted  For  Us  By 
The  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  Will  Help  You 

Speed  Your  Sales 
In  Greater 
Cleveland! 


>to»* 


Here  is  a  directional  influence  to  your  sales  and 
advertising  activity  for  any  food  store  product. 


H  This  continuing  study  is  a  full  and 
comprehensive  report,  from  an  adequate  sample,  of 
sales  and  sales  influence  details  of  a  good  varietv 
of  products.  This  penetrating  expression  of  market 
activity  will  be  a  vital  aid  to  all  who  sell  throug' 
the  food  stores  of  this  area. 

There  are  many  variables,  by  type  of  store  and  by 
economic  area,  which  are  common  to  the  sale  of 
almost  all  food  store  products. 

These  audits  express  consumer  purchase,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  inventory  for  the  total  County. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  the  reports  is  that  they 
distinguish  these  by  corporate  chain  vs.  all  other 
stores,  and  by  the  two  major  economic  areas  of  the 
County,  which  contain  approximate  halves  of  the 
County’s  families. 


A  few  of  the  many  other  facts  of  common  inter¬ 
est  to  be  reported  are:  The  relation  of  sales  to 
distribution... Ratio  of  retailer  stocks  to  sales, 
to  express  stock  turn... Sales  volume  trends,  in 
total  and  per  store  handling . . .  Product  type 
trends  within  commodity  groups ...  Retailer 
co-operation  in  store  displays,  advertising  and 
coupon  redemption... Consumer  sales  influence 
created  by  special  advertising  promotions. 

See  and  study  these  reports  for  their  fullness  of 
sales  influence  detail,  and  for  the  facts  they  will 
supply  to  aid  your  own  planning  of  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  Market. 


OJnM 


UA: 


if  you  want  thasa  nports 
to  com*  to  you  ngularly. 


MARKET  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cretmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Son  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Atlanta 
editor  8c  publisher  for  December  10,  19?^ 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


Sears  Tells  Consumers 
A  boutNewsprintShortage 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 

The  first  newspaper  adver¬ 
tiser  to  call  the  newsprint 
shortage  to  the  consumers’  at¬ 
tention  here  is  Sears  Roebuck 
and  Co.,  which:  1)  Compressed 
four  full  pages  of  newspaper 
ads  into  one,  and  2)  Told  the 
public  why  in  an  8-column,  one- 
inch  ad  across  the  top  of  each 
such  page. 

Each  original-page  ad  occu¬ 
pied  slightly  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  page  in  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  and  more  than 
half  of  the  box-at-the-top  said: 
“LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS 
FORCED  TO  CUT  AD  SPACE 

ff 

Copy  in  the  box  went  on  to 
say: 

“An  acute  shortage  of  news¬ 
print  has  made  it  necessary  for 
newspapers  to  drastically  cut 
all  advertising  space!  We  are 
forced  to  present  four  times  as 
much  advertising  in  the  space 
available.  Here  are  four  full 
pages  of  ads  reduced  and 
printed  in  one  page  to  give  you 
the  same  amount  of  sensational 
values  as  we  should  normally 
present  on  four  pages!” 

yARGVS  Hails  FTCs 
Action  as  Healthy 

Chicago 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
complaints  against  Food  Fair 


Stores,  Giant  Food  Shopping 
Center  and  11  food  manufac¬ 
turers  were  hailed  as  serving 
to  raise  the  standard  of  con¬ 
duct  in  the  food  industry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the'  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Grocers. 

“We  do  not  know  whether  the 
respondents  in  these  cases  are 
guilty  of  the  charges  made 
against  them,”  said  Mrs.  Marie 
Kiefer,  N  ARGUS  secretary- 
manager,  “but  the'  fact  that 
the  cases  were  filed  should  have 
a  deterrent  effect  in  the  indus¬ 
try  and  prevent  price  discrimi¬ 
nations.” 

She  pointed  out  that  filing 
of  the  complaints  will  serve 
to  counteract  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  harmful  price  discrimi¬ 
nations,  causing  suppliers  and 
retailers  to  be  more  cautious  in 
giving  and  accepting  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotional  allowances. 
Special  anniversary  sales,  she 
said,  have  been  the  prime  source 
of  such  discriminations. 

Resigns  from  Mart 

Chicago 

Robert  B.  Johnson,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Mart  for  the  past 
seven  years,  is  resigning  his 
post,  effective  Dec.  15.  He  said 
he  will  soon  announce  his 
future  plans.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
been  in  charge  of  advertising 
and  public  relations  at  the 


Miami  Daily  News  Issues 
Double-Feature  Holidays 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
gave  a  double-featured  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  1955  Christmas 
season  during  the  week  of  Nov. 
20. 

Two  color-full  special  issue, 
a  Thanksgiving  Day  Christmas 
Shoppers  Issue  and  the  Fourth 
Annual  Christmas  Gift  Guide 
in  the  News,  Sunday,  Nov.  27 
issue,  provided  the  debut  of  the 
Miami  Christmas  season. 

The  Thanksgiving  paper,  con¬ 
taining  56  pages  and  a  16-page 
tabloid  ad  section,  highlighted 
the  holiday  season. 

Full  color  photographs  on 
section  covers  and  liberal  use 
of  color  in  ads  throughout  ac¬ 
cented  the  Yule  theme. 

The'  News  Gift  Guide,  an 
established  yearly  Miami  fea¬ 
ture,  ran  to  44  pages  of  gift 
suggestion  ads. 


Mart,  having  previously  been 
director  of  public  relations  for 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 


Phila.  Inquirer’s  Mag. 
Breaks  All  Records 

Philadelphia 
"Today,”  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirers  Sunday  magazine, 
broke  all  records  Dec.  4  with  a 
100-page  edition,  12  pages 
larger  than  the  previous  high. 

Included  were  more  than  120 
advertisers,  41  color  advertise¬ 
ments  and  over  55,000  lines  of 
advertising.  Among  the  adver¬ 


tisers  were  six  full  pages  of 
mail  order,  24  pages  of  national 
advertising  and  35  pages  of  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising. 


Phila.  Bulletin  Will 
Color-Cast  Parade 

Philadelphu 

The  Mummers’  Parade,  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  55-year-old  welcome  to 
the  New  Year,  will  be  televised 
in  color  for  the  first  time  Janu¬ 
ary  2,  1956,  exclusively  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  WCAU- 
TV. 

The  annual  parade,  which 
has  been  televised  for  the  last 
6  years,  will  become  the  first 
sponsored  color  program  in 
Philadelphia  television  history. 
It  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Penn 
Fruit  Company. 

Motorama  in  5  Cities 

General  Motors’  industrial 
show,  “Motorama,”  will  be 
staged  in  five  major  cities  in 
1956,  providing  newspapers 
with  special  opportunities  for 
advertising  linage.  Initial  pre¬ 
sentation  will  be  at  New  York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Jan.  19- 
24.  The  show  will  then  move 
to  Miami,  Fla.,  Feb.  4-12;  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  March  3-11; 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  March 
24-April  1;  and  Boston,  Mass.. 
April  19-2^ 

• 

W-H  Appointed 

The  Kansas  City  ( Kas.) 
Star  and  Times  has  named 
West-Holliday  Co.  as  its  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  in  the 
Western  area,  effective  Jan.  1. 


Grocery  Bill... over  $1,000,000  a  Week! 


Every  week  families  in  the  South  Bend  Corporate  City 
Area  spend  more  than  $1,000,000  in  their  grocery 
stores!  That's  big  business.  And  important  food  re¬ 
tailers  know  it.  (Dne  new  chain  has  opened  here;  an¬ 
other  is  expanding.  Independents  are  growing  fast — 
they’ve  doubled  their  share  of  newspaper  advertising 
linage  in  the  past  five  years.  Want  all  the  facts?  Ask 
our  represenutive  to  show  you  "The  New  South  Bend 
Grocery  Story’’  containing  a  6-month  grocery  inventory 
study  made  by  Burgoyne  Grocery  and  Drug  Index. 
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Dw  Sowrti  Sand,  Ind.  Matkati 
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In  Texas.. . 

SALES  MANAGEMENT  REPORTS  THAT 


(NOVEMBER  10,  1955) 


IS 


erowMf  'FASTER !  Ip 


POPULATION 

EFFECTIVE 
BUYING  INCOME 


RETAIL  SALES 


FOOD  STORE  SALES 

FURNITURE- 

HOUSEHOLD— 

RADIO  STORE  SALES 


PROOF  POSITIVE!  .  .  .  that  FORT  WORTH 
is  one  of  America’s  leading  markets  covered  by 

THE  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 


I 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  JR.,  Preiici^nt  onW  Nohono/  A(jv^rf$tinq  Otrerfor 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

. . .  without  the  use  of  schemes,  premiums  or  contests — ^**Just  a  Good  Newspaper” 

editor  a:  publisher  (or  Occembor  10.  1953 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 

Pacific  T&T  Color  Ads 
Sell  Color  in  Color  Phones 


San  Francisco 

Newspaper  color  is  spark¬ 
ing  a  color  telephone  campaign 
being  conducted  by  Pacific 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
The  color  is  appearing  in  52 
dailies. 

Black  and  white  copy  stress¬ 
ing  the  color  phones  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  an  additional  341 
dailies  and  weeklies  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Nevada  and  Oregon  to 
provide  a  campaign  powered  by 
by  393  newspapers 

As  many  as  four  different 
colors  will  appear  in  the  De¬ 
cember  releases  of  this  cam¬ 
paign,  when  “Ring  in  Christ¬ 
mas  with  this  modern  gift 
idea — color  telephones,”  will  be 
the  slogan. 

Each  ad  bears  but  one  color 
aside  from  black  and  white. 
Markets  with  four  dailies,  such 
as  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  will  feature  a  different 
color  in  each  newspaper. 

Red,  blue,  green  and  yellow 
are  the  colors  which  have  been 


used  in  the  campaign,  which 
began  last  May  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  into  next  year.  Two  color 
I’eleases  were  scheduled  for  the 
November-December  period. 

“Reproduction  Fine” 

“Reproduction  has  been  very 
fine,”  reports  Clayton  Going 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  of  the  color  used 
in  52  dailies  by  Pacific  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Company. 
The  list  extends  beyond  the 
“mets”  into  such  dailies  as  the 
Monterey  Peninsula  Herald, 
San  Mateo  Times,  Salinas  Cali¬ 
fornian  and  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal. 

The  dominant  color  to  be 
used  in  December  releases  will 
be  green,  BBDO’s  Don  Mad¬ 
den  reported.  October  releases 
were  dominantly  red.  Then, 
too,  different  colors  were  add¬ 
ed  in  areas  with  multiple  dail¬ 
ies. 

1000-Line  Ads 

The  color  application  is  to 


SAN  DIE60»BIGGER 

POPULATION 


Minneopolis,  Minn.  .  .  719,700 

Miami,  Fla . 712,700 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  ...  667,700 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


New  Orleans,  La. .  .  .  619,900 
Indianopolis,  Ind. .  .  .  613,600 
Birmingham,  Ala. .  .  .  606,800 
.  .  .  567,900 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA  737,100 


IIFRESINTIO  NATIONAUT  BY 


Data  Copyrighted  1955 
Sales  Management,  Survey 
of  Buying  Power;  further 
reproduction  not  licensed. 


Ifanllifgo  Union 

AND 

fyfN/NG  Tribune 


THI  MST.NOiUOAY  COMFANY,  MC 


SAN  OlfCO  CAUrORNIA^ 


imuaitBt  cliift  < 
It  III  ttt  / 


the  telephone  illustration,  to 
the  word  “color”  in  the  ads, 
and  to  a  slogan  line  attached 
to  the  signature.  Releases  are 
four  columns  by  250  lines. 

Black  and  white  copy  is  be¬ 
ing  used  in  73  other  dailies  and 
in  268  weekly  new.'papers. 
Thus,  while  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  spots  also  are  being  used 
in  the  campaign,  newspapers 
are  “the  big  guns”  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

In  developing  this  new  of¬ 
fering,  PT&T  has  also  used 
Sunday  newspaper  supplements 
and  regional  magazines.  Color 
advertisements  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Examinees  Pictorial 
Living  and  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times’  Home  Magazine 
were  used  in  November  and 
scheduled  again  for  December. 

Carstairs  Boosts  Linage 
50%  for  Netc  Package 

Carstairs  White  Seal  whiskey 
will  this  week  introduce  a  new 
year-around  Early  American 
decanter  bottle,  the  only  special 
gift  decanter  in  its  class. 

Ad  budget  for  the  new  pack¬ 
age  will  have  a  50%  linage  in¬ 
crease  and  copy  will  appear  in 
over  250  papers  during  Decem¬ 
ber,  according  to  S.  Jesse  Ro¬ 
binson,  Carstairs  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager. 
Supporting  the  newspaper  sche¬ 
dule  will  be  car  cards  and  out¬ 
door. 

Carstairs  is  now  one  of  the 
heaviest  newspaper  advertisers 
in  its  class,  Mr.  Robinson  said. 
In  newspapers  in  New  York 
City,  he  pointed  out,  Carstairs 
had  nearly  twice  as  much  linage 
as  its  nearest  competitor  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  of 
1955.  Only  one  other  whiskey, 
a  higher-priced  brand,  bought 
more  space  than  Carstairs. 

Included  in  the  heavy  sched¬ 
ule,  Mr.  Robinson  said,  will  be 
increased  use  of  color  in  many 
markets. 

Many  of  the  holiday  ads, 
spotlighting  the  distinctive 
Early  American  bottle,  will  run 
to  1,750  and  1,000  lines. 

Other  Campaigns  ,  .  . 

•  Color  and  black  and  white 
pages  in  40  Sunday  supplements 
are  being  used  by  Yardley  as 
part  of  a  Christmas  campaign 
(via  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son)  for 
its  luxury  toiletries  for  men  and 
women.  Network  TV  and  color 
pages  and  double  spreads  in 
magazines  are  scheduled. 

•  A  newspaper  ad  program 
(via  Hicks  and  Griest)  to  sup¬ 
port  its  national  program  in 
trade  magazines  is  being  start¬ 
ed  by  Lewyt  Air  Conditioner 
Corp.  Five  ads,  from  600  to  1,000 
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lines,  are  slanted  for  real  estate 
and  home  improvement  sections 
of  newspapers  in  Lewyt  mar¬ 
kets. 

•  Thousand-line  and  600-line 
ads  (via  Bryan  Houston)  in 
major  metropolitan  newspapers 
are  introducing  Park  &  Tilford 
Distillers  Corp.’s  new  book- 
shaped  bottle. 

•  Anahist  Company  will 
spend  “several  million  dollars” 
for  advertising  (via  Ted  Bates 
&  Co.)  from  now  until  March 
of  ’56.  Space  in  This  Week, 
Parade  and  Family  Weekly 
will  be  used  in  addition  to  a 
co-op  program  with  every  major 
drug  chain  in  the  nation.  Radio- 
TV  and  national  magazines  are 
included. 

•  Sunday  color  comics,  mass 
magazines,  spot  radio  and,  for 
the  first  time,  network  TV  (via 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.),  are 
being  used  by  Mennen  Company 
for  its  new  men’s  toiletries  holi¬ 
day  gift-set  promotion. 

•  Weekly  insertions  in  the 
Nancy  Sasser  Buy-Lines  news¬ 
paper  column  in  20  major  mar¬ 
kets  plus  concentrated  radio 
spots  are  plugging  Burnett’s 
Pure  Vanilla  Extract  (via  Geyer 
Advertising,  Inc.). 

• 

Chicago  Tribune  Guns 
For  Holiday  Groceries 

Plans  for  its  annual  Holiday 
Season  Grocery  Promotion  were 
announced  by  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune.  The  promotion  will  be 
built  around  the  Tribune’s  Holi¬ 
day  Season  food  supplement, 
slated  for  publication  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Dec.  22. 

Introduced  by  a  dramatic 
four-color  cover  featuring  a 
Christmas  theme,  the  supple¬ 
ment  will  present  home-makers 
with  scores  of  food  buying 
ideas. 

The  supplement  will  be  the 
central  feature  in  an  aggres¬ 
sive  merchandising  program 
designed  to  provide  maximum 
cooperation  between  retailers 
and  participating  advertisers. 
Display  matei'ials  are  also  being 
supplied  retailers  by  the  Trib¬ 
une. 

Other  Sections  .  .  • 

•  The  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press 
published  a  48-page,  tabloid  size 
Christmas  Gift  Supplement 
Nov.  30. 

•  The  Middletown  (Conn.) 
Press  published  a  44-p8^, 
standard  size  Christmas  Gift 
Guide,  Nov.  30. 

•  The  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  kicked  off  the  Christmas 
buying  season  in  Indianapolis 
Sunday,  Nov.  27,  with  five  spe¬ 
cial  sections  and  a  314-page 
paper. 
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He  saved  the  midwest  for  the  USA! 


('Jiicago  and  Cleveland,  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  might  t inlay 
he  flying  a  foreign  flag  ...if  it 
hadn't  been  for  a  twenty-sei'en- 
year-old  redhead  .  .  .  whose 
name  was  Ceorge  Rogers  Clark. 

(>lark  saved  the  Midwest  for  the 
United  States . . .  won  the  vast  area 
that  is  now  Ohio,Michigan,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  part  of 
Minnesota  from  the  British. 


(■EORCE 

ROGERS 

CLARK 


STARTS  JAN.  15... 


His  recapture  of  Fort  Vincennes 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  courageous 
exploits  in  this  country’s  history. 
With  rifles  and  powder  horns.  Clark 
led  his  army  of  fewer  than  two 
hundred  men  across  two  hundred 
miles  of  untracked  wilderness  .  .  . 
faced  fatigue  and  exposure  in  a 
midwinter  march  through  muck, 
icy  waters,  flooded  rivers,  the 
drowned  lands,  and  took  the  Fort! 

George  Rogers  Clark  was  bold, 
audacious  and  dauntless  . . .  feared 
neither  foe  nor  fate — no  sacrifice 
was  too  great  for  himself  and  his 
handful  of  frontiersmen  .  .  .  and 
they  won  their  daring  campaign 
against  incredible  odds. 

In  his  country’s  service,  Clark 
exhausted  both  his  health  and 


personal  fortune  .  .  .  and  had  to 
give  up  the  only  girl  he  really  loved! 

The  Old  Glory  Story  by  .\thena 
Robbins  and  Rick  Fletcher  .  .  . 
oflers  as  the  next  episode  Clark’> 
exciting  dream,  told  in  colorful 
language,  powerful  picture>, 
and  authentic  detail  .  .  .  produced 
exclusively  for  Sunday  newspaper 
comic  sections. 

Tmk  best  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  will  welcome  and 
promote  this  circulation  getter! 
The  Clark  chapter ...  in  full  color, 
standard  third  pages  .  .  .  provide^ 
continuous  weekly  interest  witli 
sixteen  installments.  For  prool> 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 


Chicago  Tribune-lNew  York  News 

Syndicate,  Inc  News  Building.  New  York 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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AU  AGENCIES 


Media  Relations  Seminar 
Gets  Some  Moot  Pointers 


North  Agency 
Placing  Most 
Of  Toni  Acct. 


THE  QUAD-CITIES 

HOCK  ISLAND  •  MOLINE  •  EAST  MOLINE 
DAVENPORT 


According  to  Sales  Management’s  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Buying  Power  (May  10,  1955) 
the  Quad-Cities  now  have  250,200 
people.  Over  40%  of  all  Quad-City 
Consumer  Units  have  a  net  income  of 
$4,000  to  $6,999;  and  15%  have  over 
$7,000.  This  450  million  dollar  mar¬ 
ket  offers  you  a  majority  of  consumers 
who  earn  more  and  spend  more  than 
the  national  average. 


57%  liva  on  Iho  Illinois  lido  whoro  9  out  of 
10  fomiliot  read  the  Moline  Dispatch  and 
Rock  Island  Argus.  .  .  .  The  largest  combined 
daily  circulation  in  the  Quad-Cities. 


Ntw  Tick,  Cllcsts,  (ctrsit  Ssi  trisciKi 
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SPEED  GRAPHIC  and  STROBOFLASH  II 

a  winning  combination  for  EARL  JOHNSON 


"KING  OF  THE  WHO  FRON¬ 
TIER."  Taken  with  a  Speed 
Graphic  using  flil-in  Strabo- 
Rash.  1/25  sec.  at  I  / 1 1 .  Won 
first  place  feature  award  in 
1955  Inland  Press  Photo 
Contest. 


"PORTRAIT  OF  ALBERT 
WOOISON."  Photo  of  108 
year  old  Civil  War  Veteran 
was  token  at  his  home  with 
a  1/10  sec.  exposure  at 
f/5.6. 


EARL  JOHNSON 
Staff  Reporter 
The  Duluth  Herald  and 
The  Duluth  News-Tribune 


Winning  photography  con¬ 
tests  has  become  a  favorite 
occupational  pastime  with 
Earl  Johnson,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Duluth  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Duluth  News- 
Tribune.  An  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  a  photogra¬ 
pher’s  ingenuity  and  Speed 
Graphic  versatility  can  team 
up  to  make  a  prize-winning 
picture  is  the  photo  “King  of 
the  Wild  Frontier,”  which 
was  first  place  Feature 
Award  winner  in  the  1955 
Inland  Press  Photo  Contest. 

In  his  own  words,  Earl  explains  the  background.  “I 
was  sent  to  investigate  a  rumor  that  three  dead  bears 
were  standing  in  front  of  a  butcher  shop.  When  I 
arrived  and  saw  the  line-up,  I  wondered  what  I  could 
do  to  make  a  photo  interesting  to  our  readers.  Then, 
this  lad  walked  up  and  started  banging  away  with  his 
cap  pistol.  The  Speed  Graphic  with  fill-in  Stroboflash 
did  the  rest.  The  reason  the  bears  were  in  front  of  the 
store  was  simple  enough— a  group  of  hunters  had  left 
them  to  be  butchered.” 

Earl  has  used  Graflex-made  cameras  from  the  start. 
In  1936,  he  purchased  his  first,  a  National  Graflex, 
with  which  he  won  first  prize  in  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Snapshot  Contest  and  two  local  first  prizes. 

As  staff  reporter  for  the  Herald  and  News-Tribune 
for  the  past  thirteen  years,  Earl  has  this  to  say  for  the 
equipment  that  serves  him  and  his  newspapers  so  well, 
“These  newspapers  always  buy  the  best  equipment. 
Each  staff  member  has  a  Speed  Graphic  with  complete 
Stroboflash  II  lighting  equipment.” 

The  photos  on  this  page,  taken  by  Earl  Johnson 
with  a  Pacemaker  Speed  Graphic,  justify  the  choice  of 
Earl  and  his  newspapers. 


"THE  HERRING  BOATS."  Earl  caught  this  action  shot  of  two  fishermen 
rushing  in  with  their  catches  on  a  cold  morning  with  a  1/400  sec. 
exposure  at  f/11.  The  steam  is  from  a  water  jacket  around  the  ex¬ 
haust  manifold  into  which  the  fishermen  dip  their  hands  so  they  con 
continue  to  pull  in  the  ice  cold  nets. 
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jhe  written  message  is  the  one  that  LIVES 

Turn  to  the  Bill  of  Rights— and  read  it  as  if  you  had  seen  your  brother  killed  at  Concord, 
or  fought  with  the  butt  of  your  musket  at  Breed’s  Hill,  or  left  your  wife  and  children  in  the 
wilderness  so  that  you  might  freeze  at  Valley  Forge.  Then  translate  all  this  in  terms  of 
the  deep  joy  you  would  have  felt  when  your  freedom  became  sacred  and  inviolate  on 
December  15,  1791,  with  the  final  ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  164  years  ago  this  week. 
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Transporting  yourself  back  in  time,  or  behind  an  iron  curtain,  can  make  you  achingly 
grateful  to  the  founders  of  our  nation,  the  fighters  for  our  freedom  who  gave  us 
the  Constitution  for  our  law,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  our  liberty— a  blessed  way  of  life. 


ThisWooli 


The  written  message  is  the  one  that  lives.  Tyrants  talk  of  freedom,  but  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
a  written  message,  guarantees  it.  For  talk,  so  very  often,  is  empty  and  misleading. 

But  the  written  message,  by  its  very  concreteness,  is  an  honest  pact 
,  between  the  writer  and  the  reader,  to  be  weighed 

)  and  considered  with  the  fullest  measure  of  concentration. 


Whenever  important  ideas  must  be  translated  into  action, 
men  inevitably  turn  to  the  written  word.  For  the 
written  message  is  the  one  that  lives  and  strikes  home. 


This  Week,  America’s  most  widely  read  magazine,  asks 
/  that  you  reappraise  your  own  understanding  of  the  power 
written  message.  You  make  no  important  move  in 
r  without  using  the  written  and  the  printed  message. 

*  The  leases  you  sign,  the  financial  statements  you  issue,  the  agreements 

that  guide  your  business,  the  bylaws  you  enact,  the  wills  you  have  drawn. 
These  form  the  bases  of  your  progress.  Yes,  the  written  message  is  the  one  that  lives— 
not  fifteen  seconds  or  a  minute— but  far  beyond  the  fleeting  moment— even  forever. 


The  printed  page,  rich  in  detail,  exact  in  its  message,  continues  to  be  the  surest  way  to 
convey  an  idea.  Therefore,  This  Week  wishes  to  remind  you  of  the  basic  wisdom 
of  building  your  advertising  campaigns  around  visual,  printed  media.  In  other  words, 
if  you  want  your  message  to  work,  and  to  /ast,  put  it  in  print  first. 


Your  messages 

in  This  WeekS^^R  LlVE 
in  11,000,000  homes 

throughout  America  ! 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


CAMs  Back  U  S.  Steel 
In  Snowflake'  Drive 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“Operation  Snowflake,” 
which  produced  a  blizzard  of 
appliance  sales  in  1954,  is  again 
in  full  swing.  Sponsored  by  U. 
S.  Steel  in  a  massive  effort  to 
move  appliances  during  the  holi¬ 
day  season,  the  big  sales  drive 
this  year  is  getting  the  sup- 
poit  of  the  nation’s  CAMs. 

Sparking  the  sales  blitz  for 
ANCAM  is  former  ANCAM 


president  Ray  Dykes  of  the 
Westchester  County  Publishers, 
Inc.,  who  has  bwn  working 
closely  with  Nonnan  J.  Greer  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  In  a 
letter  to  Dykes  outlining  classi¬ 
fied’s  role  in  “Operation  Snow¬ 
flake,”  Mr.  Greer  said  that  tele¬ 
phone  solicitors  who  get  private 
appliance  for  sale  ads  from  the 
nation’s  housewives  will  pave 


For  instance... in  one  short  year  one  famous  brand 
went  from  20.6  to  24.8%  among  Iowa  farm  women, 
while  jumping  from  14.3  to  20.4%  in  Iowa  cities  and 
towns*.  That^s  just  one  example  of  the  kind  of  response 
an  advertised  cosmetic  can  get  in  the  Iowa  market — 
where  1,310,000  alert  readers  regularly  get  buying  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register.  You  see, 
the  more-than- 5  00,000  circulation  of  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  gives  you  not  just  a  city  and  its  suburbs, 
but  the  entire  state  of  Iowa. .  .cities,  towns,  villages,  farms. 


*THAT  "FOR  INSTANCE"  comes  from  the  pages  of  our  latest  BRAND 
INVENTORY  IN  THE  HOMES  OF  IOWA  SUBSCRIBERS  to  the 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Registet.  Have  you  seen  it?  Write  fot  your 
copy  on  your  company  letterhead,  today. 


The  DesMohves  Register  and  Tribune 

An  "A”  sehmdulm  n»wspap»r  in  an  "A-l"  market! 
Gardner  Cowles,  President 
REPRESENTED  BY 

Scoloro,  Meeker  &  Scetf— New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia 
Doyle  &  Hawley — to*  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 


the  way  for  the  purchase  of 
new  appliances.  He  also  re¬ 
ported  that  Robert  C.  Myers 
and  George  Shenk  of  U.S.  Steel 
are  “both  enthused  about  the 
possibilities  of  classified  doing 
an  even  greater  job  for  dealers 
who  become  overstocked  on 
used  appliances”  as  a  result  of 
trade-ins  induced  by  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

U.S.  Steel  is  supplying  CAMs 
with  two-column  and  four- 
column  mats  on  the  “Snow¬ 
flake”  theme  suitable  for  over¬ 
printing  on  the  classifled  pages 
either  in  color  or  black  and 
white.  There’s  still  time  to  ob¬ 
tain  these  from  Robert  C. 
Myers,  director  of  market  de¬ 
velopment,  United  States  Steel, 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

It  is  heartening  for  classified 
to  leceive  this  type  of  recogpii- 
tion  in  an  aiea  where  it  can 
serve  as  no  other  medium  can — 
in  the  disposal  of  used  appli¬ 
ances  as  well  as  last  year’s 
models.  U.S.  Steel’s  awai’eness 
of  this  vital  aspect  of  merchan¬ 
dising  could  well  serve  as  an 
opening  wedge  in  selling  other 
segments  of  the  appliance  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  wisdom  of  setting 
up  a  cooperative  budget  for  the 
use  of  dealers  who  want  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  classified.  CuiTently, 
most  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  draw  the  line  on  the 
use  of  cooperative  money  in  the 
want  ad  section,  though  they 
will  subsidize  virtually  every 
other  medium. 

CAMs  are  requested  to  send 
tear  pag^es  of  their  “Operation 
Snowflake”  effort  to  Ray 
Dykes  at  the  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
White  Plains,  New  York.  The 
tear  pages  will  be  forwarded 
to  U.S.  Steel  via  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  and  should  do  much 
to  strengthen  the  contribution 
of  newspapers  toward  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  venture. 

j  *  *  ♦ 

“Perhaps  as  much  as  half  of 
a  publisher’s  profit”  comes  from 
classified  advertising  today,  said 
Norman  Moore,  publisher  of  the 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Mesa  News- 
Advertiser,  speaking  before  a 
group  of  University  of  South¬ 
ern  Califoinia  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  last  week.  “Big  pay  and 
big  jobs,”  he  pointed  out,  “start 
in  classifled  advei-tising  today; 
it  is  a  big  pai-t  of  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

• 

Joins  Guide 

Philadelphia 
I  Fred  Stapleford,  former  di- 
I  rector  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  Charities,  has  joined  Tri¬ 
angle’s  TV  Guide, 
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Sale  of  Stock 
To  Executives 
Is  Contested 

Mobile,  Ala. 
Litigation  to  stop  the  sale  of 
stock  in  Mobile  Press  Register, 

Inc.  to  nine  executives  of  the 
paper  is  pending  before  the  cir¬ 
cuit  court  here. 

Judge  Cecil  F.  Bates  over¬ 
ruled  a  motion  by  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  attorneys  to  vacate  a  tem¬ 
po  rai-y  injunction  which  three 
minority  stockholders  —  execu¬ 
tors  of  the  estate  of  E.  Leonard 
McGowin — had  obtained. 

The  three  minority  stockhold¬ 
ers  contended  that  sale  of  the 
stock  to  the  execuives  would 
deprive  them  of  preemptive 
rights  to  purchase  their  alleged 
share  of  the  stock.  They  also 
asked  that  William  J.  Hearin 
Jr.,  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  and  George 
M.  Cox,  executive  editor,  be  or¬ 
dered  to  return  to  the  Press 
Register,  at  the  original  sale 
price,  354  shares  of  the  news¬ 
paper  stock  they  purchased 
from  the  corporation  last  year. 
The  complainants  claimed  they 
should  have  been  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  pui-chase  their  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  the  354 
shares. 

Attorneys  for  the  Press  Re¬ 
gister  said  in  answering  the 
complaints  that  the  complain¬ 
ants  have  no  preemptive  rights, 
and  that  both  the  previous  sale 
of  stock  to  Press  Register  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  the  contemplated 
one  (both  approved  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  per  cent  of  P-R  stock¬ 
holders)  are  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  stockholders,  their 
purpose  being  to  give  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  a  closer  relationship  to 
the  firm. 

About  5%  of  Press  Register 
stock  would  be  sold  to  these  ex¬ 
ecutives  : 

William  J.  Hearin  Jr.,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  gen-  , 
eral  manager;  George  M.  Cox,  ! 
executive  editor;  T.  C.  McL^  j 
moi'e,  production  superintend-  j 
ent;  John  Winter,  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  P.  D.  Seville.  I 
national  advertising  manager;  j 
Burt  Schwartz,  classified  adver-  I 
Using  manager;  Frank  Barter, 
circulation  director;  W.  M. 
Cuiran,  auditor-cashier,  and 
Alvin  A.  Johnson,  comptroller. 

• 

l^aiiipuei  Daily  75 

Ottawa 

The  daily  Varsity  of  the  Uni' 
vereity  of  Toronto  celebrated 
its  75th  anniversary  Nov.  2!* 
with  a  48-page  special  edition. 
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'7  still  say  it  bears  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  poor  Air.  Jones, 
the  assistant  who  forgot  things  have  changed  in  Cincinnati.”^ 


*CHANGE  No.  1 :  The  daily  with  the  largest  CITY  ZONE  circulation  ! 
is  now  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

>  I  4- 

CHANGE  No.  2:  The  daily  that  carries  the  MOST  ADVERTISING 
'  is  now  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  _ 


And . . .  ai  alwayi  .  SOLID  Cincinnati  readi  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  •  Rt^rtunttJ  h  Mdtney.  Rtnan  &  Schmni,  Inc 
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buy 

a\\ 


important 


markets 

WACO 

Pop.  107,000  .  . 

Texas,  latest  to 
top  100,000. 

Industry,  mili¬ 
tary,  agriculture 
. .  in  balance  . . 
ready  to  buy! 

AUSTIN 

Busy,  stabilized- 
income  State 
Capital  with 
sturdy  Univer¬ 
sity,  State  and 
Federal  Payrolls 
. . .  selling  oppor¬ 
tunities  a-plenty! 

PORT 
ARTHUR 

Petroleum, 

Chemical  and 
Shipping  Indus¬ 
tries  combine 
to  provide  high¬ 
est  average  in¬ 
come  in  Texas 
. . .  come  and 
get  it! 

3  growing 
papula* 
tions  tcifh 
money  to 
buy  what 
you’re 
selling! 

*  Group  Color 

Comics  Rotes 


WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
AND  TIMES-HERALD 

—  •  — 

AUSTIN  AMERICAN- 

STATESMAN 

—  •  — 

PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 

Represented  Nationally  by 

Burke,  Kuipers, 

&  Mahoney,  Inc. 


Letter  Isn’t 
Violation  of 
Hatch  Act 

Washington 

A  Federal  employe  does  not 
violate  the  Hatch  (“clean  poli¬ 
tics”)  Act  by  sending  a  letter 
to  a  newspaper  criticizing  a 
candidate  for  office. 

Judge  Luther  W.  Youngdahl 
so  ruled  in  the  case  of  a  Texas 
postal  employe  whose  comments 
condemning  Gov.  Allen  Shivers 
appeared  in  the  Houston  Post. 
Mr.  Shivers  was  a  candidate 
for  re-election. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission 
erred  in  suspending  Curtis  C. 
Wilson  of  the  Houston  post  of¬ 
fice  staff,  Judge  Youngdahl 
said,  because  “the  commission 
should  have  taken  external  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  whether  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  by  writing  this  letter,  was 
in  fact  engaging  in,  or  intend¬ 
ing  to  engage  in  political  ac¬ 
tivity.” 

The  measure  of  constitutional 
exercise  is  whether  an  employe 
engages  in  concerted  political 
action  in  a  campaign  or  merely 
exercises  his  individual  right  of 
free  expression;  “isolated  or  in¬ 
ferred  contribution  is  not 
enough,” 

The  jurist  found  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  letter  to  be  an  “isolated, 
unsolicited,  unpaid-for,  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  which  might 
never  be  published.” 


*W  as  in  Heidelberg 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Two  State  Times  staffers 
turned  up  red-faced  after  cov-  ^ 

a  fir.  in  the  H.ld.lb.rB  Permit  LoSt 


Racing  News 
Overplayed, 


hotel. 

Reporters  George  Harmon 
and  Vernon  “Smoky”  Fewell 
braved  the  flames  to  reach  a 
man  overcome  by  smoke. 

Before  the  victim  could  be 
identifled,  firemen  sent  him  to 
a  hospital.  For  the  next  half 
hour,  Harmon  and  Fewell  tried 
vainly  to  locate  the  hotel  man¬ 
ager  to  identify  the  man. 

Finally,  a  telephone  check 
with  the  hospital  revealed  the 
man’s  identity  —  Hal  Austin, 
manager  of  the  Heidelberg. 


Sports  Writer  Gets 
Restricted  Passport 

Washington 
The  State  Department  has  de¬ 
clined  to  discuss  limitations 
placed  upon  a  passport  granted 
to  Lester  Rod.iey  sports  editor 
of  the  Daily  Worker,  permitting 
him  to  cover  the  Olympic  Games 
in  Italy.  The  document  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  two  months  and  bars 


‘Cedar  Crest’ 
Willed  to  State 

Topeka,  Kas. 

Mrs.  Madge  MacLennan,  wid¬ 
ow  of  the  founder  and  former 
publisher  of  the  Topeka  State 
Journal,  left  the'  MacLennan 
mansion,  “Cedar  Crest,”  to  the 
State  of  Kansas  to  be  used  as 
a  Governor’s  residence,  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  will  filed  Nov.  17. 

The  will  also  provides  20  ad¬ 
ditional  acres  to  be  used  as  a 
park  and  to  be  called  “Mac¬ 
Lennan  Park.” 

She  directed  that  should  the 
state  not  accept  the  gift,  it  be 
offered  to  the  City  of  'Topeka 
to  be  used  as  a  library  or 
museum.  If  neither  the  state 
or  the  city  accepts,  the  property 
shall  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
divided  equally  between  Wash¬ 
burn  University  and  the  Jane 
C.  Stormont  Hospital  and  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Nurses. 

“Cedar  Crest”  is  among  the 
most  impressive  residences  in 
this  area.  It  is  on  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  Kaw  River  west  of 
Topeka  and  its  cost  at  the  time 
of  construction  25  years  ago 
was  placed  at  $60,000. 

In  the  library-den  is  a  fire¬ 
place  whose  hand-carved  finish 


Washingtoi 

The  Federal  Communicatioi 
Commission  refused  to  renew 
the  license  of  a  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  radio  outlet  because  the 
agrency  felt  the  station’s  pro¬ 
gramming  contained  an  over¬ 
load  of  horserace  news.  The 
commission  gave  WWBZ’s  own¬ 
ers  “60  days  to  wind  up  their 
affairs.” 

A  decision,  which  followed 
the  recommendations  of  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  chief  hearing  examiner, 
concluded  that  the  station  was 
“of  substantial  use  to,  or  .  .  . 
used  by,  persons  engaged  in  il¬ 
legal  gambling  activities.” 

While  the  station  had  pared 
down  to  broadcasting  only  post 
positions,  winning  horses  and 
the  tracks’  pay-off  amounts,  the 
decision  indicated  FCC  felt  the 
deletions’  timeliness  question¬ 
able.  The  information  was  ob¬ 
tained  “almost  entirely”  from  a 
news  service,  FCC  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  was  held  a  half- 
hour  after  track  off-time. 

Commissioner  Robert  E.  Lee 
dissented.  “It  seems  to  me,”  he 
said,  “that  the  commission  is 
acting  in  a  punitive  manner  to 
try  to  punish  a  station  for  not 
conforming  to  its  every  sugges¬ 
tion.” 

WWBZ,  operated  by  Commu¬ 
nity  Broadcasting  Service,  Inc., 
is  Vineland’s  only  standard 
broadcast  station.  The  city  — 
with  a  population  of  32,000 — is 
midway  between  Philadelphia 
and  Atlantic  City. 


travel  other  than  to  Italy  and  a” 

return.  Passports  normally  are  Frank  P.  MacLennan  could 


good  for  two  years  and  travel 
is  permitted  to  any  country  for 
which  a  visa  is  attached. 

Mr.  Rodney  had  asked  the 
State  Department  to  approve 
his  passport  last  Oct.  17.  When 
it  was  not  granted,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State,  demanding 
that  it  be  issued. 

He  noted  that  the  paper’s  for- 
eigrn  editor,  Joseph  Clark,  had 
received  permission  earlier  this 
year  to  cover  the  Big  Four 
Power  meetings  at  Geneva. 


Help  End  Strike 

Sceanton,  Pa. 
Scranton  newspapers  have 
been  given  extended  praise  for 
helping  bring  about  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  an  eight-month  transit 
strike.  The  buses  started  to  roll 
Dec.  5.  Two  Scranton  editors, 
Robert  Arthur,  Tribune,  and 
Sunday  Scrantonian,  and  Thom¬ 
as  F.  Murphy,  Scranton  Times, 
served  as  members  of  a  mayor’s 
fact  -  finding  committee,  a  n 
agency  that  sponsored  measures 
credited  with  having  speeded 
up  an  end  to  the  costly  labor 
dispute. 

Price  Raised 

Cambridge,  Ohio 
The  Daily  Jeffersonian,  this 
city’s  only  newspaper,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  price  from  five  to 
seven  cents  an  issue. 
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discover. 


PP  Car  Plates 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania’s  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives  has  passed  and 
sent  to  Gov.  George  M.  Leader 
a  bill  to  enable  press,  newsreel 
and  television  photographers  in 
the  state  to  obtain  special  auto 
license  plates  prefaced  with  the 
designation  PP  (press  photo¬ 
grapher)  as  a  means  of  identifi¬ 
cation  while  on  assignment. 
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MAXIMUM  CONTINUITY,  PROTECTION  are  assured  Bulletin  by  13.8-kv  G-E  metal-clad  switchgear.  Compact,  factory- 
assembled  units  made  installation  simple,  easy,  and  saved  space.  Future  feeder  units  may  be  readily  added. 


At  the  Philadelphia  I 

Simplicity  and  I 
help  print  more 


86  INDIVIDUAL  D-C  DRIVE  MOTORS  totalling  3440  hp  are  coaxially  mounted, 
one  motor  on  each  unit.  If  up  to  one  third  of  the  motors  on  any  press  break 
down,  the  remaining  motors  can  carry  whole  press  load  at  almost  normal  speed. 


! 


CONVENIENTLY  LOCATED  CLOSE  TO  THE  LOAD,  G-E  2000-  to  press  units  and  folders.  Equipment  is  metal-enclosed,  acces- 

Icva  combined  power  and  control  cubicles  supply  d-c  power  sible  from  front  or  back.  Matching  units  can  easily  be  added. 


Bulletin’s  new  plant  •  •  • 


flexibility  of  d-c  electronic  equipment 
than  210,000  96-page  papers  per  hour 


The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  all  set  for  today  and  tomorrow. 
Its  new  plant,  with  space  and  equipment  for  all  its  needs  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  can  expand  its  electrical  system  at 
any  time  with  ease  and  economy.  A  General  Electric  en¬ 
gineering  team,  working  closely  with  the  Bulletin’s  en¬ 
gineers,  applied  a  knowledge  of  printing  and  electrical 
engineering  that  contributed  substantially  to  the  operating 
efficiency  of  the  pressroom  and  auxiliary  services. 

G-E  d-c  electronic  press  drive  was  selected  for  many 
reasons.  Besides  providing  continuity  of  production,  it  has 
greater  flexibility,  smoother  acceleration  and  braking,  and 
simplified  control.  Installation  costs  are  low,  there  are  sav¬ 
ings  on  power  bills  and  maintenance,  and  reel  room  space 
is  conserved. 

Basically,  the  drive  employs  electronic  rectifiers  which 
convert  a-c  to  d-c  power.  It  is  the  first  fully  adjustable- 
voltage  system  developed  specially  for  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry.  It  requires  no  special  training  to  operate  and  has 
operational  advantages  not  equalled  by  other  drive  systems. 


COMPLETELY  CO-ORDINATED  press-drive  system  in¬ 
cludes  G-E  Tri-Clad*  motors  and  oiltight,  heavy- 
duty  push-button  stations  for  reel  stands  and  pasters. 

Tro<l*-fnarlr  of  H»o  Gooorof  it^ctrk  Co. 


TURN  PAGE  FOR  MOU  ^ 

GENERAL  A  ELECTRIC 


MORE  RELIABLE  PROTECTION  is  provided  for  distribution 
units  by  G-E  air  circuit  breakers  (left)  and  G-E  type  D  trans¬ 
former.  Latter  steps  down  480-v  power  for  composing-room. 


HIGH  SERVICE  CONTINUITY  of  the  air  compressors  for  air- 
conditioning  the  new  plant  is  assured  by  G-E  500-hp  induc¬ 
tion  motors  and  gears  which  require  minimum  maintenance. 


The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  too,  finds  that  •  •  • 

G-E  d-c  electronic  press  drive  is  simple, 
low-cost  way  to  print  the  news 

IT  RAISES  PRESSROOM  EFFICIENCY.  For  “production  IT  CUTS  PRODUCTION  COSTS.  Factory-assembled 


IT  RAISES  PRESSROOM  EFFICIENCY.  For  “production 
insurance,”  if  individual  drive  motors  are  lost  from  a 
press  combination,  those  remaining  can  carry  the 
whole  load  at  almost  normal  speed.  For  greater 
flexibility,  one  motor  on  each  press  unit  handles  all 
power  needs — threading,  inching,  running  and  brak¬ 
ing.  Stepless  speed  control  is  provided  for  smoother 
operation.  For  simplified  control,  power  and  control 
circuits  are  easily  matched  to  any  press  combination. 


IT  CUTS  PRODUCTION  COSTS.  Factory-assembled 
control  panels  reduce  installation  time  and  costs. 
Inherently  high  efficiency  and  power  factor  of  elec¬ 
tronic  drive  cuts  power  bills.  Elimination  of  most  mov¬ 
ing  parts  saves  on  maintenance.  And  press-mounting 
of  d-c  drive  motors  saves  reel  room  space.  For  more 
information,  contact  your  local  G-E  Apparatus  Sales 
Representative  or  write  for  Bulletin  GEA-5523  to 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady  5,  New  York. 


Engineered  Electrical  Systems  for  Newspaper  Plants 


GENERAm  ELECTRIC 


Newspapers  Sponsor 
School  News  Films 


Newspapers  in  a  number  of 
cities  are  sponsoring  “The 
News  Magazine  of  the  Screen,” 

•  20-minut6  motion  picture 
film  produced  by  Warner  Pathe 
News  and  released  monthly  to 
schools. 

Sponsoring  newspapers  in¬ 
clude  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Re- 
fublie  &  Gazette,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Poet,  Wilmington 
(Dela.)  N ewe- Journal,  Indian- 
epolie  (Ind.)  Star  and  News, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunpapers, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News  and  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

In  10  issues  released  regu¬ 
larly  through  the  school  year, 
the  News  Magazine  covers  all 
|)hases  of  national  and  inter- 
liational  affairs  while  at  the 
•ame  time  reporting  on  such 
iftther  important  sources  of  news 
as  the  arts  and  sciences,  natural 
history,  religion,  exploration, 
people  and  wonders  of  our 
Srorld,  agriculture,  and  many 
hthers. 

*  Free  Public  Service 

The  film  is  available  to 
RMhools  only  as  a  free  public 
■krvice.  Print  costs  are  as- 
Mumed  by  a  public-spirited  or- 
f  %anization  in  each  state.  Dis¬ 
tribution  is  sanctioned  by  the 
educational  authorities  in  each 
state  and  is  actually  handled 
through  the  audio-visual  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  state  university  or 
the  state  regional  film  libraries. 

In  cases  where  newspapers 
are  the  sponsors,  the  film  be¬ 
gins  and  ends  with  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  logotype  and  scenes  in  its 
pressroom  with  newspapers 
rolling  from  the  press.  An  an¬ 
nouncement  uses  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  slogan  and  explains  to  the 
school  children  its  sponsorship. 

Newspaper  In  Schools 
The  Phoenix  Republic  & 
Gazette  had  a  film  made  show¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  newspaper 
in  the  schools  from  the  first 
grade  on  through  the  senior 
^  class  of  high  school.  The  first 
graders  were  using  the  news¬ 
paper  to  cut  out  pictures  and 
for  paperdolls,  older  pupils  of 
more  advanced  classes  were 
posting  and  studying  weather 
reports,  the  library  was  con¬ 
ducting  research  about  people 
and  places  in  the  news  and  the 
seniors  were  getting  out  a 
newspaper  of  their  own,  using 
the  daily  paper  as  their  model. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News  carries  a  monthly  column 


explaining  the  current  issue  of 
the  film  and  its  significance  in 
the  day’s  news. 

The  Sunpapers  of  Baltimore 
carried  a  page  advertisement 
in  E  &  P  promoting  the  screen 
service  under  title  of  “Films 
for  Maryland  Schools.” 

Other  promotion  includes 
feature  stories  with  pictures  in 
all  the  newspapers  providing 
sponsorship  of  “The  NeAvs 
Magazine  of  the  Screen.”  Book¬ 
lets,  including  a  teacher’s  man¬ 
ual  for  use  with  the  films  are 
issued  under  logotype  of  the 
newspapers. 

“The  News  Magazine  of  the 
Screen”  gets  out  a  publicity 
release  to  all  newspapers  in  the 
area  for  each  monthly  film.  Il¬ 
lustrated  folders  are  produced 
for  each  issue  by  Warner  Pathe 


News  (33  W.  60th  St.,  New 
York  23).  They  describe  in  de¬ 
tail  the  movie  of  the  month  and 
are  distributed  to  the  children 
in  advance  of  the  screeningfs  to 
acquaint  them  with  the'  news 
and  features  to  be  shown. 

30,000,000  'Viewers 

Now  in  its  sixth  year,  the 
News  Magazine  reaches  30,000,- 
000  students  annually  in  25 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
Industrial  concerns  sponsor  it 
in  states  where  newspapei-s  do 
not  do  so. 

For  its  America’s  Heritage 
series,  the  News  Mag^azine  film 
has  been  honored  the  last  two 
years  by  the  Freedoms  Founda¬ 
tion.  Specially  produced  by 
the  staff,  this  series  has  carried 
stories  on  such  subjects  as  Val¬ 
ley  Forge,  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg 
Address,  West  Point,  Annapolis, 
the  Presidents,  the  Capitol, 
Colonial  Williamsburg  and  “Old 
Ironsides.” 


Helpful  Articles 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Carl  Holderman,  state  com¬ 
missioner  of  labor  and  industry, 
has  praised  the  Newark  Eve¬ 
ning  News  for  a  series  of  stories 
by  Max  Wiener  dealing  with 
abuses  in  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation.  The  official  said  he  had 
assigned  his  staff  to  study  the 
articles  as  basis  for  making 
recommehdations  for  changes  in 
claims  procedure. 

e 

Expands  Coverage 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

The  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle 
has  established  two  additional 
bureaus  —  one  in  North  Adams 
and  one  in  Lee.  Bernard  R. 
Carmen,  assisted  by  Fred  J. 
Walden,  staffs  the  North 
Adams  bureau;  Frank  V.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  is  Lee  bureau  chief,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Robert  U.  Johnson, 
former  Shanghai  Evening  Sun 
reporter. 


..Announcement 

Dear  Buys  Lynn,  Mass.  Newspapers 


Editor  6L  Publisher,  November  26,  195S 


J.  Albert  Dear  of  Jersey  City, 
president  of  Dear  Publication 
and  Radio,  Inc.,  publishers 
and  managers  of  newspaper 
and  radio  enterprises,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  entire  corporate 
stock  of  the  Lynn,  daily  and 


Sunday  Telegram-News,  held 
by  Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Enwright. 

The  daily  circulation  of  the 
Telegram-News  is  approximate¬ 
ly  20,000.  The  transaction  was 
negotiated  by  Vincent  J.  Manno, 
New  York  broker. 


Reynolds  Buys  Blackwell,  Okla. 
Journal  and  Tribune 

- -  Editor  8C  Publisher,  December  3,  1955 

Phil  McMullen,  publisher  of 
the  Journal  and  Tribune,  stated 
that  the  sale  would  be  effective 
Dec.  1.  The  transaction  was 
negotiated  by  Vincent  J.  Manno, 
New  York  broker. 


Donald  W.  Reynolds  owner 
of  newspaper,  television  and 
radio  properties  in  several 
states,  has  purchased  the 
Blackwell  (Okla.)  Journal  and 
Tribune. 


SO  East  58th  Street 
New  York  22.  N.  Y. 


Transactions  Negotiated  by 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO 

Newspaper  Broker  •  Consultant  ELdorado  5-0405 
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India  Creates 
Registry  for 
Press  Control 


Statue  Honors 
20  Japanese 
Press  Heroes 


New 

Parliament  has  completed  its 
approval  of  a  statute  which  ’ 
sets  up  a  press  registry  as  an  : 
^  official  measure  for  controlling  | 

ImhUHI^i^  4Hii  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  ' 

newspaper  business. 

. The  Minister  of  Information, 
Dr.  6.  V.  Keskar,  also  an-  - 
nounced  r-ecently  that  the  Gov-  ' 
ernment  had  accepted  the  prin- 
ciples  of  a  press  council,  as  sug- 
gested  by  the  Press  Commission, 
BPNBmBHBBBBpBBBV  and  of  the  regulation  of  the 
'rogressiveness' — are  symbolized  in  price  and  number  of  pages  of  ^ 
;  the  Imperial  Palace  in  Tokyo.  newspapers. 

-  Dr.  Keskar  told  Parliament 

that  the  press  had  two  aspects 

TTOT  A  o  I  •  — first,  as  an  industry  employ-  I 

oCCltlUg  ing  large  numbers  of  people, 

-  T»  1  second,  as  a  means  of  ex- 

Larger  Budget  pression. 

“When  we  try  to  regulate 
Washington  one  aspect  of  it,  we  must  be 
The  United  States  Informa-  very  careful  that  we  do  not 
tion  Agency  is  preparing  a  1957  impinge  on  the  other;  that  is, 
fiscal  year  budget  of  multiplied  that  in  trying  to  control  the 
size  which  contemplates  large  industry  we  do  not  also  con- 
expansion  of  overseas  press  ac-  trol  the  means  of  expression 

tivities,  among  other  efforts.  and  the  opinion  that  is  going 

The  office  of  Director  Theo-  to  be  expressed,”  he  said, 
dore  C.  Streibert  said  precise  The  press  registrar  would 

figures  will  not  be  made  public  keep  a  register  of  newspapers  ^ 
until  the  plan  has  been  exam-  "dth  their  titles,  languages, 
ined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud-  periodicity  and  circulation, 
get.  ownership  and  details  about  the 

Ml.  Streibert  said  the  USIA  editor,  printer  and  publisher, 
budget  now  stands  at  little  The  press  registrar  would 

more  than  was  available  for  have  the  right  to  enter  the 
the  first  year’s  operation,  premises  of  newspapers  to  col- 
Original  projections  looked  to  Sect  relevant  information.  This 
disbursements  several  times  provision  is  similar  to  the 
that  size  by  fiscal  1956  (the  powers  already  held  for  col- 
current  business  year  of  the  lecting  commercial  and  in- 
Federal  Government).  dustrial  statistics. 

The  news  phase  of  USIA  is  The  Press  Commission  recom- 
only  one  of  several  operations  mended  the  establishment  of  * 
but  the  agency  still  desires  to  press  council  composed  mainly 

obtain  news  services  to  supple-  of  journalists  to  safeguard 

ment  the  file  now  used  from  In-  press  freedom,  insure  high 
ternational  News  Service.  How-  standards,  review  developments 
ever,  the  expansion  program  is  which  might  restrict  the  sup- 
not  predicated  upon  tangible  ply  and  dissemination  of  news, 
evidence  that  this  enlargement  censure  “objectionable  types  ol 
is  in  sight,  the  Streibert  office  journalistic  conduct”  and  buH' 
said.  up  a  high  professional  code 

^  •  study  monopolistic  ilevelop- 

rp,  u  1  4  A  V  ments  and  suggest  remedies 

1  lie  oritisll  Ayer  review  the  ownership  and  struc- 


2  .4p|>oiiitiiieiit!»  Made 
To  BUP  Bureaus 

Montreal 

Appointment  of  Ronald  Nick¬ 
erson  as  Bi-itish  United  Press 
bureau  manager  at  Ottawa  was 
announced  this  week  by  Phil  R. 
Curran,  general  manager. 

Mr.  Nickerson,  42,  served  six 
years  in  the  press  gallery  for 
BUP.  He  succeeds  Richard 
Brome. 

Mr.  Curran  also  announced 
the  appointment  of  Patrick 
Finn  as  manager  of  the  Halifax 
bureau,  succeeding  Harry  Mar- 
don,  now  manager  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  office. 


‘T  Publication  Research 
3  Service  Study  Shows 
Readership  of  the 
i  y  National  Advertising 
■  v  in  The  Boston  Globe 
’y-l  To  Be  Better 

Than  30%  Above  ^.‘4 
National  Average 

Get  Complete  Sm 
Details  From  .  . 


^Everything  in^ 
BaltimoieTevolves 


Ocuner  &  Woodward,  Inc. 

New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

Scolaro  Meeker  &  Scott  Chicago,  Detroit 
The  Leonard  Co.  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


in  the  United  States.  The  statutory  powers  to  protec 
plaque  is  furnished  by  Linotype  both  it  and  its  members  fron 
&  Machinery  Ltd.,  British  af-  “the  threat  of  legal  actioi 
filiate  of  Mei-genthaler  Lino-  from  those  whom  it  seeks  t< 
type  Company.  punish  by  exposure.” 
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It  pays  la  AUTOMATE 

your  liiMMSting  Machines 

whh  mETYPESETTER 


Here’s  why: 


DOUBLES  OUTPUT  of  type.  One  TTS  equipped  line¬ 
casting  machine  will  give  the  same  production  as 
two  manually  operated  machines,  and  with  only 
one  linecasting  machine  upkeep. 


Teletypesetter  Perforator 


2  SOLVES  PROBLEM  of  finding  experienced  opera¬ 
tors.  With  a  TTS  system  a  good  touch-typist 
sets  copy  in  tape  form. 


5  SIMPLE  TO  MAINTAIN.  Any  machinist 
of  average  mechanical  ability  can 
easily  maintain  TTS  equipment. 


PROVED  IN  USE.  Teletypesetter  has 
been  providing  automation  to  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  since  1932. 


Intertype  machine 
installed  with  TTS 
Operating  Unit 


CUTS  OVERTIME.  Typist  can  punch  tape  at  a 
rate  of  a  galley  or  more  type  per  hour  after 
just  two  weeks  practice.  After  six  months, 
most  operators  can  produce  400  or  more 
lines  per  hour. 


VERSATILE  COMPOSITION.  With  TTS  you 
can  easily  set  run  arounds,  box  scores, 
centered  or  flush  left  subheads,  and  tab- 
^  ular  matter  in  any  column  width  up  to 
30  picas. 


Linotype  machine 
installed  with  TTS 
Operating  Unit 


For  complete  information  writo: 


TEIETYPESETTER  CORP. 

2752  North  Clybourn  Ave., 
Chicogo  14,  Illinois 


Gortatowsky  Named 
As  Hearst  Trustee 


Los  Angeles 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  one-time 
reporter  who  rose  to  general 
manager  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  and  who  is  now  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Hearst 
Consolidated  Publications,  Inc., 
has  been  named  a  trustee  of  the 
trusts  set  up  under  terms  of 
the  will  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst. 

Court  records  on  file  here  re¬ 
veal  his  selection  to  the  group 
to  which  is  entrusted  the  Hearst 
Family  Trusts  and  the  two 
Hearst  Foundations.  He  was  se¬ 
lected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  William  A.  Cur¬ 
ley. 

Now  13  Trustees 
Mr.  Gortatowsky’s  selection 
rounds  out  the  list  of  trustees 
at  13.  Included  are  five  who 
also  are  executors.  They  are 
Martin  F.  Huberth,  Richard  E. 
Berlin,  Harold  G.  Keim,  R.  A. 
Carrington  Jr.,  and  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Jr. 

The  trustees  include  Mr. 
Hearst’s  four  other  sons  — 
George,  John  Randolph,  Ran¬ 
dolph  Apperson  and  David 
Whitmire  Hearst.  The  other 
tiTistees  are  Gerard  O.  Marku- 
son.  Ward  Greene  and  Charles 
Mayer. 

The  trusteeship  includes  the 

Big  Florida 
Buy 

Here  it  is  fellows  .  .  . 
Five  rich,  orange-produc¬ 
ing  Counties  of  Central 
Florida,  where  400,000 
people  are  too  busy  work¬ 
ing  ond  making  money  to 
play  the  horse  roces  or 
flirt  with  the  bathing  gals. 

Orlando  papers  outsell 
Miami,  Jacksonville  and 
Tampa  newspapers  in 
these  five  counties  by  this 
ratio;  72,000  to  17,000. 

Since  1950  Orlando  pa¬ 
pers  have  gained  24,000 
circulation  and  the  com¬ 
bined  gain  of  Tampa,  Jax 
and  Miami  papers  in  these 
5  counties  is  1,589. 

Orlando  Is  Now 
Over  100,000  ABC 
City  Zone 

Orlando  Sentinel-Star 

MARTIN  ANDERSEN 
Owner.  Ad-Writer  &  Galley  Boy 

Orlando,  Florida 

Nat.  Rep.  Ourke.  Kuipcrs  &  Mahoney 


entire  block  of  prior  preferred 
voting  stock  in  the  Hearst  cor¬ 
poration,  which  is  in  trust  for 
the  five  Hearst  sons  and  their 
heirs. 

Duplicate  Boards 

Delivery  of  the  voting  stock 
of  the  corporation  which  is  the 
holding  organization  for  the 
varied  Hearst  interests  was 
authorized  last  October.  The 
charitable  foundations  have  se¬ 
parate  boards  but  these  are 
composed  of  duplicate  sets  of 
trustees. 

The  newly-selected  trustee  al¬ 
ready  holds  seven  top  posts  in 
the  Heai-st  organization. 

He  is  vicepresident,  Hearst 
Enterprises,  Inc.;  chairman  of 
the  board,  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications,  Inc.  and  of  Hearst 
Publishing  Co.;  president  and 
director,  Quebec  Newsprint  Co., 
Ltd.;  chairman  of  the  board 
and  director,  Pejepscot  Paper 
Co.  and  of  Halifax  Power  & 
Pulp  Co. 

The  Georgia-born  newspaper¬ 
man  who  had  risen  from  re¬ 
porter  to  managing  editor  of 
the  historic  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution,  joined  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  as  a  feature  writer 
for  Newspaper  Feature  Service 
and  King  Features  Service.  He 
joined  the  Hearst  general  man¬ 
agement  staff  in  1928. 

Mr.  Gortatowsky  became  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager,  KFS, 
and  then  business  manager  and 
president,  KFS  and  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service,  He  became 
general  manager,  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  Publications,  in  1939, 
succeeding  the  late  Joseph  V. 
Connolly.  He  relinquished  this 
post  last  February  to  Harold 
G.  Kern,  continuing  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  board. 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HEIRS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  newspaper  advertising 


The  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  is 
the  “clearing  house” 
for  newspaper  check¬ 
ing  copies.  Over  1600 
newspapers  in  the 
United  States  use  this 


Serrice  Offices  I  •  new  tou  •  CIIUN 
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5  N.Y.  Actcs  Women 
Receive  Atcarda 

The  New  York  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  pi-esented  five 
story  awards  at  its  annual 
Front  Page  dinner-dance  Dec. 
2  at  the  Hotel  Plaza. 

The  awards  went  to  Eugenia 
Sheppard,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  for  best  in  foreign 
correspondence;  Judith  Crist, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  for 
the  best  domestic  story;  Kitty 
Hanson,  New  York  Daily  News, 
best  news  feature;  Edith 
Evans  Asbury,  New  York 
Times,  best  column ;  Cynthia 
Kellogg,  New  York  Times,  for 
best  article  of  special  interest 
to  women. 

The  first  Anne  O’Hare  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Journalism  Scholar¬ 
ship  of  $500  was  given  to  Mary 
Kay  Johnson  of  Wakefield,  R.  I., 
a  student  at  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism. 
In  the  Summers,  she  has 
worked  for  the  Narragansett 
(R.  I.)  Times  and  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Weekly  Journal. 

U.  S.  Ambassador  Frances 
Willis,  who  was  introduced  by 
Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner,  made 
the  presentations.  A  $50  Gov¬ 
ernment  bond  and  a  hand-let¬ 
tered  parchment  scroll  were 
given  each  winner. 

Erlandson  Teaches 
At  Southern  Cal. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Erling  H.  Erlandson,  for¬ 
merly  a  copyreader  on  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  is  a  newcomer  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Journalism 
School  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Mr.  Erlandson,  32-year-old 
instructor,  teaches  reporting, 
coypreading,  community  news¬ 
papers,  and  editorial  writing. 
Last  year  he  taught  at  Fresno 
State  College. 

In  1953  he  received  a  master 
of  science  degree  in  journalism 
at  Columbia  University.  While 
studying  thefe,  he  worked  as 
sports  reporter  on  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 


lAPA  Dates  Set 

The  Inter- American  Press 
Association  announced  this  week 
!  that  its  1956  convention  will  be 
held  in  Havana,  Cuba,  Oct.  29- 
31.  It  will  be  preceded  by  a 
board  of  directors  meeting  Oct. 
26-27.  The  hotel  is  yet  to  be  an¬ 
nounced.  The  semi-annual  di¬ 
rectors  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  Castle  Harbor  Hotel,  Ber¬ 
muda,  April  6-8. 


T 

28  Executives 
To  Attend  API 
Costs  Seminar 

General  management  execu¬ 
tives  of  28  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions  will  attend  a  one-week 
management  and  costs  seminar 
at  the  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  opening 
Sunday  evening,  Dec.  11. 

The  members  come  from  19 
states  in  all  geographical  areas. 
Ten  have  attended  previous  In¬ 
stitute  Seminal'S  and  several 
have  been  discussion  leaders. 

The  members  are: 

John  Anderson,  assistant  aenenl 
manaaer,  Los  Angeles  Times; 

William  F.  Aycock,  assistant  senrrti 
manaaer  and  advertisina  director.  Sir. 
mingham  (Ala.)  Netos  and  Post  Her¬ 
ald; 

Lisle  Baker  Jr.,  aeneral  manager, 
vicepresident  and  treosorer,  Loaiamlle  j 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times;  \ 
Raoul  Blumbera,  assistant  general  i 
manager,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
and  Times  Herald; 

Duruy  R.  Brown,  tnisiness  manager, 
Hutchinson  (Kas.)  Neyes-Herald; 

I.  Z.  Buckwalter,  general  manager, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  Inc.; 

Howard  W.  Clother,  assistant  pob- 
lisher  and  treasurer.  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express  ; 

(iordon  Craig,  assistant  secretary, 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Detroit; 

Kenneth  (j.  Doty,  comptroller,  Ber¬ 
gen  Evening  Record,  Hackensack, 

N.  J.; 

Edgar  W.  B.  Fairchild,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer,  Fairchild  Publicationi. 
Inc.,  New  York; 

Andrew  Fisher,  assistant  general 
manager,  Nev  York  Times; 

Howard  H.  Fitxgerald  II,  business 
manager.  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press; 

H.  F.  Gmmhaus,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Chicago  Tribune; 

G.  Prescott  Low,  pnhlisher,  Qumm 
(Mims.)  Patroit  Ledger; 

Donald  P.  Miller,  executive  viceptw- 
ident,  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  Inc.. 
Allentown,  Pa. ; 

Lawrence  J.  O'Ornnell,  assistant 
business  manager,  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler; 

John  B.  Olson,  controller-treasurer. 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times; 

Alexander  T.  Primm.  production 
manager,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 

Daniel  H.  Ridder,  publisher,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press, 
Joseph  B.  Bidder,  publisher.  Sen 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News; 

James  H.  Righter,  assistant  business 
manager  and  assistant  treasurer,  Buff¬ 
alo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News; 

Norman  T.  Rogers.  Jr.,  assistant 
editor,  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- 
Advertiser; 

F.  W.  Schaub,  general  manager. 
Decatur  (III.)  Herald  and  Review; 

Richard  M.  Spitxley,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Detroit  News; 

Frank  H.  Trull,  assistant  treasurer. 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer; 

William  R.  Van  Buren  Jr.,  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer,  Newport  Newt 
(Va.)  Daily  Press  and  Timee-Hereld; 

James  W.  West,  general  manager, 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chsronide  and  Auguste 
Herald; 

Edwin  P.  Young,  assistant  general 
manager  for  administration,  Prorideuer 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin. 

• 

Stiintz  to  Brazil 

Laurence  F.  Stuntz,  who  has 
covered  Latin  America  for  The 
Associated  Press  for  15  years, 
has  been  appointed  chief  of 
bureau  for  Brazil,  with  head- 
-  quarters  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He 
t  succeeds  Jimmie  S.  Payne,  who 
•  is  joining  the  AP’s  Mexico  City 
staff. 
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With  on  eye  to  adding  to  the  collection  of  48  state  and  notional  awards 
for  excellence  they've  won  in  the  post  seven  years,  Fred  and  Charles 
Inversetti,  publishers  of  the  Commonwealth,  look  over  a  page  of 
SCAN-A-GRAVER  produced  halftones. 


Why  the  scan-a-graver  lease 
is  a  better  business  proposition 

by  Fred  Inversetti,  Co-publisher,  The  Ripon  (Wis.)  Commonv/ealth 


“In  the  two  years  we’ve  had  the  Fairchild 
SCAN-A-CRAVER,  we  have  not  spent  one  cent  for 
repairs,  upkeep  or  improvements.  Yet  our  machine 
has  every  one  of  the  new  improvements  developed 
by  Fairchild  since  we  put  the  machine  in.  With 
the  SCAN-A-GRAVER  lease,  we’ll  never  be  troubled 
by  obsolescence  .  . .  we’ll  always  have  a  machine 
in  first  class  condition. 

“Also,  the  SCAN-A-GRAVER  has  given  us  superior 
halftones  and  better  production.  For  example, 
before  the  installation  of  the  scan-a-graver,  many 
hours  were  spent  each  week  in  the  making  of  cuts. 
Today,  that  time  is  100%  saved  because  the 
SCAN-A-GRAVER  does  not  require  a  skilled  operator. 

“As  to  dollars  and  cents  saved  and  the  immense 
saving  of  time,  we  believe  no  other  method  can 


compare  with  the  scan-a-graver.  Having  tried 
various  means  of  engraving,  we’re  happy  to  be 
able  to  recommend  the  scan-a-graver,  with  all 
its  possibilities,  over  any  other  method.” 


•  Writ*  for  complete  information  on  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  SCAN-A-GRAVER  Lease  Plan  and  Fair¬ 
child's  Customer  Engineering  Service.  Address  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway, 
Jamaica  1,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  IOO-5A2. 


Electronic  Engraving  Machines 
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What  the  Press 
should  know  about  .  .  . 

6,000,000 

AMERICANS 

Who  live  in  the 
VALLEY  OF  THE 
TENNESSEE  RIVER 

Some  basic  facts . . . 

The  TVA  is  not  a  way  of 
life.  It  is  neither  creeping 
nor  galloping  socialism.  It 
is  an  important  and  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  6,000.000 
American  citizens. 

Who  we  are  .  .  . 

Both  in  and  out  of  the 
Valley,  there  exists  a  con¬ 
siderable  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Public  Power  As¬ 
sociation,  and  its  purpose. 
Composed  of  the  distribu¬ 
tors  of  TV  .A  power,  the 
association  represents  98 
municipalities  and  50  co¬ 
operatives  who  buy  TVA 
power  and  retail  it  to 
1,300,000  customers  who 
live  in  the  Valley.  Col¬ 
lectively  they  represent 
an  investment  of  nearly 
$450,000,000,  which  can 
only  be  paid  from  the 
revenues  from  the  sale  of 
electricity.  Business  and 
professional  men,  farmers 
and  other  V'alley  residents 
comprise  the  hoanis  of 
these  148  agencies  —  and 
we  daresay  that  you  won’t 
find  one  out  of  the  1.028 
hoard  members  who  could 
be  classed  as  socialistic, 
or  even  sympathetic  to 
such  ideas. 

TVA  and  us  ..  . 

The  only  relationship  of 
these  distributors  to  TVA 
is  that  of  buyer  to  seller. 
A  close  cooperation  re¬ 
garding  the  electric  busi¬ 
ness  is  maintained  be¬ 
tween  buyer  and  seller. 
But  in  the  22  years  of  its 
existence,  TVA  has  yet 
to  interfere  with  any  local 
agency  or  state  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Valley. 

As  responsible  business 
and  professional  men,  we 
ask  the  American  Press 
to  watch  lor  future  re¬ 
leases,  telling  the  TVA 
story  as  the  people  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  see  it. 

_  Sponsored  In  the  Interest  of 
an  enlightened  Press  by  . , . 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
PUBLIC  POWER 

ASSOCIATION 

Electric  Power  Board  Building 
Chattanooga  2.  Tennessee 


City  of  Denver  Weighs 
Publication  of  A  Daily 


Denver,  Colo. 
The  management  office  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Denver 
has  proposed  to  Mayor  Will  F, 
Nicholson  that  the  municipal 
government  publish  a  daily 
newspaper  of  general  circula¬ 
tion  to  avoid  paying  a  private 
newspaper  thousands  of  dollars 
yearly  for  printing  legal  adver¬ 
tisements. 

‘On  the  Shelf’  for  Now 
An  intimation  that  the  idea  is 
“on  the  shelf”  a-s  of  now  came 
from  the  Mayor’s  office  this 
week.  He  directed  that  the  usual 
procedure  in  obtaining  bids  on 
printing  be  followed  for  this 
year. 

The  management  office,  an 
advisory  agency  to  the  mayor 
which  seeks  to  improve  execu¬ 
tive  branch  efficiency,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  city  would 
save  $30,000  to  $40,000  a  year 
by  publishing  its  own  news¬ 
paper.  Annual  publication  cost 
of  the  proposed  daily  newspa¬ 
per  was  estimated  at  $10,400. 

Under  the  plan,  if  approved. 
Employes  Roundup,  a  monthly 
publication  now  circulated  to 
city  employes,  would  be  made 
a  daily.  It  would  carry  columns 
of  foreign,  national,  state  and 
local  news  and  would  be  offer¬ 
ed  for  general  circulation.  The 
management  office  suggested 
the  newspaper  be  made  avail¬ 
able  either  on  subscription  or 
at  newsstands. 

Charter  Revision  Needed 
Primary  contract  for  city 
legal  publication  now  is  held  by 
the  Daily  Journal  of  Denver, 
which  has  held  the  contract 
every  year  for  several  decades 
except  for  the  year  1954,  when 
the  Daily  Chief  underbid  the 
Journal. 


It  was  understood  that  an 
amendment  to  the  city  charter 
would  be  necessary  before  the 
municipal  government  could 
go  into  the  newspaper  business. 

The  management  office  sug¬ 
gested  that  Employes  Roundup 
be  made  a  daily  not  later  than 
Jan.  1.  In  order  to  qualify  to 
carry  the  legal  ads,  a  Denver 
newspaper  must  have  been 
published  as  a  daily  for  at 
least  six  months. 

The  proposal  brought  a 
formal  letter  of  protest  to  the 
mayor  from  State  Representa¬ 
tive  Edward  Lehman,  Republi¬ 
can  of  Denver,  a  lawyer  and 
fomer  newspaper  reporter, 
who  called  the  plan  “astound¬ 
ing”  and  an  “improper  u.se  of 
the  goveiTimental  function.” 

“The  suggestion  that  a  politi¬ 
cal  unit  such  as  the  city  of 
Denver  invade  the  newspaper 
field  to  save  money  is  as 
logical  as  that  the  city  of 
Denver  release  the  zoo  lions 
to  feed  upon  neighborhood 
garbage  in  an  effort  to  save 
feed  bills,”  said  Mr.  Lehman. 

Says  Costs  Ignored 

He  pointed  out  that  the 
management  office  report  ig¬ 
nored  the  cost  of  gathering  the 
national,  state  and  local  news 
in  its  annual  cost  estimate  of 
$10,400. 

“Such  a  conclusion  shows  a 
j-ank  disregard  of  the  true 
financial  picture  confronting  all 
American  publications  at  a  time 
when  newsprint  and  production 
costs  are  tlie  highest  in  the 
history  of  the  industry,”  the 
attorney  and  legislator  charged. 

“However,  even  more  basic 
than  the  faulty  cost  analysis 
is  the  thought  that  the  city  of 
Denver  would  suddenly  under¬ 
take  to  invade  a  field  of  private 
enterprise  which  in  its  very 
nature  demands  it  be  kept  free 
to  impartially  observe,  criticize 
and  advocate  matters  within 
the  field  of  city,  state  and 
federal  governments. 

“The  suggestion  that  the 
city  of  Denver  establish  its 
own  newspaper  to  carry  all 
county  advertising  carries  with 
it  the  implied  threat  to  every 
county  seat  newspaper  in  each 
of  our  Colorado  counties.  As¬ 
suming  Denver  took  such  a  step, 
any  adverse  county  administra¬ 
tion  could  sound  a  death  knoll 
for  its  county  seat  newspaper 
by  deciding  to  follow  our  city’s 
course  of  action.” 


City  Council 
Ends  Caucus 

Milwaukee,  WU. 

Two  years  ago,  newspapers 
intensified  their  opposition  to 
the  secret  caucus  which  prece¬ 
ded  Common  Council  meetings. 
This  week,  the  council  voted  17- 
3  to  end  these  closed  door  ses¬ 
sions. 

However,  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  council  permits 
the  president  to  call  executive 
sessions  when  they  are  deemed 
to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  said 
it  was  reserving  judgment  as 
to  whether  the  resolution  ac¬ 
tually  will  end  the  secret  cau¬ 
cus.  It  all  depends,  the  newspa¬ 
per  said,  whether  the  council  as 
a  w’hole  has  a  genuine  willing¬ 
ness  to  take  the  public  fully 
into  its  confidence  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  public’s  business. 

Bond  Issue  Voted; 

Both  Dailies  For  It 

St.  Louis 

Both  St.  Louis  dailies  played 
an  important  role  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  by  St.  Louis  County  on 
Nov.  22  of  a  $39,712,(  00  ‘bond 
issue  for  civic  improvements. 
Both  papers,  for  weeks  befoie 
the  special  election,  hammered 
away  in  both  news  and  editorial 
columns  for  blanket  passage. 

Between  Nov.  2-11  the  Globe- 
Democrat  carried  a  daily  front 
page  bond  issue  story  by  David 
Brown.  Published  simultaneous¬ 
ly  wei'e  stories  on  city-county 
traffic  problems  by  Carl  Major. 
Post-Dispatch  bond  issue  sto¬ 
ries,  also  given  front  page  play, 
were  by  Bob  Dunlap  and  Roy  J. 
Harris.  For  two  straight  weeks 
the  P-D  Sunday  Pictures 
showed  county  conditions  that 
could  be  improved  by  passage 
of  the  bond  issue. 


For  ‘A  Better  City’ 

Toronto 

A  series  of  full-page  articles 
on  the  problems  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  Toronto  is  appearing  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star.  The  series, 
written  each  day  by  a  staff  man 
or  engineering  authority,  deals 
with  a  different  topic  each 
day.  Covered  in  the'  first  of  the 
articles  were  taxes,  roads  and 
traffic,  town  planning,  metro¬ 
politan  expenditures,  and  a 
survey  on  what  citizens  felt 
was  good  and  bad  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  The  Star  is  offer¬ 
ing  prizes  of  $25  for  the  best 
15  letters  of  less  than  200 
words  with  constructive  ideas 
for  the  betterment  of  Toronto. 
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I  feel  pretty  good  about  my  part  in  arranging  the  largest  sale 
on  record  in  the  daily  newspaper  field — the  BIRMINGHAM 
NEWS  and  all  its  subsidiaries. 


Grateful,  too,  for  the  fine  cooperation  I  received  from  the  trustees 
of  the  Hanson  estate,  which  controlled  the  properties: — and 
the  encouragement  from  Mr.  S.  I.  Newhouse,  who  acquired 
them.  In  over  two  years  of  negotiations  he  would  always 
say,  “keep  trying,  keep  working,  to  the  valiant  go  the 
rewards.” 


I  have  three  offices,  and  close  associates  with  me.  All  of  us  feel 
that  from  every  transaction  we  learn  something  that  adds 
to  the  sum  of  our  experience,  and  makes  possible  an  in¬ 
creased  usefulness  to  publishers  (large  and  small)  as 


Negotiators 

For  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 


ALLEN  KANDER 


ALLEN  KANDER  AND  COMPANY 


Noh  York 


Washington.  I).  <1. 


tihira^o 
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R.  Hoe  &  Company  press,  4  units  and  one  folder  at  present.  Printing  capacity, 
45,000  copies  per  hour.  Two  additional  press  units  with  Cutler-Hammer  Control 
Units  ore  now  being  added. 


ICUTLER'HAMMER 


in 

i 


=  MOTOR  CONTROL: 

loi 


MILLIONS  OF  MAGAZINES 
A  MONTH 

The  C.  T.  Dearing  Printing  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
produces  more  than  30,000,000  copies  of  a 
dozen  or  more  leading  magazines  a  month 
on  two  Cottrell  5-color  presses  and  two  Goss 
magazine  presses.  These  four  presses  repre¬ 
sent  $2  million  worth  of  precision  equipment. 
They  are  completely  equipped  with  Cutler- 
Hammer  Drives  and  Control. 


\u 


Press  Performance? 


keep  it  simple  —  keep  it  sturdy 

KEEP  IT  CUTLER-HAMMER 


makes  sense  .  .  .  and  it  makes 
■juoney  ...  to  look  for  the  simplest 
d  most  dependable  unit  news¬ 
paper  drive  and  control.To  look  for 
anything  else  is  to  look  for  trouble. 

This  hard  common  sense  is  lead¬ 
ing  more  and  more  experienced 
newspaper  men  to  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  Unit  Control  system  for 
unit  drive  motors  on  their  new 
it  presses.  This  is  a  paired  sys- 
m  .  .  .  simple,  sturdy,  trouble- 
free  unit  a.c.  wound  rotor  motors 


sturdy  industrial  type  control 
components  known  to  every  plant 
electrician  .  .  .  and  together  giv¬ 
ing  you  the  fundamental  needs. 
Easy  inching  and  threading, 
smooth  acceleration  to  maximum 
press  running  speed ,  high  efficiency 
at  running  speed,  perfect  synchro¬ 
nization  of  motors,  long  life,  free¬ 
dom  from  trouble,  flexibility  .  . . 
all  these  are  yours  together  with 
specific  Cutler-Hammer  superior¬ 
ities.  There’s  the  new  C-H  cam 


inching  and  threading  don’t  draw 
current  through  the  unit  drive 
motors.  There’s  freedom  from 
troubles  such  as  changing  load, 
adjusting  resistor  switches,  un¬ 
balanced  loads,  circulating  cur¬ 
rents  and  excessive  peaks.  And 
your  own  electrician  can  service  this 
drive  and  can  service  this  control. 

The  C-H  Representative  has  a 
dramatic  and  compelling  story  to 
tell.  See  him  before  you  buy. 
CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc., 


faired  with  Cutler-Hammer  Unit  drum  accelerating  device  with  83 


CufLERHAMMrR 


motor  convol 


Drive  Control  made  up  of  simple,  speed  points.  There’s  the  fact  that 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  BREAK  DETECTORS 

Stop  press  quickly  if  web  breaks.  Web 
(on  be  rethreaded  without  latching  de* 
lectors.  Easy  to  mount. 


CUTLER' HAH  HER 


MOTOR  CONTROL 


Cutler-Hammer  Electronic  Control  for 
single  motor  drive  on  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  press 
in  plant  of 

madisonville,  ky.,  messenger 

The  whole  setup  is  running  smoothly,  and  we 
ere  looking  forward  to  many  years  of  satisfac 
bry  operation,”  says  Edgar  Arrtold,  Jr.,  Assist 
ent  Editor. 


1223  St.  Paul  Avenue,  Milwaukee 
1,  Wisconsin. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  SEVERING  DEVICE 

A  Cutler-Hammer  "original”  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  total  savings  than  any 
other  single  accessory.  It  instantly  slashes 
broken  web  close  to  impression  and 
guards  against  destructive  wrap-arounds 
and  costly  delays — resets  automatically. 


Editor  Cites  Press  Role 
In  Building  a  Community 

By  Herbert  A.  Auer 

East  Lansing,  Mich,  not  better  geographic  locations, 
The  editor  is  the  person  who  nor  even  better  terrain, 
must  call  out  “Halt”  before  “Many  of  the  communities 
the  historic  marker,  describing  drifting  into  decay  have  all 
the  once-thriving  village,  is  put  the  essentials  of  good  com- 
up  in  the  village  square.  munities,  all  except  one — in- 

The  editor  can  point  his  formed,  cooperative,  determined 
community  to  better  years  flexible  citizenship.” 
ahead  or  sit  back  and  watch  Mr.  Tate  said  editors  today 
it  perish,  declared  H.  Clay  must  act  with  vigor  because 
Tate,  editor  of  the  Bloomington  community  life  has  changed  so 
(Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph,  in  his  drastically. 

address  to  a  conference  of  “We  live  in  a  mobile  society 
Michigan  newspapermen  at  today.  There  are  no  longer  any 
Michigan  State  University.  captive  residents  in  your  com- 
In  his  appeal  to  135  Michi-  munity.  Families  can  choose 
gan  editors  to  help  their  com-  between  half  a  dozen  communi- 
munity  become  better  or  see  it  ties  as  a  place  to  live  without 
perish,  Mr.  Tate  said  we  have  being  too  far  to  commute  to 
two  kinds  of  communities,  work.  They  can  drive  to  a 
“One  type  has  fine  homes,  dozen  or  more  shopping  centers 
thriving  businesses,  excellent  in  as  many  communities, 
schools  and  churches,  happy  “Your  community  must  im- 
and  proud  people,  while  the  prove,”  declared  Mr.  Tate,  who 
other  seems  to  be  afflicted  was  the  featured  speaker  at 
with  the  disease  of  inertia  the  fourth  annual  Community 
which  destines  them  to  ob-  Newspaper  Editorial  Confer- 
livion.”  ence  sponsored  by  the  Michi- 

The  difference,  he  said,  was  gan  Press  Association  with  the 


Photo  by  Conttonco  Bonnlifor 


‘*...and  that's  what  happened  by  not  using 
Burgess  Mats” 
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MAJOR  SPEAKER  at  the  Community  Newspaper  Editorial  Conferene* 
at  Michigan  State  University  was  H.  Clay  Tate,  seated,  editor  of 
the  Bloomington  (III.)  Pantagraph.  Participants  with  him  at  a  follow¬ 
up  session  to  his  keynote  address  were  three  Michigan  men,  left  to 
right,  Gerald  Smith,  associate  editor.  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  end 
News;  Willard  Baird,  managing  editor.  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  and 
William  P.  Wilson,  city  manager,  Vassar. 

university’s  journalism  depart-  ance  of  building  a  better  com¬ 
ment,  department  of  informa-  munity,  or  it  can  teach  them 
tion  services,  college  of  agri-  to  ignore  civic  affairs, 
culture  and  continuing  educa-  “The  newspaper  is  like  a 

tion  service.  textbook.  It  is  the  correspon- 

Mr.  Tate  reported  the  num-  dence  course  for  the  citizens 
ber  of  local  units  of  govern-  in  all  the  facets  of  this  com¬ 
ment  has  been  decreasing  at  plex  society.  It  can  and  does 
the  rate  of  about  25  percent  mold  the  opinions  of  the  pee¬ 
per  decade.  Then  he  said,  “We  pie  of  the  community.” 
of  the  journalistic  profession  Editor  Tate  called  for  a 

can  do  something  about  this.”  vigorous  editorial  column,  which 
“Freedom  of  the  press,”  he  he  called  “the  soul  of  any  news- 
declared,  “is  not  included  in  paper.”  He  urged  the  editors  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  favor  talk  the  language  the  people 
to  us.  It  is  there  as  a  protec-  understand  and  to  discuss  sub- 
tion  to  society,  as  a  guarantee  jects  which  affect  them, 
of  the  people’s  right  to  know.”  “The  best  editorial  policy, 
Mr.  Tate  based  many  of  his  rather  than  always  marching 
observations  and  challenges  on  at  the  head  of  every  civic- 
his  community-betterment  ex-  affairs  parade,  is  to  applaud 
periences  at  Bloomington.  The  the  efforts  of  others,  to  spur 
12-year  Bloomington  program  them  on  to  greater  efforts,  and 
has  attracted  nation-wide  at-  to  spread  credit  lavishly.” 
tention  and  Mr.  Tate  has  “Good  editorializing,  like 

spoken  at  many  conferences  of  good  diplomacy,  is  in  letting 
educators,  civic  leaders  and  the  other  fellow  have  your 

newsmen.  The  program  won  an  way,”  he  said. 

Outstanding  Community  Serv-  In  reviewing  the  role  of  his 
ice  Award  of  the  Inland  Press  Pantagraph  in  the  Bloomington 
Association.  And  his  book,  community  development  project 
“Building  a  Better  Home  he  has  sparked  for  many  years, 
Town,”  is  widely  known.  he  said,  “The  program  has  paid 

He  contended,  “newspapers  off.  In  addition  to  the  more- 
have  a  responsibility  beyond  progressive  Bloomington  of  to- 
its  first  and  foremost  duty  to  day,  the  project  provided  the 
inform  the  public  on  communi-  very  best  kind  of  local  new.s, 
ty  affairs  and  impart  that  in-  good  local  subjects  for  editorial 
formation  factually  and  fully,  comment,  increased  circulation. 
We  also  must  bring  our  knowl-  and  increased  public  respect  for 
edge  and  our  influence  to  bear  the  newspaper, 
on  the  side  of  community  im-  “Every  newspaper  and  every 
provements.  newspaper  man  and  woman  can 

“The  newspaper  can  either  work  hard  for  an  improve<l 
aiouse  the  people  of  the  com-  community.  It  will  be  a  good 
munity  to  realize  the  import-  investment.” 
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Piggy-Back  Tram  Ride.  The  “new  look”  in  transportation:  over  the  long  hauls, 
truck  trailers  are  carried  on  flatcars.  At  the  destination,  they  are  hitched  to 
truck  tractors  and  delivered.  Trailers  are  set-iired  to  flatcars  with  forjjed  rachet- 
chain  a.sseniblies  made  from  USS  Steel. 


Make  It  A  White  Christmas.  Give 

her  a  gleaming  major  appliance. 
Perhaps  this  automatic  laun¬ 
dry.  As  an  extra  feature,  it  has 
a  sparkling  Stainless  Steel  tub 
that  won’t  corrode,  won’t  wear 
out. 


Tallest  structure  In  The  World.  This  gigan¬ 
tic  television  tower  belongs  to  station 
KWTV  in  Oklahoma  City.  It  is  1572 
feet  high— 100  feet  taller  than  the  very 
tip  of  the  Empire  State  Building.  To 
withstand  the  screaming  150  mph  winds, 
most  of  the  top  sections  were  made  from 
USS  Man-Ten.  a  special  high  strength 
steel  designed  for  demanding  jobs. 


This  trade-mark  isyour  guide  to  qualitysteel 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  States  Steel,  52,'i  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  AMERICAN  STEEL&WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL...  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  TENNESSEE  COAL &IR0N  .  . UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  ...UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  DivWewo/ UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION.  PITTSBURGN 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES.  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  S-24S5 


SEE  the  United  States  Steel  Hour.  It's  e  fell-lieer  TV  pregrom  prescatMl  every  efker  week  by  Ueited  States  Steel.  Ceesah  year  local  eewspoper  fer  time  oed  stofleo. 
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_  GRAVURE  MAGAZINES 


ROBERT  TAYLOR 

Feature  editor, 
Newark  News 


‘<xnr 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONSTITUTION 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  DENVER  POST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  NEWARK  NEWS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  STATES 
PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT  •  TOLEDO  BLADE 


Printed  by  STANDARD  GRAVURE  CORPORATION,  Le< 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  3,238,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  about  these  weekly  newspaper  gravure  magaxineSy  contact  one  of  the 
following  representatives:  The  Branham  Componyy  Cresmer  S  Woodward,  Inc.,  Jenn  A  Kelley,  Inc., 
Kelly*Smith  Co.,  Moloney,  Regan  A  Schmitt,  Inc.,  O'Moro  A  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  Scoloro,  Meeker  A 
Scott,  Inc.,  Story,  Brooks  B  Fin'ey,  Inc. 
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E 


est-Read  Newspape 
lement  in  New  Jersey 

HE  USES  THE  MAGIC  FORMULA  OF 
INSPIRED  LOCAL  EDITING  AND 
COLOR  GRAVURE  REPRODUCTION 


JOURNALISTIC  ENTERPRISE  ...  CIVIC  INTEREST 

As  the  State  University  of  New  Jersey,  Rutgers  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  the  opportunity  given  our  University  Press  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  three  fine  books  about  our  State:  This  is  New  Jersey, 
Made  in  New  Jersey,  and  Garden  State. 

This  very  important  contribution  to  State  pride  and  to  litera¬ 
ture  would  have  been  impossible  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  un¬ 
usual  journalistic  enterprise  and  civic  interest  of  the  Newark 
Sunday  News  in  developing  and  publishing  the  series  of  maga¬ 
zine  pieces  from  which  these  books  were  made. 

Lewis  Webster  Jones 

President,  Rutgers  University 


RESULTS  FOR  NEWARK  RETAILERS 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Newark  News  Sunday  Rotogravure 
Magazine  as  an  advertising  medium  can  perhaps  best  be  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  in  1954  Bamberger’s  placed  98,175  lines 
in  it.  We  have  placed  to  date  in  1955, 83,640  lines  and  on  Decem¬ 
ber  4th  ran  a  back  cover  plus  eight  consecutive  pages.  We  have 
always  found  this  to  be  a  well-printed  publication  and  one  well 
designed  editorially  for  the  community  it  serves. 

Joseph  H.  Liebman 

Vice  President  and 
Director  of  Sales  Promotion 
L.  BAMBERGER  &  CO. 


UttVMy 


UNMATCHED  COVERAGE  OF  LOCAL  EVENTS 


We  are  a  local  organization.  For  the  past  27  years,  Newark  Buick, 
Inc.  has  been  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  community  in 
which  we  live  and  do  business.  Naturally,  we  are  enthusiastic 
about  The  Newark  Sunday  News  Magazine  because  of  its  un¬ 
matched  coverage  of  local  events  and  local  people,  whose  response 
to  Buick  advertising  has  helped  build  our  business  to  its  present 
stature. 
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Edward  J.  Rabidoux 

President 

NEWARK  BUICK,  INC. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Manchester  Boddy,  retired 
publisher  of  the  late  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  News — sold  his 
2,700-acre  Mendenhall  Ranch 
on  Palomar  Mountain  to  a  New 
York  realty  syndicate. 

*  *  ♦ 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher 
of  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Daily  Mail  —  se¬ 
lected  as  Man  of  the  South  for 
1955  by  Dixie  Business  maga¬ 
zine. 


On  the  Business  Side 


the  staff  of  the  Corvallis  (Oie.) 
Gazette-Times  to  widte  and  sell 
space  in  personalized  shopping 
column. 

♦  *  * 

Perry  J.  LaBounty,  manager 
of  national  advertising  for  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panta- 
graph  —  retires 
Dec.  ol,  after 
55  years  in  the 
newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  He  will 
be  succeeded  at 
the  Pantagraph 
by  Arthur  I). 

Feicke,  assist¬ 
ant  manager 
of  local  ad¬ 
vertising. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


LaBounty 


Bill  MacKelvie,  a  member 
James  H.  Rapson,  former  t^e  St.  Peterburg  (Fla.) 
circulation  manager,  Rl  Centro  Times  staff  since  1948 — pro- 
(Calif.)  Imperial  Valley  Press  rioted  to  purchasing  agent, 
named  assistant  to  the  circu-  succeeding  Tom  Aquilina,  re¬ 
lation  manager,  San  Mateo  signed. 

(Calif.)  Times.  *  * 


John  A.  Dysakt,  former  cir¬ 
culation  man¬ 
ager  of  the 
O  I  y  m  p  i  a 
(Wash.)  Daily 
Olympian 
— named  circu¬ 
lation  promo¬ 
tion  manager 
for  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  and 
the  Yakima 
Daily  Republic. 


Dysart 


Joan  Rothschild — appointed 
manager  of  the  bookseller  plan 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tnb- 
une’s  weekly  Book  Review,  re¬ 
placing  Nancy  Longley,  who 
has  joined  the  promotion  de- 
paitment  of  New  American  Li¬ 
brary. 

«  *  * 

Mr.s.  Phyllis  Ol.son — joined 


Peter  Faye  —  appointed  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Paso  Robles 
(Calif.)  Press.  He  succeeds 
Walter  Bales,  now  circulation 
manager.  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
San. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Dwight  F  Spear,  former  re¬ 
porter  -  photographer  on  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
— joined  the  weekly  Montgom¬ 
ery  Examiner  as  editor. 

*  *  ♦ 

James  Morton  Deitch  of  the 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun — mar¬ 
ried  to  Joyce  Salisbury,  assist¬ 
ant  bookkeejier  at  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

*  C  « 

John  A.  Ezekiel,  copy  boy, 
Camden  (N.J.)  Conrier-Post — 
promoted  to  reporter.  Ruth  V. 


Boone  rejoined  the  staff  as  a 
special  assignment  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Folso.m  —  joined 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  copy  rim. 


Business  is  People 
People  love 
LOCAL  News! 

LOCAL  news  DAILIES  -  basic  advertising  medium 


JUIJUS  MATHEWS  special  Agency, Inc 


Offices  and  Salesmen  in  Chicago,  new  york,  Detroit, 

BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PITTSBURGH,  SYRACUSE,  and  “WHERE- 

ever”  National  Advertising  can  be  sold. 


Barbara  daSylva — joined  the 
women’s  staff  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  Times,  replacing  SON- 
NYA  Hamilton,  who  resigned 
to  be  married. 

*  *  ♦ 

Vincent  A.  Caso  Sr.,  City 
Hall  reporter  for  II  Progresso— 
elected  president  of  Inner  Cir¬ 
cle,  New  York  press  group. 

«  *  * 

Jack  G.  Goellner  —  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Ohio)  Sttn. 

^  t- 

Jewil  Hardison — joined  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times  staff  as 
a  photographer. 

*  c  * 

George  Dennis,  former  city- 
editor  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Times  and  recently  a  Navy  of¬ 
ficer — joined  the  staff  of  the 
Belen  (N.M.)  News-Bulletin. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Frederick  S.  Bush  —  joined 
the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Union- 
Star  as  a  reporter.  His  father 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  Et'ening  News. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Leonard  Carroll  —  named 
wire  editor  of  the  Dickinson 
(N.D.)  Press. 

*  *  » 

John  Marcha.m,  formerly 
publisher  of  the  Glastonbury 
(Conn.)  Citizen — appointed  city- 
editor  of  the  Ithaca  (N.  Y.) 
Journal,  replacing  John  Gar¬ 
rett,  now  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

*  *  * 

Frances  Walls,  formerly 
with  the  Smithfield  (N.  C.) 
Herald  —  now  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
{Continued  on  page  49) 
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Herbert  Cameron,  capitol 
correspondent  for  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  —  resigned  to 
head  the  capitol  bureau  of  the 
Florida  Times-Union,  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Assisting  him  is  Carl 
Stauffer  of  the  Tallahassee 
(Fla.)  Democrat. 


Julius  Golden  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  in  Albu- 
querqu*  .  N.  M., — transferred  to 
the  Ai  bureau  in  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro,  Brazil. 


James  Scotton,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Army — joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  News. 


H.arry  Blit.man,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post — joined  the  Levit- 
toivn  (Pa.)  Press. 


Baird  John  Thiessen,  for¬ 
mer  wire  editor  of  the  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  (Mo.)  News-Press — joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Tuc¬ 
son  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen. 


Alcyon  Weybret,  wife  of 
publisher  Fred  Weybret — serv¬ 
ing  temporarily  as  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  La  Grande  (Ore.) 
//  Evening  Observer  since  the  re- 
//  signation  of  Helen  Knight. 


48 


1 


ducers,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Executive  dpOtllSut  James  Allen,  former  Cincin¬ 

nati  (Ohio)  Post  city  editor — 

JOHN  E.  TOMPKINS,  former  advertising  director  of  the  Idaho  resigned  as  special  projects  di- 
State  Journal,  Pocatello,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Chester  i-ector  of  station  WLW  to  be- 

(Pa.)  Times  as  assistant  publisher.  _  come  editor  of  Sponsor  maga- 

*  «  *  BSEZmUSB  zine.  New  York. 

ROSS  MUNRO,  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Prrnince  since  1951,  has 
been  named  editor.  He  succeeds  H.  H.  C.  AN¬ 
DERSON,  editor  for  the  past  nine  years  and  a 
member  of  the  paper's  staff  since  1928,  Who 
is  retiring.  During  World  War  II  MR.  MUNRO 
served  as  a  foreign  correspondent  for  Canadian 
Press. 


Frank  V.  Webb,  48,  formerly 
on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Gazette, 
Phoenix,  and  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  ((3alif.)  News-Press  and 
more  recently  a  radio  executive 
in  Wichita,  Kas.,  Nov.  28. 


LIFE  IS  SWEET  to  Britian  Gar¬ 
rett  Roth,  batter  known  as  "The 
Old  Timer"  who  writes  a  daily 
column  for  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Evening  Chronicle.  Still  active 
as  a  newsman  at  94,  he  takas  a 
moment  from  a  busy  day  to 
share  a  birthday  cake  with  co¬ 
workers.  Brit  was  born  the  year 
the  Civil  War  began. 


SPENCER  MURPHY,  telegraph  and  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Salisbury  (N.C.)  Post,  has  been  appointed  executive  editor, 
succeeding  GEORGE  S.  RAYNOR,  who  has  joined  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  and  Observer.  HENRY  KUMLER,  55,  editor  of 

*  •  *  the  Lewisburg  (Ohio)  Leader, 

FRED  G.  EATON,  managing  editor  of  the  Ogdensburg  (N.  Nov.  15.  ^  ^  ^ 

Y.)  Journal,  has  been  named  managing  editor  of  the  Saratoga 

Springs  (N.Y.)  Saratogian,  succeeding  J.  M.  CAVANAUGH,  re-  HnwAun  A  MrCANni  fifi 
tired.  JOHN  M.  SCOTT  succeeds  Mr.  Eaton  in  Ogdensburg.  Both  JrrrastiS  S 
newspapers  are  in  the  Gannett  group.  ... 


AURELE  BRETON  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  Le  Droit,  only  French-language  daily  in  Ottawa,  Ont.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  superintendent  of  printing  services  at  La  Tribune, 
Sherbrooke,  and  La  Voix  de  L'Est.  Granby,  Que. 


Edwin  Camp,  73,  retired  as-  juse, 

sociate'  editor  of  the  Atlanta  .  Edward  A.  Chappell,  69,  re- 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  a  well-known  publisher  of  the  Pough- 

figure  in  southern  journalism,  New  Yorker  and  vet- 

Pec.  4.  newspaper  executive,  died 

*  *  ♦  here  Nov.  30  of  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Chappell  had  moved  to 
Mrs.  Will  T.  Beck,  75,  who  California  in  June.  He  had 
aided  her  husband  for  more  been  a  director  and  vicepresi- 
than  50  years  in  publishing  the  dent  of  Speidel  Newspapers, 
weekly  Holton  (Kas.)  Recorder,  Inc.,  and  the  Visalia,  Calif., 
Dec.  2.  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  a  direc- 

*  *  *  tor  and  treasurer  of  the  Pough- 

James  E.  Duff,  82,  former  keepsie  Newspapers,  Inc.  He 

news  editor  of  the  Spokane  retired  from  the  Poughkeepsie 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Reinew,  publisher’s  position  in  1952  and 
Nov.  19.  from  the  other  posts  in  1954. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms  Where  They  Are  Now 

(Continued  from  page  48)  ■ 

Frank  Chapman,  for  12 
years  with  United  Press  and 
NEA  Service  and  more  recently 
editor  of  Gas  magazine — named 
publisher  of  the  magazine. 

Judith  Rushin,  University  ♦  *  ♦ 

of  Alabama  graduate  —  joined  Warren  Klinger,  former 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal  managing  editor  of  the  Wiscon- 
as  general  assignment  reporte**.  sin  Agriculturist  and  Farmer — 
Herbert  Dunn  has  also  joined  named  managing  editor  of  Cap¬ 
itis  Montgomery  Journal  news  pePs  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kas. 


News  and  Obserrer  Wake  Coun¬ 
ty  beat  reporter. 


6  new  subscribers  attest 
to  the  universal  appeal  o 


Franklin  S.  Forsberg,  who 
served  as  commanding  officer 
of  Yank  magazine  during  World 
War  II — appointed  operations 
vicepresident  of  Popular  Me¬ 
chanics  Co. 


YOUR  PROBLEMS 


Lee  JoACHi.M,  ’53  journalism 
graduate  of  San  Jose  State  Col¬ 
lege — joined  the  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  Review-Journal  as  day 
police  reporter  and  feature 
writer. 


Since  Nov.  1,  these  new  subscriberr 
have  joined  more  than  30  leading 
newspapers  already  building  solid 
reader-interest  with  "Your  Problems:” 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  Record:  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich.,  Herald:  Green  Ray,  Wis.. 
Press  Gazette:  Logansport,  Ind.,  Pharos- 
Tribune:  Nashville,  Tenn.,  thinner: 
V’allejo,  Calif.,  Neus-Chronicle.  Send 
for  samples — see  why  more  and  more 
editors  from  coast  to  coast  are  saying 
that  this  7-times-weekly  column  is  most 
compelling  feature  of  its  kind! 


Jack  A.  Bates,  editor  of  the 
Jeffersonville  (Ind.)  News  for 
three  years — resigned  to  study 
for  the  Episcopal  Church  minis¬ 
try. 


amed 

insnii 


Harry  Fox,  formerly  with 
the  Perry  (N.Y.)  Herald  — 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Associated  Weeklies  of  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y.,  including  the 
Fulton  Leader,  Mexico  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Parish  Mirror,  Central 
Square  Citizen,  Ft.  Brewerton 
Outlet,  Phoenix  Register  and 
Hannibal  Star. 


Hoover  Cott,  formerly  on  the 
news  staff  of  the  Dodge  City 
(Kas.)  Globe — joined  the  staff 
of  the  Kansas  State  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Revenue  and  Taxation. 


"She  found  s  piece  of  cleansing 
tissue  with  lipstick  on  it  in  the  car." 


SUN-TIMES 


Evette  Dykes,  reporter  for  Charles  Benson,  reporter 
the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times — mar-  for  the  Minneapolis  Tribune — 
ried  to  Bob  Burns,  Times  sports  joined  the  public  relations  staff 
writer.  of  Western  Beet  Sugnr  Pro- 
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211  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 


has  purchased  the  weekly  Wil- 
liamston  Enterprise  from  Mrs. 
Hope  B.  Thompson.  Before 
coming  to  Michigan,  Mr.  Kuroki 
was  with  the  North  Platte 
(Neb.)  Daily  Telegraph-Bulle¬ 
tin;  was  ^itor  and  resident 


Orin  Lehman 
Buys  Daily 
At  Saugerties 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Orin  Lehman,  nephew  of  U.S. 

Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
and  owner  of  a  string  of  New 
York  State  weekly  newspapers, 
has  purchased  the  Saugerties 
Daily  Post,  first  daily  in  his 
group.  Miss  Margaret  O’Day,  chased  the  Denting  Graphic  and 


New  Daily  Takes 
Option  on  Plant 

Portland,  Ore. 
A  90-day  option  has  been 
publisher  '^or\h7‘'‘  Bl^lkfTol  ^k«n  on  the  former  Tel^am 
(Idaho)  Daily  Bulletin,  and  Building  at  SW  11th  and  Wwh- 

owned  and  operated  the  York  ^ 

tion  of  the  World,  a  new  Dem¬ 
ocratic  newspaper  announced 
recently  by  Sheldon  Sackett, 
publisher  of  the  Coos  Bay 
Times. 

It  is  reported  that  the  option 


(Neb.)  Republican. 


Deming,  N.  M. 
David  L.  Watston,  who  pur- 


siimed  in  November  and 

s^retary  to  the  late  George  F.  HeadUght  two  months  ago  from  gWen  t  Jack 

Barde,  Portland  businessman 
and  major  owner  of  the  build- 


Kaufman,  who  died  Aug.  1,  was  Maj.  Gen.  C.  G.  Sage,  has  an- 
willed  controlling  interest  in  nounced  that  he  will  stai-t  a 

the  paper  She  sold  her  interest  newspaper  at  N  M.  originally 

^^™an.  u  o  i  fL  ^  r  »  will  newspaper  publishing  in  the 

Mr.  I^hinan  ovms  the  Scho-  the  Copper  Country  News,  will  ^id.iggo^s.  The  old  Tdegram 
l^rte  Rev^w,  the  Schohai^  serve  several  smal  cities  m 


E^miner-Record  the  Coxs<u:kie  Grant  County.  First  edition  is  po^j^nd  and  the  combined 
Union  News  and  the  Kingston-  scheduled  for  Jan.  5. 

Ulster  Press. 


paper  was  sold  to  the  Oregon 
Journal  in  the  late  1930’s.  The 
building  has  been  valued  at 
$225,000. 

Date  for  publication  of  the 
World  has  been  set  for  March 
past  seven  years  editor  and  sold "  hiV  halF  or  The  15.  Publisher  Sackett  annouimed 


♦  *  Hyden,  Ky. 

Dickinson,  N.D.  Kentucky’s  youngest  newspa- 
per  editor  has  resigpied  at  the 
Samuel  E.  Burgess,  for  the  ^ge  of  17.  Denzil  Allen  said  he 


publisher  of  the  Bronson  County'  News  to  J.  E.  Nolan, 
(Mich.)  Journal f  has  purchased  partner.  The  paper  was 
the  Dickiruon  Press  from  a  started  in  June, 
gi-oup  of  SIX  stockholders. 

Former  owners  were  W.  K.  *  *  ♦ 

Johnson,  W.  O.  Rabe,  Frank  C. 

Whitney,  Peter  J.  Baseflug,  L. 

W.  Veigel  and  Dr.  C.  R.  Du- 


John 


Spokane,  Wash. 
Vlahovich,  editor  and 


kart.  Mr.  Baseflug  was  man-  SpoMne  Valley 


ager. 

*  *  * 

Rochester,  Mich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Mil¬ 
ler,  owners  of  the  Arlington 
(Va.)  Community  News  and 
operators  for  some  10  years  of 
a  Washingfton,  D.  C.,  news,  ad- 


Herald-Opportunity  for  the  past 
seven  years,  has  announced  the 
sale  of  half  interest  in  the 
newspaper  to  Albert  C.  Huber 
of  York,  Neb. 


on  Nov.  30  in  the  Coos  Bay 
Times  that  he  proposes  to  start 
publication  of  a  second  World 
in  the  Bay  area  on  May  1. 

Mats  would  be  made  in  an 
Oakland  plant  and  sent  to  a 
San  Francisco  plant  for  simul¬ 
taneous  publication. 


Eagle  Purchase 
Option  Extended 

One  month  extension  of  the 
option  to  buy  the  name  and 
good  will  of  the  defunct  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.Y.)  Eagle  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  Eagle  Newspaper 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  previous 
deadline  was  Dec.  4  (E&P,  Nov. 
12,  p.  67). 

James  Anthony  Securities 


Aberdeen,  Wash. 

_  _  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Bonan 

vertising  and  public  relations  have  purchased  the  Aber- 
service,  have  returned  to  their  Times  from  Robert  Ham- 

home  state,  Michigan,  and  es-  how  co-publisher  of  the 

tablished  the  Grass  Roots  News  Minidoka  (Idaho)  News. 

Service  here.  They  are  also  buy-  •  •  • 

ing  an  interest  in  the  weekly  Alpine,  Tex. 

Avon  N^s,  serving  the  Detroit  ^r.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Glass-  Co™"  which ■i;“ha''ndli;;'^r  ‘nTo^ 
metropolitan  area  townships  of  inn=in»  tbo  wHich  is  handling  a  pro- 

Trov  Pontiac  Avon  and  Oak-  •’  ^  .  have  been  leasing  the  poge<j  $750,000  stock  issue  for 

Aim’ll  Avahnche  since  J.n  1,  Jie  new  eompany,  said  a  re- 
*  *  •  1955,  have  purchased  the  news-  yjgg<j  prospectus  was  filed  with 

paper  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M  Securities  Exchange  Com- 

Buena  Park,  Calif.  Bennett.  The  sale  included  mission  this  week  in  compliance 
The  Buena  Park  News  has  Printing  equipment,  Kopd  will  “letter  of  com- 

isen  to  subscription  lists,  but  not  expected  to 

Nowels,  foi-mer  Avalanche  plant,  which  wll  gftgr  the  first  of 

continue  to  be  leased  from  the  ^^e  year,  the  Wall  Street  firm 
Bennetts. 


been  sold  by  Paul  Kroesen  to 
Richard  W. 
owner  of  the  Mountain  View 
(Calif.)  Daily  Register.  Nego¬ 
tiations  were  handled  by  J.  R. 
Gabbert  and  Robert  K.  Han¬ 
cock,  newspaper  brokers  of 
Riverside,  Calif. 


announced. 

Robert  W.  Farrell,  former 
Eagle  columnist  who  heads 
Eagle  Newspaper  Enterprises, 


Blackwell,  Okla. 

Donald  W.  Reynolds,  who 

owns  newspaper,  TV  and  radio  Inc.,  said  plans  for  reviving  the 
properties  in  Oklahoma  and  Ne-  daily  are  progressing.  Full-page 
vada,  has  purchased  the  Black-  advertisements  announcing  re- 
well  Journal-Tribune  from  Phil  sumption  of  publication  are 
Ben  Kuroki,  Nebraska  news-  McMullen,  who  also  is  associ-  slated  for  several  New  York 
paperman  and  much  decorated  ated  in  publication  of  the  Guth-  newspapers  when  a  target  date 
Nisei  airman  of  World  War  II,  rie  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader.  is  set,  Mr.  Farrell  told  E&P. 


WiLLIAMSTON,  Mich. 


Negro  Weekly 
Going  Daily 
In  Chicago 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Defender,  for 
the  last  50  years  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  serving  the  city’s  Negro 
community,  will  become  a  morn¬ 
ing  tabloid,  beginning  Feb.  6. 

The  tabloid,  selling  for  five 
cents,  will  be  published  Mon¬ 
day  through  Thursday,  with  the 
standard-sized  Defender  to  be 
continued  on  Friday  as  a  week¬ 
end  edition,  selling  for  15  cents. 

Plain  Expansion  Program 

Announcement  of  the  new 
daily  was  made  by  John  H. 
Seng^stacke,  Defender  editor  and 
publisher,  at  a  ’‘Citizens’ 
Salute”  to  the  paper  here,  Dec. 
2,  climaxing  the  Defender’s 
year-long  50th  anniversary 
celebration.  The  Tabloid  Defen¬ 
der  will  stress  pictures  and  area 
of  greneral  news  coverage  will 
be  broadened. 

Mr.  Sengstacke  also  an¬ 
nounced  a  million  dollar  ex¬ 
pansion  program  for  the  next 
three  years,  which  will  include 
a  new  building  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Defender  at  2435  S. 
Indiana  Ave.  New  presses  and 
other  equipment  are  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program. 

The  publisher  said  the  new 
daily  will  be  the  first  Negro 
daily  newspaper  in  the  North 
in  modem  times.  The  only  other 
one  in  the  nation  is  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  World.  He  said  the  De¬ 
fender  “shall  not  be  limited  in 
either  our  coverage  or  distri¬ 
bution  by  reasons  of  race  or 
color  ...  As  a  daily  newspaper 
in  Chicago  we  shall  strive  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
total  population.” 

Seeks  100,000  Daily 

He  said  he  hopes  to  eventual¬ 
ly  reach  a  daily  circulation  of 
100,000.  The  Chicago  Defender’s 
weekly  sale  now  is  about  63,000. 
It  was  founded  by  Mr,  Seng- 
stacke’s  uncle,  the  late  Robert 
Sengstacke  Abbott,  who  on 
May  5,  1906,  started  the  news¬ 
paper  under  the  solgan,  “Amer¬ 
ican  race  prejudice  must  be 
destroyed.”  (E&P,  Aug.  13,  p. 
58.) 

The  Robert  S.  Abbott  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  owns  Defender  Pub¬ 
lications  which  includes  seven 
Negro  weeklies.  These  include 
the  National  Defender,  Chicago 
Defender,  Louisville  Defender, 
Michigan  Chronicle,  Gary  De¬ 
fender,  Tri-State  Defender,  and 
New  York  Age  Defender. 
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Just  a  minute,  Doc . .  ."Scotch”  is  a  brand 
name  for  tape — don’t  forget  the  quotes! 


NOTE  •  While  we  welcome  the  mention 
of  our  product  in  your  columns,  we  ask  that  you 
respect  our  registered  trade-mark.  If  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly: 


“Scotch”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape — or  “Scotch” 
Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please  just  say 
cellophane  tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank  you 
for  your  cooperation. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO. 


Saint  Paul 


Minnesota 
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CIRCULATION 


Rison  Cites  Some  Truisms 
In  Cireulation  Praetiees 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Jasper  E.  Rison,  former 
Louisville  circulation  chief,  now 
a  lecturer  on  his  favorite  sub¬ 
ject  at  Indiana  University,  re¬ 
cently  came  up  with  two  tru¬ 
isms  that  confound  every  cir¬ 
culator.  Here  they  are: 

1.  You  can  never  raise  milline 
advertising  rates  by  increasing 
circulation  rates  and  thus  de¬ 
creasing  circulation. 

2.  No  newspaper  has  gone 
broke,  suspended  publication, 
been  merged  with  its  opposition 
or  taken  over  by  its  competitor 
solely  because  of  its  circula¬ 
tion  price. 

Cites  Absurdities 

In  a  recent  talk  before  South¬ 
ern  circulation  managers,  Mr. 
Rison  cited  w'hat  he  considered 
to  be  absurd  statements,  such 
as,  “We  have  too  much  circula¬ 
tion;”  or  “We  can’t  afford  to 
take  any  more  circulation.” 

Mr.  Ri son’s  reply  to  such  re¬ 
marks  is  one  that  he  has  used 
before,  recalling  what  his  for¬ 
mer  30-year  associate,  Henry 
McClaskey  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Times,  once  said:  “I  never  met 
an  advertiser  who  would  talk 
about  circulation  if  you  have 
it.  Nor  have  I  ever  met  one  who 
would  talk  about  anything  else 
if  you  don’t.” 

This  peculiar  situation  con¬ 
fronts  many  circulators,  whose 
publishers  want  both  added  net 
revenue  per  subscriber,  and 
more  circulation  “where  it 


counts”  as  far  as  the  advertiser 
is  concerned. 

“Thus  we  find  home  delivery 
cheaper  than  ‘basic’  in  most 
cases,”  says  Mr.  Rison,  “and  in 
very  rare  instances  home  deliv¬ 
ery  higher  than  basic;  and  in 
almost  every  instance  mail 
much  lower  than  the  established 
sales  price.” 

What  usually  happens,  he 
contends,  is  that  once  a  circu¬ 
lation  manager  knows  what  his 
publisher  wants,  he  “promotes 
like  fury  and  cures  his  hang¬ 
over  with  more  of  the  same.” 
The  CM  finds  a  “rival”  if  he 
has  to  go  a  thousand  miles  to 
find  him. 

Explodes  a  Theory 

Mr.  Rison  has  great  faith  in 
his  fellow  circulators,  pointing 
out  that  “rare  is  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  who  has  held  on 
for  as  long  as  two  years  who 
doesn’t  know  all  the  tricks  of 
the  trade.”  In  that  connection, 
he  believes  there  is  no  “straight 
jacket”  strong  enough  to  hold 
back  a  good  circulation  man¬ 
ager  so  long  as  he  retains  the 
property  rights  in  his  distribu¬ 
tion  system.  “When  he  ‘farms 
out’  any  portion  of  his  distribu¬ 
tion  he  gives  up  certain  circula¬ 
tion  advantages,”  says  Mr. 
Ri.son. 

He  made  another  observation 
to  the  often-heard  statement, 
“All  circulation  operations  are 
alike.”  Mr.  Rison  says  the  best 


Circulation  Job  Opportunity  Of  A  Life  Time 

Unusual  opportunity  available  for  experienced  and 
reasonably  well  educated  young  circulation  man.  News¬ 
paper  in  highly  competitive  Eastern  city  has  secondary 
spot  for  ambitious,  aggressive,  young  circulator,  who 
knows  his  way  around  and  wants  a  shot  at  a  big  job  in 
the  big  time. 

Man  must  be  thoroughly  reliable  in  all  respects,  be 
able  and  alert  with  a  record  to  prove  it,  and  be  strong 
and  willing  to  work  hard  in  a  difficult  position. 

Home  delivery  experience  valuable  but  not  essential. 

Alt  replies  will  be  treated  confidentially,  but  will  go 
in  waste  basket  if  not  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  full 
investigation. 

Your  present  boss  would  be  proud  to  see  you  get 
this  job— it's  one  for  a  star  performer. 

BOX  4813,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


answer  to  this  is  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  two,  10  or  20  ABC  re¬ 
ports  of  newspapers,  “They  are 
as  different  as  thumb  prints,” 
he  added,  “not  only  in  the 
figures  that  they  verify,  but  in 
the  methods  that  they  de¬ 
scribe.” 

Mr.  Rison  is  now  writing  a 
book  on  circulation  in  which  he 
will  delve  into  the  “whys”  of 
sound  circulation  management. 
If  he  has  any  quarrel  with  his 
fellow  CM’s  (and  he  pleads 
guilty  of  being  a  30-year  of¬ 
fender),  it  is  that  they  spend 
too  much  time  on  the  “hows” 
and  too  little'  time  on  the 
“whys.”  He  adds,  “It  is  certain 
that  nobody  gives  a  darn  about 
the  ‘whats’  as  long  as  ‘net  paid’ 
and  ‘net  revenue’  are  going  up.” 
He  hopes  to  prove  that  sound 
circulation  management  has  had 
an  important  part  in  helping  to 
keep  newspapers  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  as  well  as  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  mass  medium. 

But  Jasper  doesn’t  have  to 
live  with  today’s  high-priced 
newsprint  and  all  that  it  means 
in  maintaining  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  much-courted  reader 
and  the  equally-coveted  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Training  Film 

The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror-News  lecently  completed 
a  training  film  for  its  carrier 
organization.  Entitled,  “Strik¬ 
ing  It  Rich  with  the  Mirror- 
News,”  the  slide  film  shows 
carriers  how  to  cash  in  on  the 
reader  appeal  of  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

In  addition  to  talking  about 
the  106  “bonus  features”  (fea¬ 
tures  run  regularly  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  news  and  picture  cov¬ 
erage),  the  film  covers  delivery 
and  collection  methods. 

The  film  shows  carriers  h6w 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
bonus  features,  providing  car- 
liei-s  with  a  suggested  sales 
talk.  The  film  “stars”  real  Mir¬ 


ror-News  carriers.  It  is  being 
shown  to  groups  of  carriers  and 
dealers  throughout  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  city  and  suburban  areas. 

Question  and  answer  sessions 
follow  the  showing  of  the  film. 
Carriers  who  give  the  best  an¬ 
swers  win  special  prizes.  Car¬ 
riers  are  advised,  through  their 
carrier  paper,  to  study  a  copy 
of  the  Mirror-News  to  memo¬ 
rize  all  the  important  columns 
and  features,  in  order  to  com¬ 
pete  successfully  in  the  contest 
and  as  a  part  of  their  sales 
story  to  new  customers. 

Carrier  Lucky  Bucks 

The  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Call-Bulletin  used  a  new  twist 
to  the  “Lucky  Bucks”  promotion 
staged  by  many  papers  as  a  di¬ 
rect  promotion  with  their  read¬ 
ers.  The  C-B  printed  its  own 
play-money  Lucky  Bucks  for  its 
carriers.  Ten  of  these  Lucky 
Bucks  were  given  to  carriers 
for  each  order  turned  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  contest.  Grand  prizes 
were  awarded  daily  to  carriers 
holding  Lucky  Bucks  with  win¬ 
ning  numbers.  Carriers  not  win¬ 
ning  grand  prizes  exchanged 
their  Lucky  Bucks  for  merchan¬ 
dise  prizes. 

8,579  Gain 


Norfolk,  Va. 
Group  of  110  carriers  recent¬ 
ly  made  an  all-expense  paid  six- 
day  trip  to  Florida,  awarded 
them  by  the  Virginian-PVot  and 
Norfolk-Portsmouth  Ledger- 
Star.  In  a  six-week  circulation 
campaign  this  fall,  a  net  gain 
of  8,579  was  chalked  up,  ac¬ 
cording  to  T,  E.  Roberts,  cir¬ 
culation  director. 

• 

Signature  Idea 

The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pan- 
tagraph  featured  signatures  of 
its  306  carrier’s  in  a  double 
spread  ad  on  Newspaperboy 
Day.  The  idea  is  a  good  one 
for  use  on  any  occasion  when 
the  paper  wants  to  personalize 
its  carrier  promotion. 

• 

On  5-Day  Schedule 

Ephrata,  'Wash. 
The  Grant  County  Journal, 
one  of  the  oldest  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  central  Washington, 
started  daily  publication,  five 
days  a  week,  on  Monday,  Nov. 
21.  Publishers  are  John  and 
James  Simpson. 

Sunday  Price  to  15c 

Pensacola,  Fla. 
The  News-Journal  has  raised 
the  price  of  its  Sunday  edition 
from  10c  to  15c.  Weekly  sub¬ 
scription  prices  of  daily  editions 
_ were  not  changed. 
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Wire  or  Metal 

ACKS 

Get  NBA's  low  prices  on  wire 
sales  recks  —  floor,  counter, 
tabloid  or  2-basket.  Also  on 
metal  racks,  signs,  padlocks 
and  coin  boxes.  Carrier  bags, 
collection  books  and  binders; 
motor  route  tubes  and  posts. 
Promotion  ideas  and  ad-mats. 

N.  B.  A. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Inc. 
912  E.  21st  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  tnd. 

Largest  Producer  of  Circulation  Supplies 
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Bottled  Soft  Drinks 

Are  Food  Products 

with  Sound  Dietary  Functions 


There’s  no  disputing  that  bottled  carbonated 
beverages  have  top-notch  energy  value.  Here’s 
why:  they  average  100  calories  per  8  ounces, 
which  is  quickly  converted  into  “go”  power  every 
person  needs.  And  naturally,  soft  drinks  help  re¬ 
place  the  body’s  daily  fluid  loss — often  amounting 
to  2V^  quarts !  A  proper  liquid  balance  at  all  times 
is  a  must  for  good  health ! 

As  an  appetite  booster ...  as  a  digestive  aid 
. . .  zesty  carbonated  soft  drinks  are  as  efficient  as 
they  are  tempting.  Your  personal  experience  will 
bear  this  out  —  as  will  any  doctor ! 


When  it  comes  to  liquid  foods,  don’t  sell  these 
sparkling  bottled  soft  drinks  short.  They’re  plenty 
long  on  nutritive  values . . .  made  purely  for 
ivholesome  refreshment! 

American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 


WAMINSTOM  «,  •.C 


Tin  Nattonal  Aitoeiationof  I  iSiKS  I  tin  Soft  Drink  Induttrn 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  is 
a  non-profit  association  of  manufacturers  of  bottled 
soft  drinks,  with  members  in  every  State.  Its  pur- 
poses,..to  improve  production  and  distribution  meth¬ 
ods  through  education  and  research,  and  to  promote 
better  understanding  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 
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NEWSPAPER 
Nominations  Invited 
Deadline  Feb.  I.  1956 
Press 

1.  General  Reporting:  For 
a  distinguished  example  of  a 
reporter’s  work,  either  a  sin¬ 
gle  story,  or  a  series  on  a 
related  subject. 

2.  Editorial  Writing;  For 
a  distinguished  example  of 
an  editor’s  work,  either  a 
single  editorial  or  a  series 
relating  to  the  same  subject; 
editorials  by  any  one  writer 
being  limited  to  three,  a 
series  on  a  single  topic 
counting  as  one  entry. 

3.  Washington  Correspond¬ 
ence;  For  a  distinguished  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  Washington,  D.  C. 
correspondent’s  work,  either 
a  single  article  or  dispatch, 
or  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
same  or  related  subject  mat¬ 
ter. 

4.  Foreign  Correspondence: 
For  a  distinguished  example 
of  foreign  correspondent’s 
work,  either  a  single  dis¬ 
patch  or  a  series  related  to 
the  same  subject  matter. 

5.  News  picture:  For  an 
outstanding  example  of  a 
news  photographer’s  work, 
either  a  single  picture,  or 
sequence  or  series  of  pic¬ 
tures;  photographs  hy  any 
one  person  being  limited  of 
six,  a  series  on  a  single 
topic  counting  as  one  entry. 

6.  Editorial  Cartoon:  For 
a  disting;uished  example  of  a 
cartoonist’s  work,  the  de¬ 
termining  qualities  being 
craftsmanship,  interest, 
forcefulness  and  general 
worth;  cartoons  by  any  one 
person  being  limited  to  six. 

7.  Public  ^rvice  in  News¬ 
paper  Journalism:  For  an 
outstanding  public  service 
rendered  by  a  newspaper  in 
which  exceptional  courage  or 
initiative  is  displayed  in  face 
of  opposition  from  antisocial 
forces,  political,  or  other  dis¬ 
couraging  or  hampering 
forces.  Nominations  are  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  com¬ 
plete  file  of  clippings  to¬ 
gether  with  a  statement  of 
facts  concerning  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  prompted  the 
newspaper  in  its  undertaking. 

Nomination  blanks  and 
further  information  may  be 
secured  by  writing  to: 

Victor  E.  Bluedom,  Director 

Rm.  8&8  -  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
35  E.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  1 


PROMOTION 


^Letty  Linage  ’  Lovely- 
Lass,  Sells  Ad  Space 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

If  you  haven’t  met  Letty 
Linage,  it’s  high  time  you  did. 
She’s  doing  a  terrific  job  re¬ 
minding  merchants  and  other 
newspaper  advertisers  about  the 
advantages  of  newspaper  space. 

Letty  does  this  through  the 
medium  of  little  folders  the 
size  of  a  postcard.  Each  month 
Letty  is  featured  on  a  new 
folder.  There  have  been  six  so 
far. 

“I’m  Letty  Linage,”  the  fold¬ 
er  says.  “Your  newspaper  sent 
me.”  Inside  is  a  message  em¬ 
phasizing  a  single  point  about 
the  value  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  It’s  always  a  simple 
point,  but  an  effective  and  a 
memorable  one. 

The  current  folder,  for  in¬ 
stance,  asks,  “Is  there  a  Santa 
Claus?”  The  answer  is,  of 
course — it’s  the  merchant  who 
is  reading  the  folder.  “You 
make  the  gifts  available  that 
keep  faces  smiling  and  hearts 
young.  But  don’t  forget  your 
partner  in  this  work — your  local 
newspaper.  Together  you  make 
a  good  team.”  The  back  cover 
of  the  folder  carries  a  testimoni¬ 
al  to  the  sales-effectiveness  of 
newspaper  advertising  by  a 
major  department  store  execu¬ 
tive. 

Last  month’s  folder,  devoted 
to  Thanksgiving,  carried  facts 
about  women’s  reading  of  gro¬ 
cery  ads  in  newspapers.  Earlier, 
there  was  a  folder  reporting 
how  much  people  spend  a  day 
for  their  newspapers. 

Until  now  the  folders  have 
been  used  by  Florida  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  service  of  the  Florida 


If 


you  hovo  international  buiinett 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.30, 
Write  for  sample  copy. 


Press  Association.  From  now 
on,  however,  they  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  newspapers  in  19  other 
states.  John  Paul  Jones,  FPA 
secretary  -  manager,  has  just 
agreed  to  make  them  available 
to  the  press  groups  in  those 
states. 

Letty  Linage,  incidentally,  is 
a  real  person.  She  is  the  8-year- 
old  daughter  of  Mr.  Jones.  Her 
name  is  really  Letty  too.  Pic¬ 
tures  of  her  make  each  folder 
attractive,  because  Letty  is  a 
pi'etty  little  lass  with  dark  hair 
and  sparkling  dark  eyes.  She 
may  be  little,  but  when  it  comes 
to  selling  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  she  packs  a  solid  punch. 
This  is  a  wonderful  campaign. 
And  as  it  reaches  merchants 
and  advertising  agency  people 
month  after  month — they  get  it 
with  their  bills — it  should  leave 
a  solid  impression. 

Small-Space  Giants 

Dave  Henes,  who  carried  his 
promotion  still  from  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  to  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  is  already  punching. 
He  registers  with  two  small- 
space  campaigns  that  promise 
to  sock  like  giants. 

One  is  a  campaign  of  one- 
inch  ads  designed  to  sell  small 
space.  Clever  design  combined 
with  short,  punchy  copy  make 
these  ads  pop  right  out  of  the 
Observer’s  columns. 

“They  have  already  caught 
the  attention  of  our  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  Dave  reports. 

The  other  campaign,  pretty 
much  the  same  one-inch  size, 
promotes  classified.  “Giving  up 
golf?”  reads  one  piece  of  copy. 
“Then  sell  your  clubs  for  cash 
with  an  Observer  want  ad.” 
“Now  is  the  time,”  reads  an¬ 
other,  “for  all  unused  toy  trains 
to  be  sold  through  Observer 
want  ads.” 

Recruiting  Salesmen 

like  just  about  every  other 
enterprise  these  days,  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  needs  recruits. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  space 
salesmen.  There  is  an  absolute 
dearth  of  really  good  dedicated 
space  salesmen.  What  to  do 
about  it?  The  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sunpapere  are  using  the  pre¬ 
scription  they  offer  others.  They 
are  advertising  for  them. 


Safety  Council 
Seeks  Cartoons 

Chicago 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  Yule- 
tide  accidents,  the  National 
Safety  Council  again  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  Christmas  safety 
campaign. 

For  the  13th  consecutive  year, 
the  big  feature  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  a  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon  project.  The 
cartoonist  creating  the  top  car¬ 
toon,  aimed  at  reducing  the 
Christmas  accident  toll,  will 
receive  the  Council’s  Public  In¬ 
terest  Award  and  $300  in  cash. 

The  Sunpapers  have  just  run 
in  campus  newspapers  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  Yale,  Virginia,  Stanford, 
Cornell,  Dartmouth,  and  Johns 
Hopkins  a  series  of  three  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  the  importance 
of  newspaper  advertising  and 
the  attractiveness  of  selling 
such  advertising  as  a  career. 
The  ads  are  inspiring. 

The  first  talks  about  “News¬ 
paper  advertising — its  place  in 
the  scheme  of  things.”  The  sec¬ 
ond  talks  about  it  as  “a  busi¬ 
ness  force  with  a  touch  of 
romance.”  The  third  as  “a  re¬ 
warding  career  for  active 
minds.” 

Except  for  the  signature, 
there  is  no  pitch  for  recruits. 
The  implication  is  broad,  how¬ 
ever.  And  because  there  is  no 
direct  pitch,  this  is  a  campaign 
that  sells  the  profession  of 
space  salesman  for  every  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country.  The  in¬ 
dustry  owes  the  Sunpapers  a 
vote  of  gratitude. 


‘7  wav* 

The  Evansville  (Ind.)  Cour¬ 
ier  and  Press  are  engaged  in 
some  recruiting  of  their  own. 
Except  that  they  are  recruiting 
a  new  and  more  progressive 
spirit  for  the  community.  They 
are  urging  the  citizens  of 
Evansville  to  rally  ’round  the 
cry,  “I  will  go  forward  with 
Evansville.” 

To  help  in  the  campaign, 
which  will  also  be  aided  by  the 
year-end  editions  of  both  pa¬ 
pers,  they  are  distributing  but¬ 
tons  for  everyone  in  Evansville 
to  wear.  The  buttons  show  a 
lighted  torch  held  through  a 
door.  They  carry  the  slogan, 
“I  will.” 

Christmas  Parade 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press  annual 
Christmas  parade  drew  250,000 
persons  to  the  downtown  area 
on  Nov.  27.  It  was  the  largest 
crowd  to  see  such  a  holiday 
parade  in  the  city’s  history. 
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see  the  President.  He  was  in¬ 
dignant.  After  ordering  me  out 
he  made  the  mistake  of  calling 
up  the  Tribune  in  protest. 


Howey  and  Carson  broke  the 
story.  Carson  called  me  in,  and 
we  had  a  talk.  I  decided  I’d  try 
to  double  in  brass,  working  days 
on  the  Drovers  Journal  and 
nights  on  the  Tribune. 

♦  ♦ 

Floyd  Gibbons  and  Others 
I’ll  nevee  forget  the  thrill 
of  my  first  night  in  the  Trib’s 
busy  local  room.  The  paper  was 
then  located  at  Madison  and 
Dearborn,  in  the  heart  of  “the 
loop.”  .  .  .  Reporters  banging 
away  at  typewriters.  The  elec¬ 
tric  atmosphere.  Here  indeed, 


to  me,  was  “the  pulse  of  the 
city.” 

There  was  Floyd  Gibbons, 
who  later  was  to  become 
famous  as  a  war  correspondent 
and  radio  commentator.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  patch  he  wore  over  his 
eye  as  a  result  of  a  wound  sus¬ 
tained  at  Chateau  Thierry?  And 
theie,  batting  out  lead  stories, 
was  Walter  Noble  Burns,  later 
to  become  author  of  “Billy  the 
Kid”  and  other  fine  fiction 
stories. 

Jack  Lait  was  a  young  re- 
portorial  star.  Over  in  the 
sports  department  was  Ring 
Lardner,  destined  to  become  one 
of  America’s  foremost  humor¬ 
ists.  Walter  Eckersall,  the  foot¬ 
ball  hej-o,  was  doing  sports, 
too. 

Jimmy  Durkin,  the  famous 
middle-aged  copy  “boy”  was 
answering  the  phones  and  giv¬ 
ing  orders  to  reporters  like  an 
editor.  What  Durkin  didn’t 
know  about  Chicago  wasn’t 
worth  knowing. 

I  was  enthralled.  How  could 
1  stick  in  there  with  such 
good  men?  For  several  days  I 
waited  in  vain  for  an  as.sign- 
ment. 

«  «  ♦ 

Tut,  Tut,  Mr.  Glutz! 

Then  one  night  I  was  sent 
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out  to  the  South  Side  to  cover 
a  housewives’  protest  meeting 
against  the  high  cost  of  living. 

A  butcher  named  Glutz,  as  I 
recall,  elected  to  defend  the 
high  cost  of  pork  chops.  In  the 
midst  of  a  hot  debate,  a  refined 
housewife  whom  I  will  call, Mrs. 
Smith  arose  and  said: 

“Mr.  Glutz,  I  beg  to  differ 
with  you.” 

The  verbal  clash  that  resulted 
made  great  copy.  Back  to  the 
Tribune  I  went  determined  to 
demonstrate  that  I  could  do  a 
real  job  on  this  story — my  big 
chance.  When  I  came  to  the 

point  where  Mrs.  Smith  was 

differing  with  Glutz,  I  took 
literary  license  and  quoted  her 
as  shouting: 

“Tut,  Tut,  Mr,  Glutz!” 

My  story  made  Page  one. 

Next  day  on  my  way  to  the 
office  by  street  car  I  read  the 
story  again  and  again  and 

again.  I  thought  my  stuff  was 
better  than  Shakespeare’s. 

I  thought  I  was  going  to  get 
a  raise  when  Jimmy  Durkin 
said  the  boss  wanted  to  see  me. 
As  I  recall  now,  the  boss  was 
Edgar  Sisson,  the  city  editor, 
who  outi’anked  Howey  and  Car- 
-son. 

He  came  to  the  point.  Did 
Mrs.  Smith  say  “Tut,  Tut,  Mr. 
Glutz,”  as  a  key  line  in  the 
!  Tribune’s  headline  had  stated? 
“Not  exactly,”  I  stammered. 
“She  said,  T  beg  to  differ  with 
you,  Mr,  Glutz.’  ” 

The  boss  eyed  me  coldly. 
There  was  a  pause.  Then  he 
said: 

“Well,  Kilgallen,  I  should  fire 
you.  But  maybe  you  have  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Go  back  into  the  local 
room,  and  never  again  while 
you  are  on  this  newspaper  ‘Tut 
Tut’  again.” 

In  my  long  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  I  never  “Tut-Tutted” 
again.  I  learned  then  and  there 
that  accuracy  in  journalism 
pays  off. 

I  *  «  , 

'■  Men  Like  Bob  Casey 

Chicago  had  many  fine  news¬ 
papermen  in  those  days — men 
like  Bob  Casey,  Ben  Hecht, 
Charlie  Mac  Arthur  and  Sam 
Blair  who  were  working  on 
other  newspapers.  And  also  Ed 
and  Jim  Doherty,  J.  P.  McEvoy, 
and  the  picturesque  police  re¬ 
porter  Harry  Romanoff. 

In  the  years  that  followed 
Chicago  pi-oduced  other  splen¬ 
did  newspapermen.  Fred  Pasley, 
who  later  wiote  a  book  on  A1 
Capone  was  one  of  them.  For 
sheer  color  and  reportorial  abili¬ 
ty  none,  it  seemed  to  me,  were 
'  better  than  Hildy  Johnson, 


fictionized  as  the  star  reporter 
in  “The  Front  Page”;  Sam 
Blair,  who  was  without  a  peer 
in  “blowing  up”  diaries  of 
women  in  the  news,  and  Harn- 
Reutlinger,  master  of  the  use  of 
the  long  distance  telephone. 

It  was  Blair  who  caught 
Clara  Smith  Hamon  in  Mexico 
when  she  was  sought  far  and 
wide  for  the  shooting  of  an 
Oklahoma  politician.  It  was 
Reutlinger  who  telephoned  the 
Morro  Castle  when  it  was 
aflame  at  sea  and,  pretending 
he  was  the'  ship  owner,  got  the 
real  news  of  the  disaster  from 
a  purser.  1 

*  *  * 

One  Job  Too  Many 
VVORKING  two  jobs  ultimately 
became  too  much  for  me  and  1 
gave  up  my  Tribune  stint  and 
devoted  all  my  time  to  the 
Drovers  Journal.  There  I  began 
learning  how  to  be  an  editor.  I 
studied  type.  I  read  copy,  wrote 
headlines,  made  up  the  paper  in 
the  composing  room  and  did 
everything  imaginable,  includ¬ 
ing  writing  the  cattle  and  hog 
markets. 

At  the  age  of  23  I  married. 

A  business-man  relative  urged 
me  to  “Go  West,  young  man." 

A  small  daily  in  Wyoming,  the 
Laramie  Boomerang,  was  in 
bad  straits.  I  became  editor  and 
half-owner.  Ah,  a  newspaper 
man’s  dream:  Running  your 
own  paper! 

Don’t  think  running  your 
own  paper  is  easy  or  great 
fun.  You  have  to  cover  city 
hall,  police,  the  courts,  meet 
the  trains  for  items,  blow  up  a 
telegraph  “pony”  report,  write 
your  own  editorials  and  tough¬ 
est  of  all — meet  the  payroll.  1 
took  it  for  two  years  and 
emerged  with  a  slight  profit 
and  a  lot  of  experience. 

In  Laramie  I  hired  a  student 
named  Tracy  McCracken  off  the 
university  paper  and  trained 
him  as  a  reporter.  Today  Mc¬ 
Cracken  owns  not  only  the 
Boomerang  but  several  other 
dailies  in  Wyoming. 

I  went  back  to  Chicago  and 
later  the  Boyce  publication  sent 
me  to  Indianapolis  as  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Indiana¬ 
polis  Daily  Times.  During  my 
three-year  regime  I  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  twenty  days  in  jail  for 
publishing  an  expose.  It  was  a 
“political  conviction”  and  I’m 
happy  to  say  I  never  did  any 
time. 

So  I  said  farewell  to  Indiana¬ 
polis  and  returned  to  Chicago 
and  to  my  first  love — reporting. 

Copyriitht  IStiS  by  International  Nevr 
Service. 

Next:  The  Black  Sox,  etc. 
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Some  Sober  Facts 
Behind  the  Search  for  Oil 


by  Former  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 


r 


LEWIS  W.  DOUGLAS 


IN  recent  times  some  people  have 
expressed  the  view  that  the  oil 
industry  has  been  enjoying  a  fa- 
\  orable  tax  position  by  reason  of 
the  provision  for  depletion.  Yet, 
drilling  for  oil  has  always  been 
one  of  the  riskiest  businesses  in 
the  world  and  is  becoming  more 
hazardous.  Here  are  a  few  sober 
facts  that  face  the  man  who  drills 
for  oil  today: 

He  must  invest  al)Out  $123,000 
—on  the  average— in  every  ex¬ 
ploration  well  he  drills;  yet  only 
I  out  of  every  9  of  these  “wildcat” 
wells  ever  produces  oil. 

And  only  1  out  of  44  wells  finds 
an  oil  field  big  enough  to  supply 
America  for  just  4  hours.  The 
odds  against  finding  a  50,000,000 
barrel  field— enough  to  supply  the 
U.  S.  for  about  a  week— are  in¬ 
credible— 966  to  1. 

But  this  is  not  all.  To  a  great 
extent  the  obvious  shallow  sands 
where  oil  might  be  found  easily 
have  already  been  tested.  Conse¬ 
quently  today’s  wells  must  be 
drilled  to  much  greater  depth  at 
much  greater  cost  to  reach  pro¬ 
ductive  oil  sands.  Drilling  and  ex¬ 
ploration  costs  are  about  400% 
higher  than  25  years  ago  and  the 
odds  of  finding  even  marginal  pro¬ 
duction  are  far  more  adverse. 

And  unlike  a  factory  which  can 
produce  at  a  constant  rate  for 
many  years,  an  oil  well  dies  a  little 
each  day.  Finally  it  stops  produc¬ 
ing  altogether— in  other  words,  it 


becomes  “depleted.” 

As  early  as  1918  Congress  rec¬ 
ognized  that,  with  America  in¬ 
creasingly  dependent  on  oil,  it 
had  to  create  an  incentive  so  that 
men  would  take  the  unusually 
hazardous  financial  risks  involved 
in  the  search  for  oil. 

Therefore,  Congress  wrote  a 
depletion  provision  into  the  tax 
law— permitting  oil  producers  to 
exclude  27/2%  of  the  gross  income 
from  their  oil  or  gas  property  in 
arriving  at  a  taxable  income  basis 
for  tax  purposes.  This  deduction, 
however,  cannot  exceed  50%  of 
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the  property’s  net  income.  And, 
of  course,  it  applies  only  to  oil 
and  gas  production.  Other  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  industry,  such  as  refin¬ 
ing,  are  not  subject  to  depletion. 

Coal  and  metal  mining— in  fact, 
all  “natural  resource”  industries— 
have  similar  tax  provisions.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  depletion  provision  is  de¬ 
signed  to  make  up  for  the  inevi¬ 
table  exhaustion  of  the  natural 
resources  man  has  discovered. 
And  it  encourages  the  costly 
search  for  new  deposits— needed 
to  replace  those  that  are  ex¬ 
hausted.  Yet,  the  provision  for  de¬ 
pletion  is  often  misunderstood 
and  unfairly  indicted. 

Experience  demonstrates  that 
the  national  interest  has  been 
properly  guarded  and  well  served 
by  provisions  for  depletion.  With 
the  depletion  provision  in  effect, 
America  has  become  the  world’s 
largest  producer  and  user  of  pe¬ 
troleum.  Yet  we  pay  less  for  most 
oil  products  than  most  other  na¬ 
tions.  And,  despite  record  usage, 
we  keep  finding  more  oil  than 
America  uses.  In  a  world  of  wings 
and  wheels,  this  could  well  pro¬ 
vide  the  balance  of  power.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  the  necessary  support 
for  an  economy  that  runs  largely 
on  petroleum  products. 

We  can  lie  thankful  for  the  in¬ 
centives  that  have  encouraged 
men  to  brave  the  heavy  risks  of 
loss  and  to  continue  the  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  search  for  new  oil 
fields  which  alone  can  replace  the 
old  fields  that  are  being  used  to 
power  our  country. 


Tim  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  by  outstanding  Americam  who  were  invited  to  examitw  the  job  being  done  by  the  U.  S.  oil  industry. 
This  page  is  presented  for  your  information  by  The  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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Wide  Latitude  Given 
In  Criticism  of  Officials 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


J  udgment  against  the  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Herald  Post  for  $25,000 
in  a  libel  action  brought  by  the 
mayor  of  that  city  was  re¬ 
versed  and  a  rehearing  denied 
by  the  Texas  appellate  court  re¬ 
cently.  (282  S.  W.  2nd  410). 

“We  first  wish  to  point  out,” 
said  the  court  in  this  decision, 
“that  publications  about  public 
officials  are  treated  differently 
than  publications  about  private 
individuals,  in  that  even  a 
rather  vigorous  and  u.ntrue  con¬ 
demnation  of  an  official  as  an 
official  is  not  libelous  in  itself 
unless  it  charges  him  with  an 
offense  for  which  he  may  be 
removed  from  office,  whereas 
the  same  condemnation  of  a 
private  individual  might  be  li¬ 
belous  in  itself.” 

Headed,  “Mayor’s  Retirement 
Plan  Aimed  at  One  Employe,” 
the  parts  of  this  story  allegedly 
libelous  were,  “Mayor  Hervey 
puts  his  policy  of  forced  retire¬ 


ment  for  employes  at  the  age 
of  65  into  effect  to  get  rid  of 
one  employe,  he  said  at  a  Pen¬ 
sion  Board  meeting  yesterday. 
During  discussion  of  a  request 
to  allow  a  68  year  old  employe 
to  work  an  additional  13 
months  so  that  he  would  be 
eligible  for  a  city  pension  May¬ 
or  Hervey  said,  ‘After  all  we 
only  passed  the  65  year  old  rule 
to  get  rid  of  one  employe.’  ” 

Referring  to  the  latitude  al¬ 
lowed  under  Texas  law  in  the 
criticism  of  public  officials,  the 
court  added: 

“The  part  of  the  article 
which  refers  to  *  •  ♦  the 

‘mayor’s  plan’  could  not  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
construed  as  accusing  the  mayor 
of  something  that  would  be 
cause  for  his  removal  from  of¬ 
fice.  Consequently,  even  though 
the  statement  be  false,  it  could 
not  constitute  libel  in  itself. 

“If  one  is  accused  of  doing 
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something  or  standing  for  some¬ 
thing  that  he  may  legally  or 
properly  do,  then  such  state¬ 
ment,  not  being  defamatory, 
would  not  be  the  basis  for  li¬ 
belous  action  even  though  it 
may  be  hurtful  to  him  in  some 
other  respects.” 

The  court  referred  to  the  de¬ 
cisions  in  that  horde  of  law¬ 
suits  that  descended  onto  the 
courts  several  years  ago, 
brought  by  an  Ohio  congress¬ 
man  on  Hie  basis  of  a  news 
story  that  read:  “A  hot  fight 
behind  the  scenes  is  raging  in 
Democratic  Congressional  ranks 
over  the  effort  of  Father  Cough¬ 
lin  to  prevent  the  appointment 
of  a  Jewish  judge  in  Cleve¬ 
land.” 

Disposing  of  one  of  these  law¬ 
suits,  a  federal  judge  wrote: 
“Cases  which  impose  liability 
for  erroneous  reports  of  the  po¬ 
litical  conduct  of  officials  re¬ 
flect  the  absurd  doctrine  that 
the  government  must  not  criti¬ 
cize  their  governors.  Political 
conduct  and  views  which  some 
respectable  people  approve  and 
others  condemn  are  constantly 
imputed  to  congressmen.  Errors 
of  fact,  particularly  in  regard 
to  a  man’s  mental  status  and 
processes,  are  inevitable. 

“Information  and  discussion 
will  be  discouraged  and  the 
■  public  interest  in  public  knowl¬ 
edge  of  important  facts  will  be 
poorly  defended  if  error  sub¬ 
jects  its  author  to  a  libel  suit 
without  even  a  showing  of 
economic  loss.  Whatever  is 
added  to  the  field  of  libel  is 
taken  from  the  field  of  free  de¬ 
bate.” 

• 

Damage  Suit  Ended 

Durango,  Colo. 

An  action  brought  by  the 
United  Press  to  collect  $21,322.- 
21  from  the  Durango  Herald- 
Democrat  was  dismissed  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  recently  by  stipula¬ 
tion  of  both  parties.  The  news¬ 
paper,  owned  by  Arthur  Ball- 
antine  Jr.,  Timothy  A.  O’Con¬ 
nor  and  B.  B.  Morgan,  had  bden 
accused  of  breaking  an  agree- 
I  ment  dating  back  to  1948. 


Libel  Case  Settled 

Somerville,  N.  J. 

A  stipulation  of  amicable  ad¬ 
justment,  filed  in  court  here 
last  week,  ended  a  libel  suit  for 
$225,000  against  the  weekly 
Somerset  Messenger  -  Gazette. 
The  case  grew  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  remarks  made  in  a 
primary  election.  Nothing  was 
paid  in  the  settlement,  attorneys 
I  said. 


Healy  Defends 
Coverage  of 
Court  Cases 

New  Orleans,  La. 
The  practice  of  informing  the 
public  what  is  being  done  in  ite 
name  in  the  courts  has  done 
more  good  than  harm,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times-Pieayune  told 
membei'S  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  here. 

George  W.  Healy  Jr.  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Deep  South  regional 
meeting  of  the  Bar  Nov.  27. 
Others  who  participated  in  a 
panel  discussion  on  “Freedom 
of  the  Press  aad  Fair  Trial” 
were  Associate  Justice  James 
D.  Simon  of  the  Louisiana  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  and  Robert  D. 
Swezey,  executive  vicepresident 
of  WDSU-TV.  The  moderator 
was  Edwin  M.  Otterbourg,  past 
president  of  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers  Association. 

As  the  discussion  was  in  ses¬ 
sion,  two  photographers  of  the 
Times-Picayune  took  pictures 
without  flash  attachments  by 
using  35  mm  cameras  with  fast 
telephoto,  standard  and  wide 
angle  lenses. 

In  addition  three  television 
cameras  were  operated  without 
the  use  of  supplementary  light¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Healy  emphasized  the 
press’  obligation  to  consider  the 
public  welfare  in  publicizing  a 
trial. 

“The  American  pre-'s  defi¬ 
nitely  does  have  an  obligation 
to  consider  the  fitness  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  publication,  and  it’s 
my  conviction  an  overwhelming; 
majority  of  American  daily 
newspapers  respect  this  obliga¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

“As  a  matter  of  policy,  we  on 
the  Times-Picayune  do  not  pve 
heavy  news  play  to  divorce 
cases.  When  juveniles  are  in¬ 
volved  in  difficulties  short  of 
felonies,  we  do  not  publish  their 
names,”  he  added. 

However,  he  said  divorce 
cases  and  juvenile  trials  should 
be  open  to  the  press  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  public.  He  said 
even  the  juve-iile  defendant 
may  be  subject  to  arbitrary 
action. 

Justice  Simon  contended  the 
press  could  not  maintain  its  own 
freedom  at  the  expense  of  the 
freedom  of  others.  He  said  the 
publishing  of  “unworthy  mat¬ 
ters”  of  scandal  was  “uncouth,” 
and  he  compared  it  with  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  sway  a  court  for 
political  or  other  motives. 
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The  Dairy  Farmers  of 
America  are  cooperating 
with  the  National  Safety 
Council  which  wants  you  to 
know  that  “The  life  you  save  ^ 

may  be  your  own’  . 

AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

Mokes  Dairy, ng  Mean  Mere  fo  More  A.er.cons 
20  North  WoeWer  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


Paul  Leach  to  Retire 
After  45  Newsy  Years 


By  Jaiiu‘s  J.  Butler 

Washington 

If  Paul  R.  Leach  gets  around 
to  putting  his  reminiscenses 
down  on  paper  it  will  be  a  book 
on  45  years  of  newspapering 
titled:  “I’ve  Had  Fun!” 

The  Chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  Knight  Newspapers 
will  close  the  record  on  active 
journalism  this  month  —  part 
way,  that  is.  The  record  will 
remain  open  for  a  trip  to 
Hawaii  and  a  three-week  as¬ 
signment  to  write  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  other 
dailies  in  the  group.  His  re¬ 
tirement  becomes  effective  Jan. 
15,  1956,  but  Mr.  Leach  will 
remain  in  Hawaii  to  visit  with 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Frederic  B. 
Clarke,  and  her  family.  Com¬ 
mander  Clarke,  U.S.N.,  is  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Plans  A  Novel 

Back  in  Washington,  Paul 
will  fill  free  lance  commitments 
for  magazine  articles  and  talce 
up  in  earnest  research  for  a 
long-contemplated  book,  a  novel 
dealing  with  settlement  of  his 
native  state,  Indiana.  He  was 
bom  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  in  1890. 
He  lived  there  until  he  went  to 
the  big  city  and  a  sports  cub 
reporter’s  job  on  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  at  the  age  of  20. 

The  journalism  tour  that 
was  to  follow  touched  Tinker, 
Evers  and  Chance;  Bathhouse 
John  and  Big  Bill  Thompson 
of  earlier-day  Chicago  politics; 
stockyard  fires;  Chicago  race 
riots;  the  Florida  boom  and 
bust;  KKK  (he  was  offered  a 
free  life  membership  and  his 
first  drink  of  Suth’n  cawn 
likker  on  the  same  night: 
“Couldn’t  stomach  either.”) 


Presidents  Harding  to  Eisen¬ 
hower;  and  every  national 
political  convention  since  the 
smoke-fill  ed  room  nomination 
of  Harding  in  1920—3  stor>^  in 
itself : 

Just  another  kid  reporter  on 
an  odds-and-ends  tour,  he  had 
wandered  into  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  to  come  away  with  a 
story  that  the  existing  dead¬ 
lock  was  to  be  resolved  by 
nomination  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  to  lead  the  GOP 
ticket.  The  story  was  printed. 
It  got  the  horse  laugh  from  the 
political  pundits.  In  the  Ohio 
headquarters  the  following  day 
he  picked  up  information  which 
caused  him  to  notify  his  office 
that  the  compromise  candidate 
would  be  Warren  G.  Harding. 
His  tip  was  pooh-poohed,  not 
published.  Not  published  in  his 
own  paper  until  it  had  to  be 
shared,  later,  with  the  compe¬ 
tition. 

“Never  underestimate  the 
cub  reporter,”  Mr.  Leach  sug¬ 
gests  with  a  delayed  smile. 

Big  Bill’s  Town 

To  a  reporter  who  grew  up 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Big  Bill 
Thompson  the  hard  knocks  of 
the  business  rolled  off  Paul. 
He  thought  being  thrown  out 
of  City  Hall  bodily  was  part 
of  a  reporter’s  daily  stint!  But 
he  was  to  learn  better  in  a 
career  that  was  to  find  him 
filing  copy  from  every  State  in 
the  Union  as  well  as  several 
foreign  countries;  a  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  Daily 
News  since  1933  and,  since 
purchase  of  that  paper  by 
Knight  Newspapers  in  1944, 
chief  of  the  group’s  bureau 
here. 


His  45  years  on  the  News  in¬ 
cluded  service  under  all  of  the 
paper’s  publishers:  Victor  F. 
Lawson,  Walter  Strong,  Frank 
Knox,  and  John  Knight. 

Mr.  Leach  had  two  Washing¬ 
ton  assignments  before  the  22- 
year  span  began  in  1933.  He 
came  here  in  1920  to  report 
House  Committee  hearings  on 
the  KKK;  returned  to  cover 
Vice  President  Dawes  in  1925 
and  1926.  In  1930  he  authored 
“That  Man  Dawes.”  Charles 
Dawes  by  that  time  had  served 
as  Vice  President  and  was  U. 
S.  Ambassador  to  England. 
Paul’s  recollections  of  the  book 
summarize:  “There  isn’t  much 
money  in  them.” 

On  the  45th  anniversai'y  of 
his  association  with  the  News, 
last  June,  he  was  quoted  as 
assaying  the  years  with  pleas¬ 
ure'  and  promise,  saying:  “If 
things  continue  to  be  as  lively, 
I’d  like  to  stick  around.  A  Re¬ 
publican  might  even  be  elected 
President  again.” 

Now  that  a  Republican  is  in 
office  after  Democratic  control 
for  almost  the  whole  span  of 
his  service  here,  Mr.  Leach 
hesitates  to  predict  (his  record 
of  forecasts  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  Capital  corps).  But  he 
ventures  this:  “I  don’t  believe 
Eisenhower,  himself,  knows  at 
this  point  what  he  will  do. 
Certainly  the  people  around 
him  are  pressuring  him  hard 
to  run.  The  possibility  that  he 
will  run  has  increased.  But  the 
answer  lies  with  Ike.  If  he 
doesn’t  run  the  field  is  open 
but  it  looks  like  Nixon  is  on 
the  inside  track,  as  of  today.” 

Official  Suppression 

Suppression  of  news  is  re¬ 
garded  by  .the  veteran  news¬ 
man  as  something  which  is  not 
any  worse  today  than  under  the 
preceding  administrations,  but 
not  any  less  a  problem  either. 
He  considers  that  the  Moss 
(House)  Ck)mmittee  is  doing  a 
service  by  getting  Federal 
agencies  on  the  alert  for  their 
information-dispensing  duties. 
But  on  a  related  point:  “I  am 
skeptical  about  the  idea  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  having  some¬ 
one  look  over  every  editor’s 
.shoulder.” 

Mr.  Leach  is  a  member  of 
SDX,  Indiana  University  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  National  Press 
Club;  has  served  as  president, 
treasurer  and  secretary  of  the 
Gridiron  Club;  holds  member¬ 
ship  in  the  White  House  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association  and  in 
the  Overseas  Writers. 

He  has  interviewed  nine 
Presidents  of  the  United  States, 


beginning  with  Harding.  He 
holds  a  fondness  for  Hoover, 
the  man,  and  wrote  that  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  “has  had  the  su¬ 
preme  satisfaction  of  having 
the  American  people  return  to 
affection  for  him.” 

He  recalls  a  conversation 
with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
before  FDR  was  nominated  for 
President  in  which  the  re¬ 
porter  was  told  by  the  pros¬ 
pective  candidate  that  because 
of  his  paralysis  he  had  to  sit 
and  conserve  his  energj'  for 
important  things  “while  other 
men  with  good  legs  wore 
themselves  out  to  no  good  pur¬ 
pose.” 

Truman  Confides 

Harry  S.  Truman,  enroute  to 
to  the  UN  meeting  on  the  West 
Coast,  told  the  reporter:  “If  I 
had  minded  my  own  business 
in  1944  (the  year  he  was 
nominated  for  Vice  President) 

I  still  would  be  able  to  go 
home  nights  and  enjoy  piano 
records.” 

Calvin  Coolidge  invited  him 
to  his  July  4  birthday  anni¬ 
versary  party  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  supplied:  “I’ll  leave  the 
fireworks  to  the  newspaper¬ 
men.” 

Mr.  Leach’s  son,  Paul  Jr., 
has  been  a  staff  member  of  the 
Daily  News  and,  after  a  tour 
of  South  Pacific  duty  as  an 
infantry  captain,  joined  the 
McGraw-Hill  office.  He  now  is 
on  the  public  relations  staff  of 
du  Pont. 

Upon  his  retirement,  Mr. 
Leach  will  be  succeeded  as 
Washington  Bureau  chief  by 
Edwin  A.  Lahey,  now  assistant. 

• 

iVIarston  on  Faculty 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

John  Marston,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the'  Pet  Milk  company 
magazine  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
since  1951,  joined  Michigan 
State  University’s  School  of 
Journalism  faculty  Dec.  1.  He 
has  21  years  experience  in 
newspaper  advertising,  promo¬ 
tion  and  industrial  public  re¬ 
lations.  He  was  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune  and  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times. 

• 

Grid  Writers  Elect 

Oscar  Fraley,  United  Press, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Football  Writers  Association. 
Leonard  Kopett,  New  York 
Post,  was  named  vicepresident ; 
Til  Ferdenzi,  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American,  secretary,  and 
Ii-ving  T.  Marsh,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  treasurer. 
Joseph  M.  Sheehan,  New  York 
Times,  is  the  outgoing  presi¬ 
dent. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES,  PROCESS  STUDIES.  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS 
PROCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

80  Federal  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

317  South  Tryon  St.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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How  to  catch  the  customers 
in  Pennsylvania  No.  3  “City” 

First  job’s  to  study  their  habitat  .  .  .  the  composite 
market  of  the  newspapers  sponsoring  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Pennsylvania’s  third  metropolis  covers 
14  trading  areas  .  ,  .  each  one  a  key  center  or 
important  secondary  market  .  .  .  together  a 
sixth  of  the  State’s  income,  sales,  and  popu¬ 
lation.  They  spend  more  money  than  any 
other  major  market  outside  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh.  And  nearly  half  the 
families  here — a  quarter  million  read¬ 
ers — shop  their  local  newspapers  before 
any  other  medium.  All  you  have  to 
do  to  get  next  to  their  buying  power 
is  put  their  hometown  dailies  high 
on  your  list  for  ’56.  You’ll  capture 
all  the  customers  you  can  handle 
.  .  here  in  Pennsylvania’s 
No.  3  “City.” 


Soil  Pennsylvania's  No.  3  City  with  these  newspapers 

BEAVeR  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD 

(E)  *  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  *  INDIANA  GAZETTE  <E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  • 

LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  *  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA 
REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  <E)  *  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (MAE)  • 

WILLIAMSPORT  GAZETTE-BULLETIN  <M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (Ei 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Woman  Pulitser-Prizer 
On  Covering  Russia 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 

RED  PLUSH  AND  BLACK  BREAD. 
By  Maimrite  Hiraini.  Garden  Qty. 
N.  T. :  Dookleday  and  Co.,  Inc.  256 
PP.  14. 

Soviet  police  arrested  Mar- 
^erite  Hig'^ns  16  times  in  her 
brief  reporting  of  usually  for¬ 
bidden  Soviet  countries.  But 
she  was  never  manhandled — as 
was  Betty  Jane  Sommerlatte, 
wife  of  an  American  embassy 
officer  in  Moscow — and  the  au¬ 
thor  writes  an  engaging  book 
of  her  13,500-miles  of  report¬ 
ing  Russia.  Her  narrative  in¬ 
cludes  many  procedures  for 
uncovering  facts  in  a  foreign 
land  and  considerable  conclu¬ 
sion  and  interpretation  by  an 
experienced  correspondent. 

She  recalls  a  remark  from 
an  earlier  interview  with  Max 
Reimann,  a  West  German  Com¬ 
munist  leader: 

“If  the  Russians  put  on  a 
real  offensive,  will  it  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  democracy  such  as  the 
United  States  to  stay  armed 
and  keep  on  voting  huge  sub¬ 
sidies  for  Europe  and  else¬ 
where?  And  if  you  do  not,  how 
can  you  possibly  avoid  a  de¬ 
pression?  And  once  there  is  a 
depression,  half  of  our  battle 
is  already  won.” 

*  *  * 

Miss  Higgins  in  this  “Red 
Plush”  recounts  personal  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  ubiquitous  and 
continuous  hate-America  cam¬ 
paign  coincident  with  the 
“peace  offensive”  along  with 
likeable  qualities — and  fears — 


of  the  Russian  people.  And  you 
read  flowingly  of  the  questions 
she  asked,  answers  received — 
and  obstacles  overcome. 

You  get  a  disturbing  impres¬ 
sion  that  most  of  the  Soviet’s 
domestic  propaganda  against 
Americans’  working  conditions, 
unemployment,  and  lack  of 
such  amenities  as  television 
sets,  “which  Russians  enjoy  . . . 
can  even  buy  in  Russian 
stores,”  is  almost  universally 
believed  in  the  Soviet.  With  a 
controlled  press,  that  is  easily 
possible,  as  you  discover  about 
the  rice  farmers  and  villagfers 
of  South  Korea,  where  there 
is  supposed  to  be  a  democracy. 

‘Isn’t  It  True  .  .  .  ?’ 

“Isn’t  it  true,”  Miss  Higgins 
was  asked  in  Russia,  “that 
woi'kers  in  Detroit  sleep  in  the 
streets  and  sell  apples  to  eke 
out  a  living?” 

And  then: 

“Isn’t  it  tme  that  America 
wants  war?”  And: 

“As  a  correspondent  who  ex¬ 
perienced  actual  fighting  in 
Korea,  don’t  you  think  any¬ 
thing  is  preferable  to  war?” 

No,  the  author  replied,  work¬ 
ers  in  Detroit  don’t  sleep  in 
the  street,  or  sell  apples  after 
factoi’y  hours.  And  no,  not 
everything  is  better  than  war. 
She  quotes  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  remark  that  “a  sol¬ 
dier’s  pack  is  not  as  heavy  as 
a  prisoner’s  chains.” 

*  *  * 

One  Russian  girl  who  spoke 
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English  helped  the  author  a  Quintuplets,”  Mr.  Findlay 
lot  one  day,  and  Miss  Higgins  writes: 

thanked  her,  a  bit  moved,  say-  “These  five  freedoms — free¬ 
ing  “I  hope  if  you  ever  come  dom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
to  America,  you  receive  as  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
much  kindness.”  freedom  to  assemble  peaceably, 

“America!”  the  Russian  girl  freedom  to  petition  for  redress 
fairly  shouted,  “I  thought  you  of  grievances — are  guarantees 
were  English.”  against  the  national  govem- 

She  abruptly  turned  on  her  ment’s  encroachment  on  your 
heel  and  hurried  away.  basic  individual  rights.  None  of 

Harrison  Salisbury  of  the  these  rights  is  absolute.  For 
New  York  Times,  Eddie  Gilmore  instance,  you  inay  not  break  a 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  criminal  law  in  the  name  of 
others  have  told  the  story  of  religion;  you  may  not  through 
today’s  Soviet.  Miss  Higgins’  freedom  of  the  press  ad- 
“Red  Plush  and  Black  Bread”  vocate  rebellion;  you  may  not 
is  an  intensely  human,  anec-  through  the  freedom  of  speech 
dotal  narrative  with  deduced  encourage  disobedience  to  law; 
opinions  clarifyingly  inter-  yonr  peaceful  assembly  may  not 
sp0i*sdi  bloclc  stitGcts* 

Kremlin’s  Cold  Science  “These  five  freedoms,  which 

Her  account  of  Russian  at-  enjoyed^  by  all  peoples 

titudes  in  a  maternity  hospital  other  nations,  are  neces- 

— which  no  male  correspondent  y®'**  With  these  free- 

had  access  to,  in  Russia— tells  ^oms  you  can  keep  your  pvem- 
a  lot  about  the  cold  science  of  »  government  of  the  peo- 

the  Kremlin.  „  ,, 

More  than  95  per  cent  of  0?  another  page,  Mr.  Findlay 

Russian  births  are  endured  I-  . 

without  an  anesthetic,  the  ^o  better  method  exists  o 
head  of  the  hospital  told  her.  commending  good  government 
One  girl  had  beeh  in  labor  for 
two  days,  and  when  Miss  Hig¬ 
gins  asked  her,  “How  do  you 
feel  about  anesthesia? 
girl  said: 

“Oh  I’d  like  to  try  it.’ 

Then  she  saw  the  frozen  face  In  the  New$  Defined 
of  the  doctor  near  and  added: 

“Some  other  time,  of  course,  dictionary  of  new  words. 
Just  to  try  it.”  Marr  Ralfar.  New  York:  PhllorophleiU 

Later,  Miss  Higgins  asked  pp-  »*■ 

the  Soviet  obstetrician : 

“If  that  girl  in  labor  so  long  You  may  have  known  that  a 
doesn’t  deliver  pretty  soon,  fairly  new  phrase,  absoluU 
won’t  you  have  to  give  her  altitude,  meant  the  altitude'  be* 
something?”  tween  an  aircraft  and  the  sur- 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  the  doctor  face  of  the  earth  beneath  it, 
replied.  “The  pain  in  the  long  as  distinct  from  the  altitude 
run  won’t  interfeTe  with  her  with  respect  to  sea  level.  Or 
own  health  or  that  of  the  that  a  photomacrograph  is  a 
baby.”  direct  enlargement  of  a  paint- 

“It  seemed  suddenly  like  an  ing  or  other  object  originaUy 
animal  breeding  station,”  Miss  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  dis¬ 


and  of  exposing  graft  and 
fraud  in  bad  government  than 
a  free  press.  Without  it,  the 
^he  people  are  almost  powerless." 

Words,  Expressions 


tinguished  from  a  photomicro¬ 
graph,  an  enlargement  of  an 
object  that  would  be  invisible 
except  through  a  microscope. 
But  a  lot  of  newsworthy 
guaranteed  for  life  -  Your  Phrases  defined  siinply  in  this 
Riahts  Under  the  United  States  Con-  book  would  Certainly  have  been 

v"' V  meaningless  to  this  reviewer. 

New  York:  Prentiee-Hall,  Inc.  187  pp.  ,  .  ,  ®  .  .  ,  ,  .  . 

82.60.  had  he  stumbled  on  them  in  a 


Higgins  observes. 

Your  Constitutional 
Rights  Described 


—  release  with  the  job  of  trans- 

The  Constitution’s  8  basic  lating  them  into  words  a  read- 
principles  and  25  gfuaranteed  ®r  could  understand, 
individual  liberties  are  defined  He  didn’t  know,  for  instance, 
in  clear  and  simple  terms  and  that  a  pubit,  in  naval  parlance, 
with  more  than  150  illustrations  means  a  sailor  on  the  way  to 
in  this  dynamic  explanation,  his  station.  But  it’s  simple: 
The  author,  Bruce  Allyn  Find-  P  for  poor;  u  for  unfortunate; 
lay.  Associate  Superintendent  b  for  bom  of  unwed  parents; 
of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  i  for  tn,  and  t  for  transit. 
also  is  author  of  “Your  Rugged  Words  are  charming  things. 
Constitution,”  a  Freedoms  specially  new  ones — if  yo® 
Foundation  Award  winner.  know  what  they  mean,  or  can 

Under  title  of  “The  Freedom  find  out  quickly. 
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ht  back  in  business 
in  New  England 


Come  hard  luck  or  high  water  nothing  fazes 
New  England.  It  took  a  double  walloping  from 
hurricane  and  flood  this  summer  and  fall.  But 
in  nothing  flat,  the  disaster -hit  States  were  back 
in  business — building  and  rebuilding,  expand¬ 
ing  and  expanding — with  their  economic  sights 
set  higher  than  ever. 

In  Mechanicsville,  Conn.,  a  textile  plant  was 
destroyed  by  fire  and  water — right  now  they’re 
building  new  $2  million  facilities  in  the  same 
community.  Sterling  Radiator  of  Westfield, 
Mass.,  suffered  severe  damage  to  buildings — 
but  immediately  drew  up  rehabilitation  plans 
and  announced  they  were  staying.  And  not  one 
major  manufacturer  in  Rhode  Island,  or  any 
of  the  other  States  for  that  matter,  has  given 
any  sign  of  leaving. 

The  New  Haven  RR,  most  damaged  of  the  re¬ 
gion’s  carriers,  had  a  crew  of  3,000  working 
to  restore  its  washed-out  tracks  and  bridges  in 
a  matter  of  hours  after  the  big  August  rains 
subsided,  and  at  the  same  time,  crews  of  power 
and  telephone  companies  worked  round  the 
clock  to  restore  service.  Everybody  pitched  in 
all  over — and  business  men  laughed  at  other 
States’  efforts  to  lure  industry  away  from  this 
thriving  region. 

Losses  ran  into  hundreds  of  millions  but  re¬ 
covery  has  been  swift.  Actually,  however,  more 
than  90%  of  NE’s  factories  were  unaffected — 
likewise,  95%  of  the  region’s  1.4  million  manu¬ 
facturing  workers.  And  in  spite  of  the  disasters, 
the  area’s  headed  for  a  record-smashing  year 
on  all  fronts  of  business  and  industry. 
They’ve  got  what  it  takes  in  New  England!  And 
what  it  takes  to  make  it  an  attractive  market 
for  you.  It’s  still  earning,  saving,  and  spending 
more  per  capita  than  any  other  region  in  the 
country.  And  that’s  a  mighty  good  reason  for 
you  to  sell  it  .  .  .  with  New  England  Newspa¬ 
pers,  of  course! 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  thsss  newspaper  leaders: 

SAINE— Banter  Daily  New*  (S).  (E).  Waltkaai  Haws  Trikunt  (E).  War-  CONBECTICUT— Amonia  SantlMl  (E). 

VERSONT — Bam  Tlect  (E).  Banaint-  caitar  Talatrae  and  Eranini  Gazatta  Bridiapart  Pott  (S>,  Bridiaport  Paat- 

ton  Banner  <E),  BnrIinftM  Free  Prtti  (SAE).  Wortaatar  Sunday  Ttlafraai  (S).  Taitiraai  (SAE).  BrMal  Prtat  (E), 

(S).  Rutland  Herald  (S).  HEW  HASPSHIRE  —  Cancerd  Saniter-  Dankury  Ntwa-Tleta  (E).  Hartfkrd 

SASSACHUSETTS  Boatan  Glaka  (MAE),  Patriot  (E),  Sanchaatar  Union  Lander  Caurant  (N),  Hartford  Caurant  (S), 

Boaten  Glaka  (S).  Brockton  Entarwiat  A  and  New  Haepahirt  Sunday  Nawa  (S,  Hartford  TIoNa  (E),  Stridtn  Rtcard- 

TiuNa  (E),  Fall  Riw  Herald  Htwa  (E).  EAS).  Jeuraal  (SAE).  Raw  Britain  Herald  (E), 

FHcAknrt  Sentinel  <E).  Gardner  Rawa  RHODE  ISURD— Waat  Wewiek  Paw-  Haw  Haven  Retiatar  (EAS),  Rarwidi 

(E),  HawrMII  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence  tnzat  Valley  Dally  TIeea  (E),  Praaidanca  Bulittia  and  Rtcard  (SAE),  Tarrinitan 

Eatle-Trikuna  (SAE),  Lyim  Itae  (E),  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Jaumal  (S),  Reiiater  (E),  Waterkury  Repukliaai  A 

Hortk  Adaaia  Tranacript  (E),  Pfttafield  Pravl dance  Journal  (S),  Waanaackat  Call  AaMrican  (SAE).  Waterkury  Rapukilean 

BartaMra  Eaple  (E),  Taantan  Gazette  (E).  (SAS). 
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Are  you  sweating  out  deadlines?  Running  too  much  overtime? 

Missing  schedules?  Plagued  with  excessive  maintenance? 

Your  answer  to  these  problems  is  more  production  and  less 

down-time  with  new  Hi-Speed  Intertype  line  casting  machines. 

They  give  you  more  production  because: 

1.  They  are  much  faster  whether  used  for  manual  or  automatic 
operation. 

2.  They  carry  not  one,  not  two,  not  three  but  up  to  four  maga¬ 
zines,  thus  eliminating  loss  of  time  in  changing  magazines. 

3.  They  are  equipped  with  Visilite  transparent  magazines,  the 
lightest  made  by  anyone.  Matrices  run  faster  in  them  and  they 
permit  “at-a-glance”  check  of  matrices  in  every  channel.  And  in 
Visilites  it’s  easy  to  locate  and  remove  flat  or  stuck  matrices. 

Yes,  for  more  production,  modernize  your  composing  room  with 

Intertype  Hi-Speed  line  casting  machines. 

KEEP  AHEAD 

WITH  INTEKTYPE  INTERTYPE  CORPORATION  3*0  rUIMAN  IT.,  MOOKLYN  I,  N.  Y 

CNICAOO  •  IAN  NANCIICO  •  lOI  ANMUl  •  NIW  OflUANI  •  tOITON 
In  Cmnmdmi  Tnmntn  TnitnArv  Cnmyny  liming,  Twn n»>,  Mnntf  I.  Wlnnl^»§,  Vnn«»»v»,  MnllTn« 


INTERTYPE  Hi-Spesd  LINE  CASTING  MACHINES 


As  fast  as  any . . .  and 
thoroughly  dependable 


*«  u  %  A  Ml  !• 


Building  Boom 
In  Decade 


- SECTION 

Mech.  Conference 
Slated  for  Dallas 


The  building  boom  in  the 
newspaper  business  continues 
to  make  headlines. 

Near  the  end  of  the  first  de¬ 
cade  in  the  post-World  War  II 
era,  multi-million-dollar  pro¬ 
jects  supply  the  notes  for  new 
leads  on  this  running  story 
while  scores  of  $100,000-plu8 
job  rate  as  inserts. 

The  statistics  that  are  avail¬ 
able  from  such  sources  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  files 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  point 
to  the  $70O-million  mark  for 
the  first  full  10  years  of  con¬ 
struction  activity  since  the 
erasure  of  wartime  controls  on 
materials  —  the  period  from 
1947  through  1956. 

In  mid-Summer  of  1946, 
E  &  P  surveyed  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  field  as  to  plans  for  new 
buildings  and  purchases  of  new 
equipment.  Some  859  publishers 
responded;  they  had  blueprint¬ 
ed  expenditures  aggregating 
$225  million  —  $118  million  for 
buildings,  $107  million  for 
equipment.  The  latter  figure 
represented  a  doubling  of  the 
planned  expenditures  for  equip¬ 
ment  as  compiled  two  years 
earlier  —  when  the  war  was 
still  on. 

Actually,  more  than  half  a 
billion  dollars  was  invested  in 
new  plants  and  equipment  by 
the  entire  newspaper  business 
(dailies  and  weeklies)  in  the 
six  years  for  which  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  has  kept  records. 

The  annual  survey  of  manu¬ 
facturers’  expenditures  shows 
the  following  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  category  (in  millions  of 
dollars): 

Tear  Build-  Equip-  Total 
ings  ment 

1947  36.5  45  $81.5 

1949  29.3  75.2  104.5 

1950  33.6  53.8  87.4 

1951  43.1  65.4  108.5 

1952  15.9  41.6  57.5 

1953  20.8  .53.1  73.9 


The  28th  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex.,  June  4,  5,  and  6,  1956. 
The  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  now 
under  construction,  will  be  con¬ 
ference  headquarters,  and  the 
Baker  Hotel  will  handle  the 
overflow. 

The  SNPA  (Westeni  Divi¬ 
sion)  Mechanical  Conference 
will  meet  with  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference. 

The  ANPA  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee  recently  met  and  dis¬ 
cussed  plans  for  the  meeting. 
Members  of  the  committee  are: 

J.  Harold  Mintun,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press,  chairman ;  Leven  T.  Deputy, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News;  William  Dwisht. 
Holyoke  (Masa.)  Transeript-TsUgrum: 
Charles  A.  Frederickson,  Westchester 
County  Newspapers,  White  Plains.  N. 
Y. ;  Henry  Garland.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette;  W.  E.  Gibbons.  Portia^ 
(C)re.)  Oregon  Journal;  Glen  R.  Hut¬ 
chinson,  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Mir- 
ror-News;  Georse  F.  Marshall,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  Express  and 
Telegram;  Joseph  E.  McMulllen.  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal;  John  W.  Park.  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Harry  Sloan,  Seu>  York 
Mirror;  W.  Watson  Southam,  Southam 
Newspapers,  Montreal,  P.  Q. ;  J.  L. 
Stott,  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
and  T  imes-Dispateh ;  Earl  R.  Weis- 
kittel.  Youngstoum  (Ohio)  Vindicator; 
Allan  M.  Woods,  Long  l^nd  (N.  Y.) 
Nrwsday. 


A  YEAR  IN  THE  MAKING,  the  luxurious  new  building  of  the  Benton 
Harbor  (Mich.)  News-Palladium  is  now  in  full-scale  production,  keyed 
to  a  five-unit  Goss  Universal  press.  The  two-story  plant  it  at 
Michigan  and  Oak  Streets,  an  irregular  corner  site  that  gave  the 
architects  an  opportunity  for  unusual  treatment  with  liberal  use  of 
glass  and  stone  at  the  main  entrance.  Editor-Publisher  Stanley  R. 
Banyon  welcomed  more  than  5,000  persons  at  an  open-house.  The 
81  employes  then  helped  Mr.  Banyon  celebrate  his  50  years  in 
the  newspaper  business. 


Paris  to  Head 
Indiana  Meeting 


■MjlllH  INDIANAPOUS,  Ind. 

Golden  Paris,  production 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
transformed  News  and  the  Indianapolis 
k  building  to  Star,  has  been  named  chairman 
provided  by  of  the'  1956  Indiana  Newspaper 
>  feet.  Mechanical  Conference  Commit¬ 

tee.  The  conference  will  take 
^  place  at  Indiana  University, 

-  v''/  Bloomington.  No  date  has  been 
,  set. 

Mr.  Paris  was  selected  chair- 
man  of  the  committee  during 
|ym||fe||'>  the  1955  conference  at  Purdue 

Other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee  are  George  W.  Harrison. 

MVersaillss  RepubHean;  Leonard 
Clemens,  Elkhart  Truth;  Ployd 
L.  Odle,  S’oblenville  Lsdgsr; 
Vergil  Perkins,  Indianapolis 


$179.2  $334.1  $513.3 
Theie  was  no  tabulation  for 
1948,  and  the  1954  figures  ob- 
the  Census  of  Manu- 
fsetures  are  process  com- 
pilation. 

The  E  &  P  listings  amount 
samples  because  the 
project  costs  usually  are  esti- 

mate,  and  no  detailed  record  ^ 

of  expenditure,  for  machinery  eWeeadkleil 

»  kepi  However,  they  ilin  m  Ueaea 

{('onltnurH  on  pays  7$)  laeef.  The  Ja 
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Plant  •  Equipment 


2  Wall  Street  Journal  Plants 
Have  Coordinated  Operation 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  is 
now  printing  in  its  new  Wash¬ 
ington  plant. 

This  brings  to  five  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cities  in  which  the  Jour¬ 
nal  is  printed  simultaneously. 
Other  publishing  points  are 
New  York,  Chicago,  Dallas  and 
San  Francisco. 

The  paper  printed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  contains  the  same  news 
and  advertising  content  as  the 
Journal  published  in  New  York. 
Until  now,  the  Washington 
area  and  the  South  Atlantic 
states  have  been  served  from 
the  New  York  City  plant. 

The  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton  plants  operate  in  coordina¬ 
tion.  The  paper’s  other  re¬ 
gional  editions,  serving  respec¬ 
tively  the  Middle  West,  South¬ 
west  and  Pacific  Coast,  are 
largely  duplicates  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Edition  in  typographical 
appearance  and  news  stories. 
They  vary  somewhat  in  adver¬ 


tising  content  because  of  ad¬ 
vertisers’  regional  require¬ 
ments. 

Busy  Wire  Network 

Leased  wire  circuits  link  all 
five  Journal  plants  and  13  other 
fully-staffed  news  bureaus  in 
principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  There  are 
also  75  special  correspondents 
in  cities  across  the  U.  S.,  and 
three  European  news  offices. 
News  is  channeled  from  all 
these  points  into  New  York 
headquarters  for  checking  and 
editing,  then  moved  back  to  the 
regional  publishing  cities. 

The  Electro-Typesetter  makes 
use  of  10  leased  wire  circuits 
to  move  news  material  and 
market  quotations  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  handling  point  in  New 
York  to  the  other  publishing 
cities.  Operators  in  New  York, 
“typing”  on  special  keyboards, 
translate  news  stories  into  a 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  NEEDS 


#  With  constantly  rising  costs  in  the  newspaper 
business,  the  economy  of  the  Imperial  Type  Metal 
Service  Plan  becomes  increasingly  significant. 


fh»  Imperial  Servke  Plant 

1.  Maintains  a  uniform  working  supply  of  type  metal 
both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

2.  Controls  each  metal  formula  within  the  range 
rocogniied  as  most  satisfactory  for  newspaper  use 
—or  at  a  formula  specified  by  the  customer. 

3.  Provides  regular  analyses  of  each  metal  supply. 

4.  Aids  in  controlling  purchases— avoids  over-buying. 

5.  Eliminates  the  purchase  of  expensive  toning  or 
adjusting  metal. 

4.  Distributes  costs  evenly  throughout  the  year. 

7.  Places  complete  responsibility  on  us  at  all  times 
for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  customer's 
type  metal  supplies. 

Hundreds  of  daily  newspapers  use  the  Imperial  Serv¬ 
ice  Plan.  If  you  do  not,  please  write  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  or  consult  our  representative  calling  on  you. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

SEBVINO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  CxtluUvel^ 

PHILADIIPHIA  A4  e  NiW  VOBK  7  e  CHICAGO  SO 


perfurated  paper  tape.  This 
tape  is  fed  into  machines  which 
duplicate  the  original  tape  at 
the  distant  printing  plants.  The 
duplicate  tape  at  these  plants 
is  then  fed  into  a  device  which 
operates  the  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines. 

Automation  in  News  Handling 

The  new  Washington  plant, 
at  1015  14th  Street,  N.  W.,  was 
specifically  designed  and  engi¬ 
neered  to  make  use  of  automatic 
newspaper  production  tech¬ 
niques.  Its  four-unit  Scott  press 
has  a  top  capacity  of  42,000 
copies  an  hour.  Because  nine 
out  of  ten  Wall  Street  Journal 
subscribers  receive  their  paper 
by  mail,  the  Washingrton  plant’s 
mail  room  is  equipped  with 
three  automatic  mailing  ma¬ 
chines  built  by  the  paper’s  engi¬ 
neering  department.  A  battery 
of  automatic  graphotypes,  ope¬ 
rating  from  a  tape  transmitted 
from  New  York,  produces  the 
stencil  plates  used  on  the  auto¬ 
matic  mailing  machines  to  ad¬ 
dress  subscribers’  copies  of  each 
day’s  W'all  Street  Journal. 

The  sound-proofed  and  air- 
conditioned  Washington  build¬ 
ing  also  houses  the  Journal’s 
Washington  news  staff  of  27  re¬ 
porters,  editors  and  news  assist¬ 
ants — one  of  the  largest  in  the 
nation’s  capital — and  business 
office  and  advertising  person¬ 
nel.  It  also  seiwes  as  Washing¬ 
ton  headquarters  for  the  af¬ 
filiated  Dow-Jones  News  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Barron's  Weekly. 

• 

Commercial  Print  Co. 
Separates  from  Daily 

Bend,  Ore. 

Final  separation  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Bend  Bulletin  and 
the  Fowler  Printing  Company, 
formerly  the  commercial  print¬ 
ing  department  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  has  been  accomplished.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  printing 
firm  to  move  to  a  new  location 
because  of  a  lack  of  sufficient 
space  in  the  Bulletin  Building 
for  the  expanding  operations  of 
both  organizations. 

Combined,  the  two  firms  have 
nearly  doubled  in  size  since 
they  moved  into  the  Bulletin 
Building  nearly  15  years  ago. 

• 

All  Airconditioned 


Fast  Thinking, 

Slow  Press  Run  I 

Bend,  Ore.' 

It  took  quick  thinking  and  i 
good  old  Western  ingenuity  to 
get  out  a  couple  of  editions  of  f 
the  Bend  Bulletin  recently. 

As  the  last  of  the  Friday  af. 
ternoon  run  came  off  the  con¬ 
veyor,  the  rather  elderly  Goss 
Comet  press  chugged  to  a  stop. 
The  main  bearing  and  drive 
gear  had  burned  out. 

Publisher  Robert  W.  Chand¬ 
ler  got  out  the  Saturday  edition 
by  hitching  up  a  Jeep  to  the 
drive  gear  of  the  press.  Peak 
speed  for  the  run  was  1500  pa¬ 
pers  an  hour.  Forty  hours  later, 
the  press  was  repaii’ed  and  then 
the  Elrod  machine  stopped 
working. 

Mr.  Chandler  drove  to  the 
Bend  airport,  rented  a  small 
plane  and  flew  it  to  Klamath 
Falls,  a  distance  of  about  150 
air  miles,  where  he  borrowed 
100  pounds  of  column  rules  and 
leads  from  the  Herald  <ni 
News  and  flew  them  home. 

“At  least,  we’ve  still  got  en¬ 
ough  newsprint,”  was  the 
comment  as  he  took  off  for 
home. 

Hot  Shaver  Makes 
Cuts  Stick  to  Plate 

Klamath  Falls,  Ort 

Gene  Denton,  press  foreman 
at  the  Klamath  Falls  Herald 
and  News  has  his  own  easy 
method  of  making  sure  that 
a  cut  sticks  to  the  press  plate 
when  the  cut  is  to  be  printed 
direct. 

“When  we  curve  a  cut  and 
stick  it  onto  the  plate  with 
double  faced  scotch  tape,  it 
usually  sticks  right  there,"  he 
says. 

“Once  in  a  while,  however, 
you  come  across  one  that  sim¬ 
ply  doesn’t  want  to  adhere  to 
the  plate.  When  that  happens, 
we  stick  the  tubular  plate  into 
the  shaver  and  clamp  it  down. 
The  shaver  is  warm  from  it« 
use  on  the  hot  plates  from  the 
stereotype  department  and 
warms  the  tape  enough  to  make 
the  cut  stick  tight.  Locking  the 
shaver  snaps  the  cut  right  into 
place  and  it  stays  there.” 

• 

Purchases  New  Press 


Beverly,  Mass. 

Laurance  S.  Hovey,  general 
manager  of  the  Beverly  Eve¬ 
ning  Times,  says  he  has  tom 
up  the  old  sign  which  read, 
“Closed  on  account  of  the 
heat.”  The  entire  Times  plant 
has  been  airconditioned. 


North  Bend,  Ore. 

The  North  Bend  News  has 
purchased  a  modem  newspaper 
press  with  automatic  feeder 
from  the  Oregon  state  printing 
department. 
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Ooging  or  disengoging  geort  controlling 
knift  plot*  odjustmont  scrowt. 


HEAD 


FOR  FINEST  PRINTING 


Goss  fingertip  Colortrol  gives  positive  ink  control,  instantane¬ 
ously.  Simply  flip  the  toggle  switches  for  the  desired  columns  and 
turn  the  handwheel  to  increase  or  decrease  the  flow  of  ink  to  one 
or  more  columns  or  for  an  entire  page  simultaneously. 


^  Accurate 
^  Instantaneous 
^  Convenient 


Colortrol  provides  page  shut-off  by  a  mere  turn  of  the  hand- 
wheel.  Color  may  be  pre-set,  with  a  saving  in  time  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  paper  spoilage. 

Waist-high  panels  eliminate  kneeling  and  shoulder-high  panels 
(for  color  decks)  eliminate  climbing  when  adjusting  ink. 

Colortrol— with  Goss  continuous  ink  feed -assures  unex¬ 
celled  reproduction  of  all  tones  in  black  and  ROP  color  printing. 


New  Colortrol  is  pre-engineered  to  provide  for  all  changes  in 
page  widths  at  any  time  in  the  future. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  West  31st  Street . Chicago  50,  Illinois 
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Hydraquadder 


Use  Is  Simple 


A  new  eight-page,  three-color 
folder  describing  the  operation 
of  Linotype’s  new  Hydraquad¬ 
der  by  simple  mechanical  knob, 
electric  push-button  selection 
or  automatic  tape  control,  is 
now  available  from  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company, 
Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 

The  brochure  covers  the  out¬ 
standing  features  which  apply 
to  all  three  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  devotes  extra  space 
to  those  which  distinguish  the 
electric  Hydraquadder,  such  as 
the  ultra-modem  printed  circuit. 

J.  W.  Reid,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales,  pointed  out 
that  Linotype  originated  auto¬ 
matic  quadding  from  tape  and 
has  now  applied  the  principle 
to  its  Hydraquadder. 

The  tape-controlled  electric 
Hydraquadder  accepts  signals 
from  the  tape  operating  unit  to 
afford  the  ultimate  in  auto¬ 
matic  operation,  quadding  or 
centering  in  response  to  per¬ 
forated  signals  in  the  paper 
tape.  An  additional  feature  is 
its  ability  to  repeat  any  de¬ 
sired  quadding  function  con¬ 


tinuously  without  a  selection 
signal  on  the  tape  when  both 
the  “regular”  push-button  and 
the  button  for  the  desired  func¬ 
tion  are  depressed. 

The  tape-controlled  Hydra¬ 
quadder  may  also  be  operated 
manually  from  the  push-but¬ 
tons,  located  on  a  Selector  Box 
at  the  right  of  the  keyboard. 
Changing  from  push-button 
back  to  tape  operation  is  auto¬ 
matic — the  signals  in  the  tape 
cancel  any  signals  in  the  Se¬ 
lector  Box. 


Robert  Flint  Heads 
Ink  Research  Group 

Robert  Flint,  treasurer  of  the 
Howard  Flint  Ink  Co.,  Detroit, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  National 


In  New  Location 


New  Tubular  Router 
Offered  by  Goss 

Chicago 

A  new  tubular  router — the 
Rout-O-Plate — has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company. 

The  router  head  floats  on  two 
ball  bearing  mounted  wheels 
riding  on  a  rigid  rail,  with  a 
self-  adjusting  spring-loaded 
lower  wheel  to  prevent  binding. 

The  router  bit  is  driven  at 
a  uniform  speed  of  13,000 
r.p.m.  Power  is  transmitted 
from  a  %  hp.  motor  to  the 
spindle  by  a  timing  belt  with 
gear  type  molded  teeth.  Plates 
may  be  loaded  and  unloaded 
in  any  position,  and  are  locked 
and  unlocked  by  one  easy  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  pistol-grip  lever. 


Printing  Ink 
Research  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  is  a  coope¬ 
rative  research 
organ!  zation 
sponsored  by 
the  National 
Association  of 
Printing  Ink 
Makers. 

Mr.  Flint 
is  the  son  of  the  founder  and 
present  head  of  Howard  Flint 
Ink  Co.  A  graduate  of  Amherst 
College,  Robert  Flint  served  as 
a  naval  officer  in  the  South 
Pacific  during  World  War  II 
and  has  charge  of  technical 
research  and  production  in  the 
12  Flint  factories. 


Flint 


Chicago 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply 
Co.,  Chicago,  (formerly  Mid¬ 
west  Stereotype  Supply  Co.) 
has  moved  to  a  new  location 
occupying  its  own  building  at 
4500  W.  Cermak  Road,  Chi- 
cago  23.  Stanley  Rezabek  « 
president  of  the  firm  which 
handles  composing  room,  stereo¬ 
type,  pressroom  and  engraving 
supplies  for  newspapers.  Hig 
son,  James,  is  sales  manager. 


George  Joins  Gravure 

Gravure  Research,  Inc.  has 
appointed  Harvey  F.  George  re¬ 
search  director.  He  will  set  up 
a  laboratory  and  organize  the 
future  research  activities  of  the 
organization.  Mr.  George  was 
formerly  with  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company. 


RIT  Color  Course  I 

Rochester,  n.Y.  | 
The  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  is  offering  one-week 
courses  in  camera  and  press 
techniques  for  short-run  three- 
color  printing.  One  to  three 
men  at  a  time  can  get  guidance 
and  specialized  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Department.  The  fee 
for  each  one-week  course  is  ’ 
$150. 


Groves  Named 

Henderson,  Ky. 

Robert  Groves  has  been  named 
general  foreman  and  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Gleaur 
and  Journal,  succeeding  Ronald 
G.  Spindler,  resigned. 


6« 
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Blatchford  Metal  salesman 

doubles  as  truckman 


. . .  carts  quarter-ton  of  metal  in  car 

to  help  Commercial  Printer  get  out  rush  job 


Mary  and  I  are  just  leaving  the  house 
for  the  parade.  That’s  when  we  hear 
the  phone  ring. 

It’s  Veterans  Day,  but  this  customer 
tells  me  he’s  on  the  griddle  ...  a  lot  of 
composition  to  be  finished  “the-day- 
before-yesterday.”  He’s  got  to  have  a 
thousand  pounds  of  metal.  And  by 
eight  the  next  morning. 

Mary  sighs,  sheds  her  coat  and  starts 
watching  the  parade  on  TV.  I  get  on 
the  phone  .  .  .  finally  track  down  our 
Blatchford  warehouse  foreman.  At  the 
American  Legion  Post.  He  says,  “I’ll 
have  a  truck  pick  up  metal  at  the  ware¬ 
house  by  sun-up.” 

He’s  bright  and  early,  next  AM,  but 
he’s  missed  the  truckman  .  .  .  already 
on  his  way  to  make  other  deliveries. 
We  start  lugging  pigs  out  to  my  car. 
Five  hundred  pounds  of  them. 

By  8:05  we’ve  got  metal  on  the 
feeders  .  .  .  and  the  customer  off  the 
hot  spot.  By  a  little  after  nine,  the 


truck  arrives  with  the  balance  and  I 
leave  for  .  .  .  but  that’s  another  stoi’y. 
You  could  write  a  book  about 
Blatchford  Service 

Blatchford  has  more  than  a  century 
in  the  metal  business.  Along  the  line, 
Blatchford  men  have  met  and  solved 
practically  every  metal  problem  a 
printer  can  have. 

Often  our  experience  and  good  serv¬ 
ice  proves  as  important  as  our  good 
type  metal  to  Blatchford  customers. 
So  do  Blatchford  resources  .  .  .  our 
well-equipped  National  Lead  metal 
laboratories  .  .  .  our  nation-wide  net¬ 
work  of  sales  and  service  offices. 

So  next  time  you  need  metal,  next 
time  you  need  service,  do  this!  Call 
Blatchford. 


Blatchforu  Division  ■ 
NATIONAL  LEAD  COM-  I 
PANY  Atlanta.  Baltimore.  1 
ChicaRo,  Cincinnati.  Cleve-  I 
land,  Dallas,  Philadelphia,  1 
PittsburRh,  St.  Louis;  New 
York:  E.W.  Blatchford  Co.; 
New  EnRiand:  National  Lead 
Co.  of  Mass.,  Boston;  Pacific 
Coast:  Morris  P.  Kirk  &  Son, 
Inc..  Los  Anireles,  Emeryville 
(Calif.),  Portland,  Seattle, 
Phoenix,  Salt  Lake  (^ity;  Cana¬ 
da:  Canada  Metal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Montreal,  WinnipeR, 
Vancouver. 
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Precifion 
TRADE  it  MARK 
V  Porft 


BRANCH  1337  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 
AGENCIES  CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
lOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER  •  BOSTON 
CANADA  SEARS  LTD  and  AgvnU  Ovcrivoi 


Plant  »  tgulpment  -fyyo  OCtUpICS  RUII  side  by  side.  black,  one  octuple  unit  is  used, 

.  A  A  ^  IBRBIB  C  C  a*  A  I  However,  a  longer  pressroom  with  one  deck  allotted  to  each 

I  RsPO  V0  0  wCClIOIIa  UOlOr  provided  in  the  new  build-  color,  black  being  used  on  the 

I  ^  *  **0  ing,  a.id  when  the  move  was  bottom  deck.  An  eight-page 

Mil  Albany,  N.Y.  made,  Mr.  Jones  had  the  pres  es  section  can  be  run  in  this  man- 

1 L31inCn6S  Using  two  40-year-old  octuple  arranged  in  their  present  ner. 

presses  and  an  ingenious  back-  setup,  with  the  two  collecting  * 

Pnlnr  Viripfl  to-back  arrangement,  OUver  C.  units  adjoining.  Intertvpe  Offers 

1|||||||  VlUvU  Jones,  mechanical  superintend-  In  making  six-section  runs,  —  •  • 

Fresno  C  lif  Albany  Times~Unum,  the  webs  from  the  top  decks  FotOSetter  Training 

’  ■  and  his  press  foreman,  Peter  of  the  presses  are  run  through  A  new  school  for  training 

An  ROP  color,  16-page  tab-  Harrell,  have  contrived  to  run  “balloons”,  then  over  rollers  at  Fotosetter  maintenance  person- 

loid  section,  entitled  “TV  Color  sections  and  three  colors  the  top  side  of  the  collecting  nel  has  been  installed  at  the 
Comes  To  The  San  Joaquin  Val-  ^nd  black.  The  presses  original-  unit  used,  and  into  the  folding  Brooklyn  office  of  the  Intertype 
ley,”  appeared  with  the  Fregno  jy  ^ere  intended  only  for  four-  cone,  meeting  the  remainder  of  Corporation.  It  is  being  offered 
Bee’s  Oct.  2  issue.  Culminating  section  runs  of  up  to  64  pages,  the  paper  there.  Under  this  ar-  free  of  charge  to  users  of  Foto- 
two  months’  work  by  depart-  and  one  color  and  black.  rangement,  only  collect  runs  setter  photographic  line  com¬ 

ments  of  the  McClatchy  News-  Until  the  Times-Union  moved  can  be  made  with  papers  over  posing  machines  as  an  eight- 
papers,  publishers  of  the  Fres-  into  its  new  building  such  ar-  .‘{2  pages.  week  course  of  five  eight-hour 

no  Bee,  the  Sacramento  Bee  and  rangements  would  not  have  To  lessen  web  breakage,  eight  days  per  week.  The  Intertype 

the  Modesto  Bee,  the  special  been  possible.  In  its  former  Jones  automatic  tension  con-  Corporation  will  accept  students 
section  coincided  with  the  first  home,  the  two  octuple  units  trols  are  used,  four  on  each  for  enrollment  on  the  first 
local  televising  of  color  slides  were  arranged  side  by  side,  octuple  unit.  Monday  of  each  month, 

and  film  in  the  area.  The'  local 
color  signals  originated  in 
KMJ-TV,  the  McClatchy  Broad¬ 
casting  Company’s  television 
station  in  Fresno. 

The  presses  of  the  Sacramen¬ 
to  Bee,  used  to  print  the  special 
ran,  required  64  pages  for  the 
16  pages  and  were  operated  at 
a  r^uced  speed  of  18,000  pa¬ 
pers  per  hour.  The  complete 
ran,  including  make-ready,  took 
slightly  under  12  hours. 

In  order  to  bring  the  idea  of 
an  all-color  tabloid  section  into 
reality,  the  McClatchy  Newspa¬ 
pers’  color  photography  team  of 
Donald  Horton  and  Eugene 
Rose  shot  over  100  subjects  for 
editorial  matter  and  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Processing  of  the  color  trans¬ 
parencies  and  negatives  taken 
with  McClatchy’s  Curtis  one- 
shot  color  camera  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  company’s  color 
laboratory  in  Sacramento.  A 
new  color-splitter  for  separat¬ 
ing  color  transparencies  was 
used  for  the  first  time. 

The  Sacramento  Bee'’s  stereo¬ 
type  department  made  only  one 
change  in  the  standard  proces¬ 
sing  procedure,  slowing  down 
the  first  pre-shrink  time  on 
mats  by  50%,  insuring  more 
even  shrinkage.  Excellent  news¬ 
paper  color  was  achieved  even 
though  the'  mats  were  not  made 
hy  the  direct  pressure  method 
»nd  the  press  castings  were  not 


I.  Ky. 
lamed 
rodut- 
Eeaiur 
tonald 


The  Star  Selectro-Matie  (jjiiMiliif 
and  the  Teletypesetter 


for  classified  display  and  other  specialty  composition 

From  a  single  tape  signal,  the  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  will  quad  left,  right  or 
center.  This  eliminates  the  time-consuming  spacing  of  quadded  lines  and  double- 
typing  of  centered  lines  by  the  perforator  operator.  The  line-casting  machine 
produces  more,  because  the  filling  out  of  lines  is  no  longer  necessary. 

Although  classified  display  is  especially  suited  to  this  type  of  operation,  all  kinds 
of  specialty  composition  are  produced  faster  when  the  Selectro-Matic  Quadder 
is  on  the  job. 

The  same  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  which  is  set  up  for  Teletypesetter  operation  is 
instantly  available  for  manual  operation  when  desired.  Write  today  for  all 
details  on  tape  operation  of  the  STAR  Selectro-Matic  Quadder. 


sickle  plated. 

The  Bee’s  press,  employring 
only  three  units  and  two  color 
cylinders,  used  660  pounds  of 
special  color-process  inks  plus 
black  ink  which  went  into 
‘be  run.  The  run  re- 

4uired  13,650  pounds  of  ne'ws- 

Overall  mechanical  coordina- 
Pon  of  the  section  was  by  me- 
chanical  superintendent  Charles 
Lacure. 
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IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Huntington  Pork,  Colif.  Chicoqo  8,  Illinois  long  hiond  City  I,  N.Y. 


Handling  of  Type  Metal  Made  Easy  in  'Operation  No-Hands‘ 


A  new  matrix  i-epair  tool 
which  provides  for  returning 
worn  or  bent  matrices  to  their 
original  shape  and  dimensions. 
Gauges  are  provided  for  check¬ 
ing  all  vital  measurements,  as 
are  anvils  and  vises  for  the 
necessary  reworking.  Auto¬ 
matic  controls  prevent  swaging 
matrix  lugs  to  more  than  their 
original  size. 


A  new  product  which  auto¬ 
matically  provides  precision 
pressure  correction  for  each  dot 
of  a  half-tone  and  each  letter 
of  copy.  The  process  involves 
a  plastic-coated  overlay  and  a 
dry-process  machine  in  which 
the  overlay  paper  is  processed. 
The  plastic  coating  on  the  over¬ 
lay  paper  rises  to  the  height 
demanded  by  each  job,  and  is 
placed  in  register  beneath  the 
tympan  cover. 


I.  A  three-fon  Nolan  electric  remelt  furnace  equipped 
with  Meltevator  automatically  loads  a  pig  truck  in 
the  composing  room  of  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 


2.  Specially-built  pig  dollies  deliver  the  metal  riflit 
up  to  the  typesetting  machine  and  the  only  maniMl 
handling  is  hanging  of  pigs  on  feeder  hoob. 


A  new  light-weight  printing 
plate  which  is  especially  effec¬ 
tive  on  high-speed  rotary  pres¬ 
ses.  To  make  the  plate,  a  .020- 
inch  thick  sheet  of  rigid  vinyl 
plastic  is  bonded  to  a  perfo¬ 
rated  aluminum  base.  The  plate 
is  put  on  top  of  the  plastic  and 
the  whole  assembly  is  heated 
and  placed  in  a  cooling  press 
at  about  100  tons  pressure.  The 
excess  plastic  is  forced  out  into 
the  holes  in  the  aluminum  back¬ 
ing  sheet. 


A  new  cabinet  system  for 
filing  daily  and  future  adver¬ 
tising  copy  and  proofs.  Devised 
by  Harry  E.  Lucas,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich,  advei’tising  man, 
the  system  avoids  use  of  hooks 
and  copy  drawers. 


4,  To  load  up  fo  800  pourids  of  dead  metal  ‘mte 
the  remelter,  operator  simply  pushes  a  button  to 
activate  the  Meltevator.  No  scrap  is  shoveled  by 
hand. 


3.  In  renovation  of  composing  room,  Mechanical 
Superintendent  Don  F.  Shortell  has  eliminated  hell 
boxes.  Breakup  of  pages  is  done  into  waste  chutes 
to  scrap  trucks 


be  installed  by  Goss  in  the 
plants  of  Le  Vetit  Journal  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  Boulder 
(Colo.)  Camera,  Monroe  (La.1 
News-Star  World,  Fayetteville 
(N.C.)  Observer,  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times  and  Sidney 
(Ohio)  News. 


The  sensational  NEW  IDEAL  DX 
roller  produces  the  finest  quality  news 
printing  — by  design. 

They  last  longer  between  regrinds 
than  any  other  rollers. 

They  Improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame-resistance. 


Service 


. .  .you  expect  it 
and  here’s  what  Hoe  customers  think 
about  the  way  we  Qtve  it: 


Office  Of 

**fCH4Mc4L  SUPrJ 

SOPEf»INTtNoCNT 


•tfl  Mo  : 
luHon  h)  I 

velfd  by  I 


. . .  Since  we  have  worked  very  closely  with  Mr.  Roth  ...  we  are 
in  a  position  to  say  that  he  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  painstakingly 
directing  and  checking  the  activities  of  the  erection  contractor  in  all 
phases  of  the  press  project.  We  feel  that  Mr.  Roth  left  no  stone 
unturned  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  Bulletin  received  the  best  possible 
installation  of  the  new  equipment.  In  addition  his  cooperation  with  the 
many  other  sub  contractors  on  work  allied  with  the  press 
equipment  contributed  to  the  overall  success  of  our 
building  program  .  .  . 


Scrips**' 


Qctobar  7t 


. . .  Frank  Hastreiter  was,  as  you  know, 
called  in  at  the  llth  hour  to  give  us  a  leg 
up.  And  that  he  certainly  did. ...  I  would 
indeed  be  remiss  and  ungrateful  if  I  did  not 
make  this  sincere  expression  of  thanks  to  Frank 
and  to  you. 


'jyed  de  The  people  at  Hoe  are  dedicated  to  the  idea 

w  Lino  rnQjjt  alert  and  painstaking  serv- 

red*  thi  ice  imaginable  should  always  be  available 

No-  82S  fQj.  finest  equipment  in  the  business. 
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Building  Boom 

(Continued  from  page  65) 

parallel  with  the  Census  trends. 
For  1948  the  announcements 
indicated  a  total  expenditure  of 
$70  million;  for  1954,  about  $60 
million;  for  1955,  about  $75 
million. 

The  1956  total  is  off  to  a 
whopping  start  with  planned 
expenditures  of  more  than  $25 
million  on  two  Chicago  pro¬ 
jects  —  $11  million  for  the 
Daily  News  and  $15  million  for 
the  Sun-Times. 

New  Dallas  Project 

President  John  W.  Runyon  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 
has  just  announced  a  $2,500,000 
expansion  program  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  the  next  18 
months.  It  will  include  new 
press  and  other  mechanical 
equipment,  plus  a  75x195  multi¬ 
storied  annex. 

Five  new  units  have  been 
ordered  from  the  Walter  Scott 
Printing  Press  company,  Mr. 
Runyon  said,  and  will  be  in 
operation  not  later  than  next 
Oct.  1.  Architects  are  working 
on  new  building  plans,  with 
groundbreaking  anticipated 
about  May. 

Plans  call  for  a  completely 
mechanized  mailing  i-oom  opera¬ 
tion. 

A  few  years  ago  a  plant  that 
six  million  of  “jack”  built  — 
such  as  that  by  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  —  was  regarded 
as  monumental  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  But  costs  have 
been  going  up  all  along  the 
line  and  last  year  E  &  P  re¬ 
ported  32  projects  that  ran  up 
to  a  $30  million  total.  No  few¬ 
er  than  10  of  the  1954  pro- 

Tempo 

Black 

Condensed  j 

Her*  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
growing  Ludlow  Tempo  family. 
Them  are  16  roman  and  italic 
series  now  available  in  this  most  | 
useful  typeface.  The  size  range  i 
is  from  14  to  72  point  inclusive.  | 

LudlowTypograph  Company  i 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 


72 


The  plant  extension,  addin; 
50  feet  in  four  levels  to  the 
rear  of  the  building,  is  the 
first  major  improvement  struc¬ 
turally  since  the  plant  wju 
opened  in  the  Fall  of  1937. 

In  the  interim,  however,  t 
$50,000  photographic  studib 
was  added,  and  an  entirely 
new  complement  of  presses  in¬ 
stalled  at  an  expense  in  excess 
of  $1,200,000. 

The  consulting 


engineers, 
after 

present  16  press 

||[|||||||||||||||||||||||||||H  three  found 

that,  with  slight  building 

is  projected  in  four-sfory  addition  to  the  plant  of  modification,  up  to  eight  ad- 

ewspapers,  Inc.  Work  will  be  done  over  a  period  ditional  units  and  two  mote 

of  five  years.  folders  could  be  installed. 

_  _  Just  how  many  units  will  be 

~  installed  when  the  second 

^^^i***"*^**'^^^^  T  phase  of  the  expansion  pro- 

1  K^nni  is  undertaken  will  be  de- 
I  termined  after  initial 


improve¬ 
ments  to  the  pi-ess  facilities  are 
studied. 


ADDITIONAL  FACILITIES,  including  four  Goss  Headliner  units,  will 
be  provided  in  the  proposed  addition  to  the  Hamilton  (Ohio) 
Journal  News  building.  The  project  is  scheduled  for  completion  by 
the  latter  part  of  1956.  Remodeling  of  present  plant  will  follow 
and  new  equipment  will  be  installed  in  all  shops,  according  to  Mrs. 

Homer  Gard  Gramm,  owner-publisher. 


jects  were  in  the  over-$l,000,-  2-Pfiase  Exoansion  built  to  the  south  of  the  original 

000  class.  ^  nnn  newspaper  plant,  permitting  ei- 

The  costliest  newspaper  plant  ^2/000/000  pansion  of  offices  and  mechani- 

job  in  recent  years — and  prob-  NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH,  Va.  cal  departments.  One  of  the 

ably  of  all  time — is  the  Phila-  The  combined  publishing  fa-  features  attracting  attention 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin’s.  The  cilities  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  was  a  “double  dumb-waiter”  for 

figure  is  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  Ledger-Star  will  under-  sending  copy  and  mats  to  the 

of  $15  million.  go  a  $2,000,000  expansion,  be-  composing  room,  located  in  tiie 

It’s  getting  so  that  a  pub-  ginning  early  next  year  when  basement,  and  for  sending 

lisher  who  is  planning  on  a  the  first  phase  of  the  project,  proofs  and  other  matter  back 

plant  that  will  cost  less  than  involving  an  addition  to  the  fo  th®  main  floor  news  and  ad- 

$100,000  doesn’t  consider  it  present  plant,  will  get  under  vertising  offices, 

newsworthy  enough  to  send  an  way.  Each  of  the  twin  carriers  is 

item  for  publication.  Initial  work  contemplated,  large  enough  to  take  a  full  page 

costing  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,  mat  and  they  are  driven  by  an 

will  include  enlargement  and  electric  motor  with  automatic 

relocation  of  departments  in  limit  controls,  so  arranged  that 

the  present  structure,  plus  the  one  basket  is  upstairs  and  the 

establishment  of  new  facilities  other  down  at  the  start  of  each 

and  other  innovations  in  the  cycle, 

publishing  field.  • 

Also  included  in  the  first 
phase  is  an  air  conditioning  NoW  KanSQS  Plant 

system  at  the  Portsmouth  offi-  Westmoreland,  Kas. 

ces  of  the  companies.  ^  modernistic  concrete  and 

Involved  in  the  second  phase  ^rick  building  has  been  cot- 

of  the  project  are  major  ad-  gtructed  to  house  the 

ditions  to  the  press  department  foreland  Recorder.  It  replaces 

which  will  cost  close  to  $1,000,-  bujiding  which  was  d^ 

stroyed  by  fire  in  October  1953- 
The  announcement  of  the  The  paper,  meanwhile,  has  been 

dual  project  was  made  by  regularly  issued  from  the  base 

Frank  Batten,  publisher,  and  ment  of  the  home  of  Editor 

Paul  S.  Huber  Jr.,  president.  Oliver  Maskil. 


What  a  satisfaction  it  is  to  product 
lood  work,  perfect  in  every  detail! 
And  this  can  only  be  assured  by  all¬ 
round  perfect  equipment.  This  brings 
us  to  Chases.  They  are  far  more  than 
mere  "frames"  tar  the  lock-up  of 
forms. 

As  you  know,  perfect  mats  mean 
perfect  plates.  If  the  Chases  are 
faulty,  no  amount  of  other  care  on 
earth  can  correct  the  fault. 

We  are  eager  to  be  consulted  in 
such  problems.  American  Steel  Chases 
are  available  at  all  reputable  Dealers. 
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Press  Study 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


was  clear  and  plain.  Neither 
I  nor  Dr.  Hutchins  was  there. 

Anyway,  I  was  asked  to  be 
the  chairman  sometime  later 
and  after  a  brief  (and  not  too 
vigorous)  struggle,  I  accepted. 

On  February  10,  1955,  in  de¬ 
livering  the  William  Allen 
White  Memorial  Lecture  at 
Kansas,  I  proposed  an  on-the- 
spot  study  of  the  press’  per¬ 
formance  in  ’56.  If  Dr.  Hut¬ 
chins  inspired  me,  he  did  it  by 
telepathy  because  at  that  point 
I  had  not  yet  met  the  gentle¬ 
man.  Indeed,  we  had  never  so 
much  as  exchanged  a  word  by 
mail. 

Mind  you,  I  do  not  claim  the 
idea  was  original.  Elver  since 
'52,  newspapermen  have  been 
talking  about  whether  it  was 
possible  to  assess  newspaper 
performance  during  a  political 
campaign.  Out  of  such  bull  ses¬ 
sions  with  other  newspapermen 
came  my  proposal. 

It  wasn’t  the  best  proposal  in 
the  world,  but  it  had  its  points. 
My  suggestion  was  that  such  a 
study  ought  to  be  undertaken 
and  financed  by  ANPA,  ASNE, 
APME,  NEA  and  SDX  in  con¬ 
cert  In  this  speech,  I  said: 

“If  we  are,  as  we  claim  to 
be,  men  of  conscience  who  are 
issuing  fair  newspapers,  then 
the  facts  will  be  so  clear  that 
we  can  adequately  refute  all 
the  charges  of  bias  that  are 
made.  More  important,  we  will 
demonstrate  to  the  nation  that 
we  who  use  our  editorial  col¬ 
umns  and  the  power  of  our 
printing  presses  to  criticize 
others  are  willing  to  be  weighed 
on  our  total  performance  in  the 
‘goldfish  bowl’  which  we  ad¬ 
vocate  for  all  others.” 

Having  taken  this  position,  I 
told  Alden  Waite,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  SDX,  that  I  thought  I 
had  disqualified  myself  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  dissented;  insisted 
I  should  continue. 

Is  Idea  “Feasible” 

The  Committee  held  its  first 
meeting  in  Washington  in  April 
and  we  agreed  then  (with  two 
national  officers  present)  that 
Fred  Stein  of  Binghamton 
would  ride  herd  on  the  “ethics” 
side  of  the  committee’s  work 
while  I  tried  to  determine  if  a 
study  of  the  press  was  “feas¬ 
ible.”  That  was  the  first  order 
of  business.  Would  qualified 
research  specialists  hold  that 
it  could  be  done  —  and  done 
well? 

After  one  false  start,  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Council  on 


Communications  Research,  a 
branch  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism,  was 
willing  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  for  us,  but  needed 
$5,000  for  the  expenses  in¬ 
volved. 

It  was  then  that  I  wrote  my 
first  billet  doux  to  Dr.  Hut¬ 
chins.  And  such  was  his  deep 
attachment  to  this  idea  (which 
he  is  now  reported  to  have  “in¬ 
spired”)  that  The  F\ind  for  the 
Republic  turned  it  down  cold. 
Use  whatever  headline  your 
particular  paper  prefers:  Re¬ 
jected,  Spurned,  Nixed.  That 
was  it. 

Sought  $5,000 

Our  Committee  decided  to  ap¬ 
peal  for  reconsideration.  We 
bombarded  the  Fund  vdth  let¬ 
ters  and  some  members  of  the 
Committee  got  newspaper 
friends  to  talk  with  members  of 
the  Fund’s  board  of  directors. 
Candidly,  we  had  no  great  hope 
of  getting  the  $5,000,  but  it 
didn’t  hurt  to  give  it  the  old 
college  try. 

In  the  Fall,  The  Fund  for 
the  Republic  invited  in  a  group 
of  distinguished  editors  and 
publishers.  John  S.  Knight  has 
written  that  they  were  asked 
“to  explore  the  feasibility  of 
creating  an  independent  agency” 
to  “appraise  the  performance 
of  newspapers.”  I  wasn’t  there, 
so  I  don’t  know. 

One  editor  friend  who  was 
present  toM  me  that  some  of 
these  eminent  journalists  ad¬ 
vised  The  Fund  that  what  it 
ought  to  do  was  to  give  our 
Committee  the  $5,000  for  which 
we  were  yammering. 

And  that’s  how  we  got  it  — 
through  publishers  and  editors! 
(Just  to  be  sure,  I  have  made 
a  last-minute  check  with  my 
friend  and  he  assures  me  that 
this  was  the  fact). 

26  Research  Men 

So  the  researchers  could  go 
to  work.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Raymond  B.  Nixon,  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  editor  of  Journalism  Quar¬ 
terly,  26  of  our  best-known  re¬ 
search  authorities  came  to¬ 
gether  and  explored  the  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

These  twenty-six  men  re¬ 
ported  unanimously  that  such  a 
project  was  completely  feasible. 
They  said  further  that  research 
techniques  and  the  availability 
of  qualified  personnel  had  im¬ 
proved  to  the  extent  that  they 
were  confident  it  could  be  done 
with  great  professional  skill. 

They  came  up  with  a  first- 
draft  proposal  for  a  three¬ 
pronged  study — (a)  an  audit 
covering  perhaps  some  250 
newspapers;  (b)  a  “flow  of  the 
news”  study,  to  be  done  mainly 
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from  within  newspapering;  and 
(c)  an  “attitude-and-effect” 
study. 

Editorial  pages  and  syndi¬ 
cated  columnists  were  to  be 
eliminated  completely  from  the 
study.  It  was  to  be  purely  and 
simply  a  factual  examination  of 
our  news  columns. 

This  first-draft  proposal  en¬ 
visaged  studying  only  news¬ 
papers.  When  it  came  before 
the  SDX  convention  in  this 
form  a  few  weeks  ago,  Robert 
U.  Brown,  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  a  former  SDX  presi¬ 
dent,  objected.  He  said  he 
couldn’t  buy  the  idea  of  study¬ 
ing  newspapers  without,  at  the 
same  time,  studying  the  news 
magazines  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

I  agree  with  this  in  theory. 
However,  I  held  that  we  could 
not  be  sure  it  was  practicable 
for  the  researchers;  that  I  had 
heard  it  said  that  a  TV  and 
radio  study  would  require  more 
money  and  manpower  than  was 
available  and  that,  in  addition, 
the  results  might  be  quite  in¬ 
conclusive.  (At  this  point,  Sol 
Taishoff,  editor  of  Broadcast¬ 
ing,  and  also  a  national  SDX 
officer,  spoke  up  to  say  he 
thought  it  would  be  “impos¬ 
sible.”  I  don’t  know  myself 
whether  it  is  or  not). 

Study  Proposal  Elnlarged 

We  compromised.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  was  given  a  general 
vote  of  confidence  to  go  ahead, 
but  it  was  instructed  to  ask 
the  research  specialists  to  “give 
every  consideration”  to  extend¬ 
ing  the  study.  So  it  wasn’t 
made  mandatory. 

The  first  editorial  I  saw  on 
the  subject  said  that  “this 
means  that  because  of  the 
ponderous  nature  of  such  an 
undertaking,  it  will  not  be  at¬ 
tempted,  or  even  considered.” 

Yet,  the  first  thing  the  re¬ 
searchers  did  was  to  add  the 
news  magazines  —  and  I  now 
understand  that  the  final  draft 
will  contain  a  proposal  for  some 
TV  and  radio  checking.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nixon  has  given  us  some 
sound  reasons  on  why  it  is  not 
practical  to  take  on  the  whole 
of  radio  and  TV,  but  he  reports 
that  some  research  in  these 
fields  seems  desirable. 

One  thing  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked.  The  span  of  the 
project  will  cover  only  ten 
weeks — from  the  day  the  last 
convention  adjourns  until  elec¬ 
tion  day.  And  it  will  take  at 
least  a  year  (perhaps  eighteen 
months)  for  the  final  report  to 
be  made. 

It  was  plainly  stated  at  the 
SDX  convention  that  this  final 
project  proposal  was  going  to 


be  put  before  the  recognized 
leaders  in  journalism  (the  list 
will  run  to  more  than  60  editors 
and  publishers). 

No  Guarantee  of  Funds 

As  we  have  said  all  along, 
if  these  editors  and  publishers 
feel  that  the  project  would  be 
constructive  and  useful,  we 
would  try  to  get  the  money  for 
it.  In  saying  that,  we  under¬ 
scored  something  which  is  still 
true:  Even  if  they  do  consider 
it  useful,  we  have  no  assurance 
from  any  source  that  we  can 
obtain  the  funds. 

We  have  likewise  reported 
that  if  these  gentlemen  feel 
that  it  would  add  little  or 
nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  our 
performance,  then  as  far  as  the 
SDX  Committee  is  concerned, 
it  will  be  one  very  dead  pigeon. 

That’s  the  sum  and  substance 
of  it,  except  to  add  that  the 
final  draft,  now  in  preparation, 
contains  many  more  angles  than 
have  been  covered  here,  or  any¬ 
where  else.  Some  of  these 
angles  have  great  potentials 
for  adding  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  profession.  It  is  a 
major  project  in  every  se.ise 
and  it  calls  for  some  wise 
assessment. 

For  this  reason  I  have  been 
disappointed  by  rll  the  hubbub. 

Some  editors  and  publishers 
are  already  in  the  position  of 
having  passed  a  prejudgment 
on  something  that  they  haven’t 
even  seen — and  the  scope  of 
which  they  are  unaware. 

Technically  Feasible 

The  project  may  be  thorough¬ 
ly  impracticable  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  those  to  whom  it  will 
be  submitted.  We  do  know  that 
it  is  technically  feasible.  Both 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Communications  Research 
are  willing  to  rest  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  these  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  but  I  confess  that  I  per¬ 
sonally  would  feel  a  lot  better 
about  the  whole  thing  if  they 
would  take  the  time  to  read 
what  it’s  all  about  when  it’s 
presented,  instead  of  shooting 
off  roman  candles  in  advance. 

And  I  would  have  a  lot  more 
respect  for  the  way  we’re  prac¬ 
ticing  journalism  if  there  were 
less  cannonading  at  Bob  Hut¬ 
chins  and  The  Fund  for  the 
Republic  for  doing  something 
they  didn’t  do.  Throwing  the 
harpoon  at  Dr.  Hutchins  wher 
editorial  writers  disagree  with 
him  is  one  thing.  This  is  quite 
another. 

If  we  can’t  even  get  the  facts 
straight  about  our  own  busi- 
nes.'J,  I  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  getting  the  shivers  about 
our  reporting  of  other  people’s 
affairs. 
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George  Little  Forms 
Book  Publishing  Co. 


By  James  L.  Collings 

S.  George  Little,  Oklahoma  the  same  name, 
scholar,  is  going  to  publish  “Our  main  concern  now  is 
books.  with  the  people  who  do  features 

George  said  the  firm  is  called  for  us. 

Fleet  Publishing  Corp.,  and  will  Better  Guide 

have  offices  in  the  Grand  Cen-  “Through  this  new  subsidi- 
tral  Terminal  building.  Three  ^j-y,  we  feel  the  operation  with 
book.s  are  already  in  the  mak-  respect  to  book  publishing  can 
,  be  better  guided  toward  a  more 
“It’s  a  risky  business,  isn  t  helpful  service  to  newspapers, 
it,  what  with  distribution  prob-  “Accordingly,  Fleet  will  be 

lems  and  so  forth?”  the  visitor  staffed  by  personnel  experienced 
^  in  newspaper  work  as  well  as 

‘Logical’  publishing  work  to  assure  the 

“Yes,”  George  agreed,  “of  combined  knowledge  that  is 
course  it  is,  but  it  seems  a  needed  for  the  type  of  program 
logical  development  in  our  long-  planned.” 

range  program,  since  many  of 

our  General  Features  Corp.  To  General  Foods 
writers  are  capable  of  produc-  Schell,  assistant  to 

ing  the  finest  material  imagin-  chairman  of  the  board, 

able  for  best-seller  books  in  North  American  Newspaper  Al- 
almost  every  category,  ranging  ijance,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
from  food  to  tax  advice.  public  relations  department  of 

The  business  has  been  a  long  General  Foods, 
time  a-bomin’,  George  said,  ex-  Schell,  36,  joined  NANA 

plaining  he  had  been  working  1940  ^  reporter,  and  from 

on  It  for  three  years.  The  1951  on  served  as  its  editor.  He 
idea  came  from  newspaper  ^jg^  executive  vicepresi- 
readers  and  editors,  he  added.  Syndicate  sub- 

“For  years,”  he  said,  “we  gj^iarv 
have  been  receiving  a  stream  g^^g  ^j^g 

of  letters  from  these  readers  ^g^gj^  gf  Minnesota,  Mr. 
and  editors  encouraging  us  to  gchell  was  a  fighter  pilot  in 
produce  books  on  various  fea-  ^^e  Navy.  He  received  the 

,  ,  ,  D.F.C.  with  gold  star  and  other 

“Three  in  our  stable  are  ,,ecorations. 
writing  books.  Harry  France,  , 

an  investment  counselor  who  „ 

does  a  weekly  column  for  us,  <-»»ri8tmas  Bonus 
‘Investor’s  Forum,’  has  one  on  Dallas,  Texas 

finance  in  the  fire.  The  Dallas  News  paid  a 

“Carroll  Righter  will  author  Christmas  bonus  Dec.  9  of  2% 
‘Astrology  and  You,’  and  Bob  of  annual  earnings  to  all  em- 
and  Shirley  Sloane,  who  have  a  iiloyes.  This  is  the  same  per- 
weekly  q.  and  a.  column,  ‘Going  centage  it  has  paid  for  several 
Places,’  will  put  out  a  book  by  years. 


TO  AN  OLD  FRIEND — Stanley  Whitaker,  at  left.  Southern  division 
manager  for  United  Press,  presents  a  plaque  to  H.  Galt  Braxton,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Kinston  (N.  C.)  Daily  Free  Press,  in  recognition 
of  his  42  years  as  a  UP  client.  Also  pictured  are  Mrs.  Braxton  and 
Leslie  Thompson,  president  of  North  Carolina  Press  Association. 


Bartholomew  Reports 
United  Press  Growth 


new  plants  «  modernizations  •  extensions 


'  engineers: ARCHITECTS 

ftoston  16,  Most.  '  “  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

316  Stuon  Siraet-  41  tost  42nd  Street  Montgomery  Bldg, 

Brochure  avoihhh  on  request 
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Goss  ’55  Sales  Are 
Highest  in  History 

Chicago 


Goss  sold  the  largest  volume 
of  printing  press  equipment  in 
its  history  in  the  first  10 
months  of  this  year,  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  by  C.  S.  Reilly,  vicepres- 
ident-sales. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company  received  orders  for 
288  Headliner  units,  107  color 
cylinders,  47  folders  and  166 
reels-tensions-pasters.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Goss  has  sold  89  single¬ 
width  press  units,  in  addition 
to  highspeed  multi-color  ma¬ 
gazine  presses  and  Cox-O-Type 
flatbed  web  presses. 


Tubular  presses  were  order¬ 
ed  by  the  Charlottesville  (Va.) 
Daily  Progress,  Tokyo  edition 
of  Stars  &  Stripes,  Nanyang 
(Singapore)  Press,  Cornwall 
(Ont.)  Standard  Freeholder, 
Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune. 


year,”  Mr.  Reilly  said.  ‘‘The 
Headliner  is  adding  constantly 
to  its  leadership,  as  shown  by 
sales  figures.  Goss  likewise  is 
maintaining  its  leadership  in 
ROP  color  facilities,  offering 
more  varieties  of  color  printing 
arrangements  with  greater  flex¬ 
ibility.” 

“Without  question,”  Mr.  Reil¬ 
ly  added,  “1956  will  continue  to 
show  a  steady  volume  of  press 
sales  and  '57,  as  well,  provides 
a  very  optimistic  outlook  for 
continuing  good  business. 


This  has  been  a  gratifying 

Journalism  Grads  Still 
In  Short  Supply 

By  Charles  T.  Duncan 

.4cting  Dean,  School  of  Journalism,  Univ.  of  Oregon 


3  Large  Orders 

The  three  largest  orders  con¬ 
sist  of  62  Headliner  units  for 
the  New  York  News  (for  a 
total  of  107  Headliner  units  in 
the  past  18  months),  66  units 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
30  units  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

New  Headliner  presses  in¬ 
clude:  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  &  Chronicle, 
Montreal  (Que.)  Le  Petit  Jour¬ 
nal,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  News, 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman,  Mon¬ 
roe  (La.)  News-Star-World, 
Montreal  (Que.)  La  Presse, 
Hamilton  (Ohio.)  Journal,  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  Winnipeg 
(Sask.)  Tribune,  Fayetteville 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
&  Times-Herald,  Mexico  City 
Excelsior,  Sydney  (Australia) 
Truth  &  Sportsman,  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times. 

Additions  to  existing  Head¬ 
liners  were  ordered  by  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union-Tribune,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram,  Gar¬ 
den  City  (Long  Island)  News- 
day,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
News,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer,  Manila  (Philippine  Is¬ 
lands)  Times. 

Orders  for  new  Universal 
single-width  presses  include  the 
Sidney  (Ohio)  News,  Port 
Arthur  (Tex.)  News,  Chicago 
Heights  (Ill.)  Star,  Painesville 
(Ohio)  Telegraph,  Boulder 
(Colo.)  Camera,  Ravenna 
(Ohio)  Record,  Logansport 
(Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune,  Cham- 
hersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion, 
Dedham  (Mass.)  Transcript 
and  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  In¬ 
dependent. 


Again  in  1955  journalistic  job 
opportunities  exceeded  the  num¬ 
ber  of  journalism-trained  coll¬ 
ege  graduates  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  shown  in  a  survey 
made  for  the  Journalism  Quar¬ 
terly. 

Of  77  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  third  annual  Quarter¬ 
ly  poll,  71  reported  that  job 
openings  out-numbered  gradu¬ 
ates,  six  reported  an  “approxi¬ 
mately  balanced”  situation,  and 
none  reported  a  job  scarcity. 

Newspapers  showed  up  clear¬ 
ly,  as  they  have  in  previous 
surveys,  as  the  leading  employer 
of  journalism  graduates,  with 
dailies  and  weeklies — in  that 
order — far  outranking  all  other 
media  in  both  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  job  opportunities. 

The  survey,  published  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Quarterly, 
also  indicates  that  1955  mark¬ 
ed  an  upturn  in  the  total  “gross 
product”  of  journalism  schools, 
although  the  increase  was 
slight.  The  schools  reported  a 
total  of  2,048  graduates  this 
year,  a  gain  of  3.3%  over  last 
year.  The  two  previous  surveys 
had  revealed  succes-^^ive  declines 
of  11%  and  8.6%  in  1953  and 
1954. 

Reports  of  job  openings  out¬ 
running  available  seniors  by 
two-to-one  ratios  were  com¬ 
monplace,  and  many  department 
heads  told  of  much  wider  mar¬ 
gins — as  high  as  12-to-l  in  one 
case.  A  large  midwestem  school 
said  it  had  received  450  requests 
from  employers  during  the  year, 
with  only  74  graduate.s  to  meet 
this  demand. 

The  six  “in  balance”  reports 
were  from  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  in  or  near  large  cities  — 
one  on  the  West  Coast  and  the 
others  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 

Slight  improvement  in  the 


beginning  salary  situation  was 
reflected  in  the  returns,  but 
journalistic  jobs  continued  to 
run  last  in  the  field,  compareii 
to  other  categories  for  which 
figures  are  available. 

For  men,  beginning  jobs  of¬ 
fered  a  range  of  $90  to  $50  a 
week  over  the  nation,  with  a 
median  of  $65  and  an  average 
of  $66.66.  For  women  the  range 
was  $75  to  $40,  with  a  median 
of  $60  and  an  average  of  $57.- 
72.  These  figures  are  just 
slightly  higher  than  last  year’s. 

Average  starting  salaries  for 
male  college  graduates  in  other 
fields  show,  however,  that  the 
immediate  economic  rewards  of 
journalistic  employment  are 
well  behind  those  in  engineering, 
accounting,  sales  and  general 
business.  The  following  begin¬ 
ning-salary  averages  are  re¬ 
ported  by  Dr.  Frank  S.  Endicott 
of  Northwestern  University  in 
Management  Record  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1955: 

1965  1964 

EnKincering  (monthly)  $361  $365 


Accounting  . 332  326 

Sales  .  336  328 

General  Business  .  327  322 

Other  flelds  _  341  336 

(Journalism  ...  266  266) 


The  journalism  line  above  is 
not  from  Dr.  Endicott’s  report 
but  is  an  approximate  figure 
based  on  the  JQ  survey.  It 
should  be  noted  too  that  the 
table  shows  only  men’s  salaries. 

Looking  at  additional  figures 
given  by  Dr.  Endicott,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  journalistic  starting 
salaries  today  are  only  slightly 
higher  than  were  starting-pay 
levels  in  other  fields  five  years 
ago.  Following  are  the  Endicott 
findings  on  “Salary  Differences 
after  Five  Years:” 

When  Hired  Today 
(1950)  (1966) 

Engineering  . .  $270  mo.  $513 

Accounting  .....  244  484 

Sales  ....  254  547 

General  Business  .  238  477 

All  Fields  .  255  508 


Theatre  Group 
Chosen  for  TV 
Over  Papers 

Washington 

A  newspaper  publishing  com¬ 
pany  was  denied  a  permit  to 
build  a  Richmond  TV  station 
this  week.  The  facility  was 
granted  to  a  competing  appli¬ 
cant  whose  interests  operate  a 
chain  of  movie  theatres. 

The  channel  12  television 
construction  permit  was 
awarded  to  Richmond  Television 
Corp.,  despite  FCC  Hearing  Ex¬ 
aminer  Gifford  Irion’s  recom¬ 
mendation  that  “it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  any  perceptible 
margin  of  difference  exists”  in 
diversification  of  mass  media. 

Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc. — 
whose  application  was  denied — 
publishes  the  Times-Dispatch 
and  Richmond  News  Leader, 
and  operates  radio  stations. 
President  and  chairman  of 
Richmond  Newspapers’  board  is 
David  Tennant  Bryan  who  is  a 
54%  stockholder.  He  also  con¬ 
trols  the  Tampa  Tribune  Co. 
while  interests  holding  46%  of 
Richmonds  stock  control  Nor¬ 
folk  Newspapers,  Inc.  and  have 
an  interest  in  Petersburg  News¬ 
paper  Corp. 

Largest  stockholder  of  the 
grantee  is  Larus  &  Brother  Co. 
Second  largest  holder  is  Mor¬ 
ton  Thalhimer’s  Neighborhood 
Theatre,  Inc. 

Interests  in  the  winnig  appli¬ 
cant  also  operate  Richmond  and 
Norfolk  radio  outlets. 

“We  do  not  agree  with  the 
examiner’s  conclusion  of  parity 
in  the  field  of  control  of  com¬ 
munication  media,”  the  Commis¬ 
sion  majority  declared.  “W’ith 
Richmond  Newspapers,  we  have 
a  situation  of  concentration  of 
newspaper  media  in  a  relatively 
small  area.” 

FCC  concluded  that  “we  can¬ 
not  lend  to  the  interests  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Television  in  motion  pic¬ 
ture  exhibition  theatres  the 
very  substantial  weight  ac¬ 
corded  to  it  by  the  examiner. 
Its  interests  in  such  media  do 
not  cover  the  total  of  the  thea¬ 
tres  in  the  immediate  Richmond 
area,”  the  FCC  added,  “nor  is 
the  impact  of  theatres  upon  the 
mass  media  factor — under  con¬ 
sideration  here — the  equivalent 
in  quality  of  that  i-epresented 
by  the  daily  newspapers  in¬ 
volved.” 

Commissioner  Robert  E.  Lee 
dissented;  Robert  T.  Bartley 
and  Richard  A.  Mack  did  not 
vote. 
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Streets,  Modest  Hero; 
A  Photographer's  Plea 


She’s  gone 
that  reality, 


and 


I  must  face  Tk  n  , 

Press  real 

“However,  I  don’t  have  to  j-||  I  , 

Dlazed  Irail 
For  TV  Trial 


By  James  L.  Collings 


When,  a  little  while  back, 
Wellner  Streets  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Daily  News  s&ved 
a  woman  from  drowning  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  his  paper  ac¬ 
corded  him  the  same  headline 
attention  it  gives  other  heroes. 

The  story  explained  how 
Mr.  Streets  and  his  wife  pilot¬ 
ed  their  fishing  boat  to  reach 
a  Mrs.  Francis  and  the  three 
other  members  of  her  party. 
The  photographer  managed  to 
pull  Mrs.  Francis  from  the 
choppy  waters  but  couldn’t 
rescue  her  friends,  even  though 
he  dived  in  after  them. 

“Wellner  Streets,’’  the  News 
said,  “is  a  Washington  Daily 
News  staff  photographer;  we 
see  him  every  day  in  the  rou¬ 
tine  work-a-day  chores  around 
the  office,  and  we  know  a  bit 
more  about  him  than  we  usual¬ 
ly  do  of  private  citizens  who 
suddenly  find  themselves  in  the 
headlines. 

“So  when  Wellner  Streets 
■came  into  the  News  office  Mon¬ 
day  morning  at  the  usual  time, 
we  weren’t  surprised  when  he 
bridled  as  the  other  staffers 
called  him  a  hero. 

“For  Wellner  Streets  does 
not  regard  the  rescue  of  Mrs. 


Francis  as  heroism.  Since  he 
felt  so  bad  because  he  wasn’t 
able  to  save  her  three  com¬ 
panions,  he  didn’t  want  to  talk 
about  it  at  all. 

“We  wish  there  were  more 
quiet  and  sturdy  and  modest 
men  like  Wellner  Streets. 
Whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  he’s 
a  hero  in  our  book.’’ 


pie  killed  when  a  trivial  item 
like  a  seat  belt  may  save  their 
lives.” 

Marshall  added  that  he 
bought  safety  belts  after  the 
tragedy  and  offered,  through 
his  paper,  to  give  them  to  any¬ 
one  “who  will  use  them  re¬ 
ligiously.” 


Waco,  Texaj 
Live  television  coverage  of 
the  Harry  Washburn  C4-boiiib 
murder  trial  began  in  district 
court  here  Dec.  6 — the  first 
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You’re  Missing  your 
big  chance  if  you 
don't  follow  up  this 
tip!  1 1 


Dussinger^s  Plea 

Marshall  Dussinger  of  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Suburban 
Times  was  returning  with  his 
wife  Sally  from  the  NPPA  con¬ 
vention  last  June  when  their 
car  skidded  on  a  curve  and  hit 
a  second  car  head  on. 

Mrs.  Dussinger  was  —  well, 
let  Marshall  tell  the  story.  This 
he  does  in  the  current  issue  of 
Bootstrap,  magazine  of  the 
mid-Atlantic  region  of  the 
NPPA.  Objectively  and  with 
restraint  and  dignity  and  a 
purpose  he  tells  about  Sally. 

We’ll  take  the  tale  at  the 
point  where  the  doctor  informs 
Marshall  he’ll  have  to  do  a  lot 
of  sewing  on  Sally. 

“A  short  time  later  as  I  sat 
in  a  telephone  booth,”  Marshall 
writes,  “I  remember  a  nurse 
came  down  the  corridor.  I 
thought  she  said,  ‘Mr.  Dus¬ 
singer,  your  wife  is  doing  very 
well.’ 

“  ‘Oh,  that’s  wonderful !’  I  re¬ 
plied.  She  seemed  startled  and 
said,  ‘You  must  have  misunder¬ 
stood.  I  said  your  wife  is  not 
doing  very  good.  The  doctor 
would  like  to  see  you.’ 

“I  didn’t  have  to  talk  to  the 
doctor  to  know  what  was  com¬ 
ing.  But  I  followed  the  nurse 
down  the  hall  and  waited  for 
what  seemed  like  countless 
hours  for  the  doctor  to  come 
out  of  that  room.  Finally  the 
door  opened. 

“  ‘Mr.  Dussinger,’  the  doctor 
said,  ‘your  wife  has  just  passed 
away.’ 

“By  now  you’re  wondering 
why  a  person  would  put  into 
public  print  the  story  I’m  tell¬ 
ing  you.  The  answer  is  simply 
this;  From  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  feel  my  wife’s  life 
could  have  been  spared  if  we 
had  had  safety  Iwlts  in  our 
automobile.  There’s  nothing  I 
can  do  to  bring  back  my  wife 
to  me  or  to  our  daughter. 


The  Washington  Daily  News  country  such  a  trial 

has  its  hero  in  Wellner  Streets,  ’"to  the 

In  a  different  way,  Marshall  is  ’'T  e  •  e  t  « 

a  hero,  too.  It  takes  courage  ,  ®*"*^®*  Bart- 

to  think  about  the  other  fellow  authorized  the  telecast  A, 
u  ij  1.  the  trial  began,  he  was  unfold, 

when  your  own  world  has  been  .  ^  m 

darVenod  the  Waco  Nem 

Tribune  in  full  view  of  the  TV 

Producer  Abbott  audience. 

n  AUU  *4.  ^  4.V  M7  f  ^t  was  fitting  the  television 

Gene  Abbott  of  the  Washmg-  g^jow  opened  that  way.  Because 
ton  (D.C.)  Evening  Star,  an  ^jjjg  widely-heralded  “first”  in 
old  golf  hand,  is  producing  a  television  was  pioneered  last 
new  golf-club  cleaner,  according  jung  when  the  News  Tribune 
to  the  White  House  News  Pho-  ^nd  Times  Herald  City  Editor 
tographer.  The  magazine  says  Murray  Neal  assigned  Photog- 
Gene  claims  it’s  a  boon  to  golf-  ^apher  John  Bennett  to  take 
dom.  “The  results  are  sensa¬ 
tional,”  WHNP  says.  Name  of 
the  product  is  Pro  Club. 


TophanCs  Topper 


courtroom  pictures  during  a 
murder  trial,  without  asking 
the  court’s  permission. 

It  was  an  experiment  to  show 
that  with  modem  photographic 


In  a  recent  issue  of  World's  equipment  and  good  newspaper- 


ing  practice,  courtroom  scenes 
could  be'  taken  without  in  any 
way  affecting  the  conduct  of  the 
trial. 

Mr.  Bennett  used  a  telescopic 
lens,  and  super-fast  film  in  a 
.35  mm  camera.  When  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  published.  Judge 
Bartlett  gave  them  his  ap¬ 
proval. 

In  commenting  on  his  deci- 


fellows  who  broke  the  ice,  and 
showed  it  could  be  done.” 

The'  T'V  camera  is  located  in 
the  courtroom  balcony.  Three 


Press  News,  a  London  publica¬ 
tion,  John  Topham’s  “Camera 
Column”  contains  this  sparkler: 

“You  all  know  him!  The  op¬ 
erator  who  can  do  no  wrong. 

The  man  who  never  gets  a 
picture  out  of  focus.  His  plate 
is  never  under  or  over-exposed. 

It  was  never  his  fault! 

“Well,  here’s  one  to  cap  them 
all.  This  particular  photogra¬ 
pher  was  being  ‘hauled  over  the  sion  to  permit  television  to  en- 
coals’  for  a  negative  that  ap-  ter  the  courtroom.  Judge  Bart' 
peared  to  have  been  taken  lett  told  Mr.  Neal,  “it  was  yon 
through  the  backing. 

“In  .other  words,  the  plate 
had  been  loaded  in  the  slide, 
back  to  front.  But  the  man  you 
all  know,  after  examining  the  microphones  are^  used — one  by 
developed  plate  carefully,  re-  the  witness  chair  to  get  both 
plied  verv  confidently  and  with-  the  judges,  and  witnesses’  re- 
out  a  trace  of  hesitation:  marks;  one  by  the  couwl 
‘Excuse  me,  sir,  the  plate  has  table;  and  a  third  in  the'  b»l- 
been  coated  on  the  wrong  cony  for  narration.  ,  . ,  . 
side.’  ”  Newspaper  executives  decided 

^  to  “shoot  the  works.”  Court 

Reporters  Bob  Sadler  and  Betty 

Outstanding  Citizens  ^^"Bins  were  to  do  the 

^  running  story ;  Chris  Whitcrsn. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ■^oojy  Barron,  Tom  Caulfield 
The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  and  Reba  Campbell  to  do  color 
continuing  its  practice  of  recent  and  interpretive  stories;  Pho- 
years,  is  inviting  its  readers  to  tographers  Bennett,  Clint  Ksp- 
nominate  persons  who  might  be  us  and  Bob  Turner  to  do  the 
considered  for  “Outstanding  picture  story  in  relays. 
Citizens”  awards.  A  group  of  City  Editor  Neal  said  hi* 
editors  of  the  News  will  select  g;oal  was  to  complete  the  pk- 
from  the  nominees  those  they  ture  for  viewera,  telling  whit 
consider  to  have  made  the  most  the  action  means,  why  attorneys 
signal  contributions  to  the'  wel-  object,  why  witnesses  refuse  to 
fare  of  the  Buffalo  area  during  talk,  and  to  othei-wise  clarify 
1955.  Handy  coupons  published  it  so  even  television  would 
daily  help  the  nominators.  mean  more  to  the  people. 
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Ferger  Reports  ^  investigate.  They  held  sev- 

(Continued  from  page  11)  eral  meetings  with  Mr.  Ratliff 
— ■  TT  .  then  with  Mr.  Ferger  and  Mr. 

would  not  participate  in  any  Duffield. 

internal  arguments,  then  they  « a*  fUg  conclusion,  some  of 


it  to  the  board  which  appointed  employee  directors,  was  imanl-  Security  &  Trust  Company  to 

a  committee  of  outside  directors  mous  against  him.”  try  to  help  find  someone  to  buy 

to  investipte.  They  held  sev-  ^new  About  Transactions  Jhe  Enquirer.  In  1950  I  learned 
eral  meetings  with  Mr.  Ratliff  „  _  .  au  *hat  a  New  York  newspaper- 

then  with  Mr.  Ferger  and  Mr.  Ferger  turned  to  the  ju^u  interested  in  buying 

Duffield.  last  week  and  g^jg^  tg  ^j^g 

“At  the  conclusion,  some  of  said  Mr.  Ratliff  and  Mr.  Cronm  newspaper  from  being  sold  to 

....  Ai...  1 — had  “imnuc'ned  the  intecrritv _ ai _ a..  _  . 


10. 


met  with  Mr.  Ferger.  After  jjgj.g  ^jg^j  frfends  on  the  board  had  “impugned  the  integrity  another  absentee  owner  I  ap- 
lengthy  discussion  and  consid-  advised  him  that  his  complaints  and  ability  of  the  entire  execu-  poached  Mr.  Hulbert  Taft  to 
eration  the  majority  of  the  in-  ^gj.^  unfounded  and  that  he  tive  staff  and  made  public  many  whether  or  not  he  would 
dependent  members  decided  that  ^gs  making  a  serious  mistake  the  groundless  complaints  jjg  interested.  From  that  point 
some  disciplinary  action  would  fomenting  trouble  within  the  which  had  been  considered  and  forward  all  of  the  negotiations 
have  to  be  taken  against  Jirn  in  organization,  and  they  cautioned  rejected  by  the  board  in  1954  ^gy  ggjg  gf  ^j^g  inquirer  to 
order  to  bring  the  issue  into  t^at  if  he  repeated  such  and  last  month.”  He  said  they  ^j^g  jimes-Star  were  carried  on 

focus,  Mr.  Ferger  said.  action  it  would  be  necessary  for  had  done  a  disservice  to  the  jjy  Taft  with  Mr.  Bell  of 

529  Own  Stock  the  board  to  take  disciplinary  inquirer,  endangered  the  finan-  ^j^g  |.yugt  company. 

“Thus,  the  issue  was  whether  steps,”  Mr.  Ferger  said.  cial  investments  of  the  stock-  ,  naraeranh  2  of  hi<i  <itato 

or  not  I,  as  president  of  the  “Jim  promised  the  Board  and  holders,  and  could  lead  to  a  loss  staie- 

corporation,  being  responsible  me  at  that  time  that  if  he  had  confidence  by  the  public  gen-  ^  against  the  sale  to 

for  the  policies  of  the  newspa-  any  further  complaints  to  make  erally  if  not  corrected.  Times-Star  T  did  not  active 

per  and  answerable  to  the  he  would  bring  them  to  me  or  Mr.  Ferger  said  he  had  not  f"®  ^ggg  g"y°\g^®^^^ 

board  of  directors  and  all  the  to  the  Board  and  not  go  to  out-  been  present  at  the  meetings  at^  Vmnlnvpet!’  rnwimiH-Po  i 

shareholders,  was  to  be  per-  siders  with  them.  When,  within  but  based  his  remarks  on  the  ^j^jg  jg  g  Throueh- 

initted  to  make  decisions  within  the  last  month,  Jim  again  went  10-page  document  circulated  by  .  .5  .  a^  ’  i*  *  t 

the  scope  of  my  office,  free  to  outsiders  with  his  com-  Mr.  Ratliff.  To  give  perspective,  fi_i,A  t  -emninpH  »  am 

from  interference  and  sabotage  plaints,  your  Board  of  Directors  Mr.  Ferger  recalled  that  Mr.  -f  ai!  fmat  cnmnnTiw  aa^oi!>h 

at  the  hands  of  the  vice  presi-  felt  that  he  had  violated  his  Ratliff  had  been  a  member  of  ,  -onlrf  nnt  niiKHcl  m 

dent  and  secretary,  the  third  agreement  with  them  and  with  the  board  and  an  officer  since  a  ^  y  co  mi 

ranking  officer  or,  must  I  sub-  me  and  this  was  another  reason  mid-1952,  and  “he  had  the  right  „au  t-  p  a,.~  ® 

mit  my  decisions  to  Jim  Rat-  why  they  thought  it  was  neces-  and  opportunity,  indeed  the  pig„ppa»  *  tT/i 

liff,  a  man  of  no  executive  ex-  sary  to  remove  him  as  an  of-  duty,  to  know  the  details  of  /  aI®  ° 

perience,  and  constantly  be  ficer.  The  vote  of  his  fellow  each  of  the  transactions  which  p®T  v  j  ^^a 

threatened  by  him  that  if  my  directors,  including  that  of  two  he  now  attacks  so  freely.”  u-  u  a  wi  em  a 

judgment  did  not  meet  with  his  VT  * 

rst  J  Employes  Own  Fourth  of  Stock;  tV”; 

«T.,  It,  would  have  to  remain  neutral. 

“In  my  judgment,  Jims  in-  £nw  rrf  •  9  a  w  w  r\  •  w 

sistence  on  being  the  overseer,  PleOSUre  IriD  AOSeUCe  18  Uenied  “1“  another  part  of  para- 
or  the  supervisor  of  those  who  ■*  graph  2  of  his  statement,  Jim 

hold  superior  offices  to  himself,  Mr.  Ferger  reported  that  the  by  the  victory  in  the  court  bat-  infers  I  endangered  his  chances 

and  his  present  use  of  his  1952  paper  is  employe-community  tie  ending  on  June  6,  1952,  but  for  success  in  the  court  fight 

Iiopularity  with  the  employees  owned;  not  just  employe  owned,  that  victory  did  not  ‘save’  the  when,  on  June  2,  1952,  I  left 
to  split  the  employees,  en-  Of  a  total  of  4222  shareholders  newspaper  for  the  employes,  for  Canada  without  informing 
dangers  the  investment  of  all  on  November  11,  1955,  only  529  The  paper  was  not  ‘saved’  until  him  that  the  trust  company 
4222  shareholders,  only  529  of  are  employes  or  members  of  we  had  successfully  sold  more  was  going  to  recommend  that 
whom  are  employes.  The  fact  their  immediate  families.  Of  than  $2,500,000  of  common  the  court  accept  the  Times-Star 
that  Jim  did  a  remarkable  job  the  total  of  261,180  shares  out-  stock  and  $6,000,000  of  bonds,  offer.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Bell 
in  helping  to  prevent  the  sale  standing,  only  76,705  are  held  The  court  battle  would  have  did  not  inform  me  of  anything 
to  the  Times-Star  for  which  I  by  employes  and  members  of  been  in  vain  had  we  not  been  that  Jim  did  not  already  know, 
have  constantly  lauded  him,  their  immediate  families.  Of  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  As  of  that  time,  the  Employees’ 
does  not  endow  him  with  the  the  142,685  shares  deposited  in  success  and  the  good  will  Committee  had  not  even  sub- 
fxperience  or  judgment  in  the  the  voting  trust,  only  71,859  are  created  by  the  newspaper  and  mitted  its  final  offer, 
affairs  of  management  that  held  by  employes  and  members  its  management  prior  to  1952.  “In  the  same  paragraph  Jim 
would  warrant  his  imposing  his  of  their  immediate  families.  “The  financing  of  the  pur-  states  that  I  had  gone  to 

will  upon  all  those  above  him.  “Employes  and  their  immedi-  chase  of  the  newspaper  was  Canada  for  a  ‘pleasure  trip.’ 

This  is  particularly  so  when  ^te  families  constitute  only  possible  only  if  the  manage-  This  was  not  a  pleasure  trip, 
those  he  seeks  to  destroy  are  about  12.5%  of  the  number  of  ment  which  had  already  brought  but  rather  a  trip  to  visit  with 
the  very  ones  whose  direction  shareholders  in  our  corporation;  it  to  its  superior  position,  was  the  executives  of  the  Abitibi 
and  managfement  have  made'  the  they  own  only  about  29%  of  continued.  Without  assurance  Corporation,  our  major  supplier 
newspaper  worth  saving  in  the  the  outstanding  stock  and  they  that  management  would  be  re-  of  newsprint  in  Canada.  As  a 
first  place.  This  is  the  reason  ghout  50%  of  the  tained,  Portsmouth  Steel  would  result  of  this  visit  I  was  able 

P  y  ^  reconimended  to  the  ghares  in  the  voting  trust,”  he  not  have  loaned  us  the  $7,600,-  to  get  from  Abitibi  an  assur- 

f  removed  qqq^  jjjg  $6,000,000  of  l^nds  ance  of  better  supply, 

rom  his  offices.  “This  means  that  the  mem-  could  not  have  been  sold  to  “In  paragraph  4  Jim  states 

Complained  to  Stuart  bers  of  the  board  of  directors  Halsey-Stuart,  and  much  of  the  that  Mr.  Duffield,  in  a  meeting 

Mr.  Ferger  added  that  early  and  the  executives  have  a  re-  common  stock  could  not  have  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  refused 
in  1954,  Mr.  Ratliff  went  to  sponsibility  to  many  sharehold-  been  sold  to  Cincinnatians.”  to  agree  to  stay  with  the  paper 
Mr.  Stuart  in  Chicago  to  com-  ers  who  are  not  also  employe-  Dealing  with  Mr.  Ratliff’s  if  the  employees  should  win  it 
plain  about  what  he  thought  shareholders.  It  also  means  charges,  Mr.  Ferger  said;  in  the  court  fight.  Mr.  Duf- 
were  faults  in  the  operation  of  that  every  time  we  as  employes,  “In  paragraph  1  of  his  state-  field  merely  stated  he  would 
the  paper.  Mr.  Stuart  “exacted  do  less  than  our  best  to  keep  ment  Jim  says  that  it  was  I  not  commit  himself  at  that 
from  him  a  promise”  to  report  this  newspaper  functioning  at  ‘who  actually  sold  the  En-  time  and  not  until  he  knew 
his  visit  and  complaints  to  Mr.  its  highest  efficiency,  we  break  quirer’  to  the  Times-Star  in  what  the  corporate  structure 
Ferger.  Instead  Mr.  Ratliff  faith  with  all  these  citizens  of  1951  and  infers  that  I  ‘sold  out’  and  management  situation 
'^te  an  eight-page  letter  en-  our  community  who  also  own  the  devotion  of  the  Enquirer  would  be. 
titled  J'The  State  of  the  En-  this  paper.  employes.  The  fact  is  that  for  “In  paragraph  7  Jim  makes 

quirer”  setting  forth  the  com-  “The  sale  of  the  Enquirer  to  some  years  I  had  been  under  the  first  two  of  the  six  major 

plaints.  Mr.  Ferger  submitted  the  Times-Star  was  prevented  instructions  from  the  American  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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Ferger  Reports 

(Continued  from  page  77) 


charjares  ajrainst  me  and  man¬ 
agement  as  a  whole:  ‘Top  man¬ 
agement,  almost  as  soon  as 
the  paper  was  won  by  the  em¬ 
ployes,  immediately  set  out  to 
insure  permanent  control  by 
themselves.  Mr.  Ferger  insisted 
on  naming  all  9  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  other  than  the  3  allotted 
to  the  employes.  ***  Mr.  Fer¬ 
ger  told  me  that  he  had  been 
promised  a  voting  trust  for  5 
years  by  Halsey  Stuart  or  they 
wouldn’t  issue  the  $6,000,000  in 
bonds,  and  he  demanded  and 
then  chose  the  3-man  majority 
of  the  trust  ***.  This  single 
slate  of  5  voting  trustees  was 
then  forced  upon  the  employes 
as  the  demand  of  Halsey  Stu¬ 
art,  and  they  were  told  that  it 
was  the  only  way  to  get  the 
$6,000,000  bond  underwriting 
contract.  I  knew  of  no  such 
demand  from  Halsey  Stuart, 
but  we  were  forced  to  rush 
through  this  ratification  *  * 
“This  language  raises  the 
question  whether  the  control 


exercised  by  management 
rightfully  belongs  to  it.  The 
inference  is  that  it  does  not 
and  that  it  has  been  gained 
at  the  expense  of  the  employes 
and  as  part  of  a  plan  to  take 
over  permanent  control. 

“The  fact  is,  that  each  and 
every  financial  institution  or 
group  to  whom  the  Employees’ 
Committee  turned  for  help,  in¬ 
sisted  as  a  condition  to  the 
giving  of  any  help,  that  I  re¬ 
main  as  chief  executive  of  the 
newspaper  and  that  my  posi¬ 
tion  as  such  be  guaranteed 
through  some  form  of  share¬ 
holder  control  for  the  first  few 
years  at  least.  The  Employes’ 
Committee  soon  realized  the 
need  to  build  their  deal  around 
me  and  on  April  16,  1952, 
through  a  signed  resolution, 
sought  my  agreement  to  re¬ 
main  with  the  new'spaper  if  it 
could  be  saved  from  the  Times- 
Star. 

“Mr.  Ratliff  stated,  under 
oath,  that  Mr.  Stuart  was  sold 
on  the  company  because  of  ‘the 
terrific  enthusiasm  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  and  Mr.  Ferger  per¬ 
sonally  as  publisher  of  the 
Enquirer.’ 


Portsmouth  Steel  Insisted  That 
Ferger  Continue  as  Publisher 

?uch  a  debt  that  would  be  im- 


“Portsmouth  Steel  con.sidered 
it  so  important  that  they  in¬ 
sisted  that  in  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Employees’ 
Committee,  it  had  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  that  I  would  continue  to 
serve  as  publisher  and  would 
be  elected  president  of  the  new 
corporation.  This  is  the  con¬ 
tract  signed  by  Jim  Ratliff 
representing  the  Employees’ 
Committee  binding  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  continuation  of  my 
management.  This  continuity 
of  management  w’hich  was  in¬ 
sisted  upon  by  our  financial 
backers  was  assured  by  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  voting  trust 
agreement. 

“Our  financial  backers  were 
afraid  of  possible  disastrous 
stock  fights  to  gain  control  of 
the  paper  and  wanted  the  larg¬ 
est  block  of  stock  inside  the 
corporation  where  it  could  be 
voted  to  continue  management. 
Ratliff  agreed  to  every  demand 
made  by  the  financial  backers. 

“Jim  and  the  Employees’  Com¬ 
mittee  and  our  underwriters 
were  told  time  after  time  that 
I  would  not  commit  myself  to 
remain  as  publisher  even  if  the 
employees  won  the  paper  un¬ 
less  the  following  conditions 
w'ould  be  met: 

“1.  That  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion  be  organized  on  a  sound 
financial  basis  and  not  incur 


possible  to  carry. 

“2.  That  I  be  assured  of  at 
least  five  years  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  control  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  corporation.  I  in¬ 
sisted  upon  this  because  I  felt 
that  after  five  years  of  opera¬ 
tion  I  could  prove  that  the 
corporation  could  be  operated 
so  profitably  and  successfully 
and  it  would  be  in  such  sound 
financial  condition  that  who¬ 
ever  took  over  from  then  on 
would  find  the  corporation  in 
good  shape. 

“3.  That  the  stock  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  new  corporation  be 
held  mainly  by  the  employees 
and  certainly  by  Cincinnatians, 
rather  than  absentee  owners. 

“4.  'That  my  compensation 
formula  and  autonomy  should 
remain  exactly  the  same  as 
it  had  been  while  the  paper  was 
under  the  American  Security 
&  Trust  Company  with  one 
exception,  that  is,  that  I  be 
given  the  option  to  purchase  at 
least  1000  shares  for  each 
year  of  my  contract,  or  a  total 
of  10,000  shares  of  stock  at  $10 
a  share,  the  same  price  at 
which  the  shares  were  then 
being  sold  to  others,  so  that  if 
it  develope<l  that  the  company 
was  successful  and  made  money 
and  its  stock  increased  in 
value,  I  could  derive  something 


on  a  capital  gains  basis  rather 
than  an  ordinary  income  tax 
basis.” 

Mr.  Ferger  said  he  had  two 
separate  offers  for  employment 
elsewhere  which  would  have 
guaranteed  him  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  he  would  be  guaran¬ 
teed  with  the  Enquirer. 

“Jim  complains  that  ‘1  in¬ 
sisted  on  naming  all  nine  of 
the  directors  other  than  the 
three  allotted  to  the  employees.’ 
Upon  incorporation,  the  Board 
consisted  of  seven  members, 
five  of  whom  were  appointed 
by  Jim  Ratliff  personally.  Be¬ 
fore  the  stock  sale  was  com¬ 
menced  the  number  of  directors 
was  increased  to  twelve.  When 
it  came  time  to  select  the 
twelve  member  board  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  Mr.  Ratliff  the  names 
of  those  that  I  wanted  to  serve 
on  the  Board,  and  Jim,  in  turn, 
submitted  the  names  of  those 
he  wanted  to  .serve  and  as  a 
result  of  conferences  between 
us  the  members  who  now  serve 
on  the  Board  were  finally 
agreed  upon.  It  seems  strange 
to  me  that  although  we  have 
had  three  elections  of  directors 
since  the  corporation  came  into 
existence,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  he  has  raised  any  question 
about  the  men  selected  to  serve. 

“There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  I  insisted  upon  the 
approval  by  my.self  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  voting  trustees 
if  I  was  to  be  responsible  for 
the  management  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  However,  it  is  not  true, 
as  stated  by  Jim  Ratliff,  that  I 
demanded  and  cho.«e  the  three- 
man  majority  of  the  trustees. 
I  suggested  to  Jim  Ratliff  that 
I,  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Duffield 
should  serve  as  three  of  the 
voting  trustees.  Mr.  Ratliff  said 
that  he  atid  his  associates  would 
not  accept  Mr.  Duffield  and  that 
he  could  not  serve  as  a  voting 
trustee.  Jim  and  I  then  dis¬ 
cussed  four  or  five  other  men 
and  we  mutually  agreed  that 
Ollie  James  would  be  acceptable 
to  both  of  us  as  a  third  voting 
trustee.  The  other  two  voting 
tnastees  were  to  be  selected  by 
the  employes  alone  and  as  you 
know,  Albert  Otto  and  Pat  Mad¬ 
den  were  named. 

“To  show  that  the  voting  trust 
was  not  forced  upon  the  em¬ 
ployes,  we  need  only  examine 
the  purpose  of  the  trust.  There 
can  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  the  fact  that  continuity 
of  management  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  voting  trust. 

“One  of  the  first  suggestions 
of  a  voting  trust  actually  came 
from  a  mail-room  employe 
who  wrote  to  the  Employes’ 
Committee  about  the  voting 
trust  at  Graybar  which  is  100% 


7  ^Independents* 

On  the  Board 

On  the  12-member  board  of  dlr#c- 
tors  of  the  Enquirer  Company  ttier, 
are  seven  who  are  classified  as  "In. 
dependent"  —  they  have  no  direct 
connection  with  the  management  d 
the  paper.  They  are: 

JOEL  M.  BOWLBY.  former  pr«i. 
dent  and  board  chairman,  Eagl*. 
Richer  Company. 

ROWEL  CROSLEY,  industrialist. 

CARL  JACOBS,  attorney. 

HAROLD  LE  BLOND,  of  LeBlond 
Machine  Tool  Company. 

WILL  McGrath,  president  d 
Williamson  Heater  Company. 

JAMES  SHOUSE,  vicopresident  of 
Avco  Manufacturing  Company. 

WALTER  SCHMIDT,  real  estat. 
broker. 


owned  by  employes.  Copies  of 
this  letter  were  posted  all  over 
the  building.  Then,  in  early 
May,  the  Employes’  Committee 
posted  another  bulletin  for  all 
employes  announcing  the  tenta¬ 
tive  support  of  Halsey  Stuart 
and  stating  that: 

“  ‘Bankers  and  financial  ex¬ 
perts  alike  have  assured  us 
that  even  40%  (of  stock  owner¬ 
ship)  will  be  practical  control 
as  long  as  we  keep  it  tight  bv 
a  VOTING  TRUST.’ 

“Furthermore,  no  sharehold¬ 
er  was  compelled  or  required 
to  place  his  stock  in  the  voting 
trust  and  in  fact,  some  of  the 
employes  who  purchased  stock 
did  not  place  their  shares  in  the 
voting  trust. 

“In  paragraph  8  of  his  state¬ 
ment,  Jim  raise.s  a  question 
about  my  contract  for  ten  years 
and  my  bonus  arrangement, 
clearly  inferring  that  this  was 
part  of  a  pattern  to  insure 
permanent  control  for  myself. 
Once  again  this  was  part  of 
the  deal  insisted  upon  by  the 
financial  backers  and  concurred 
in  by  Jim.  As  my  sworn  testi¬ 
mony  to  which  Jim  has  refened 
shows,  while  I  was  at  the  air¬ 
port  in  Mt.  Jolie  in  Canada  on 
June  3,  1952,  about  to  take  off 
for  Seven  Islands,  Quebec,  1 
received  a  telephone  call  from 
Mr.  Cyrus  Eaton  of  Portsmouth 
Steel.  He  was  calling  from 
Hibbings,  Minnesota.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  considering 
signing  a  contract  with  the 
Employes’  Committee  under 
which  he  would  actually  buy  the 
newspaper  for  $7,600,000  cash 
and  agree  to  sell  it  to  the  Em¬ 
ployes’  Committee  or  the  new 
corporation  after  they  had 
completed  their  financing.  He 
stated  that  he  did  not  want  to 
sign  such  a  contract  unless  he 
could  be  assured  that  I  would 
agree  to  sign  a  10-year  contract 
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^  publisher,  and  I  was  hesi-  “Also  in  paragraph  8  of  ExpCflSe  CloUSC  Port  of  Coiltract; 
tant  to  agree  with  him  because  Jim  s  statement  he  refers  to  ^  " 

I  did  not  want  to  commit  my-  the  bonus  arrangement  in  my  ^  i  «•  TT  L.  D  sfXT 

self  to  serving  as  manager  of  a  contract,  to  my  total  compen- 

newspaper  for  Portsmouth  Steel  sation  and  to  a  clause  in  my 

which  would  put  me  right  back  contract  which  compensates  me  “As  to  the  out-of-pocket  ex-  years  of  age,  at  which  time  1 
into  a  situation  of  absentee  for  but-of-pocket  expenses  and  penses  clause  which  appears  in  become  subject  to  retirement 

ownership.  I  told  him  that  I  asks  what  those  items  of  ex-  my  contract,  this  merely  con-  under  the  pension  plan.  How 

would  prefer  to  talk  with  coun-  penses  are  and  why  they  were  tinues  the  arrangement  which  then  would  it  be  possible  for 

sel  before  making  my  decision,  passed  without  identification.  I  had  with  the  American  Se-  these  gentlemen  to  have  pur- 

Then  we  flew  to  Seven  Islands,  In  this  and  other  paragraphs  of  curity  &  Trust  Company.  I  can  chased  the'  stock  in  a  single 

Quebec.  When  I  arrived  there  I  Jim’s  written  statement,  the  assure  you  that  money  was  block  and  how  could  they  have 

called  Cincinnati  and  counsel  inference  is  given  that  informa-  spent  in  the  interests  of  the  secured  control  of  the  corpora- 

told  me  that  they  had  approved  tion  about  my  compensation  is  Enquirer.  This  was  part  of  my  tion  through  these  option  con- 

a  contract  between  the  Em-  some  great  secret  and  that  he  contract  when  it  was  approved  tracts? 

ployes’  Committee  and  Ports-  is  revealing  something  that  is  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  a  “Also,  although  the  Board 

mouth  Steel  and  felt  that  it  not  commonly  known.  I  am  un-  meeting  at  which  Jim  Ratliff  authorized  the  Stock  Option 
was  so  drawn  that  it  would  be  der  contract  to  a  corporation  was  present.  He  voted  along  Committee  to  grant  options  for 
possible  for  the  new  corpora-  which  is  owned  by  approximate-  with  the  other  directors  that  as  much  as  50,000  shares,  op¬ 
tion  to  purchase  the  paper  from  ly  4200  shareholders.  Any  one  the  foi-m  of  contract  presented  tions  for  only  33,000  shares 

Portsmouth  Steel  in  about  3  or  of  those  shareholders  is  en-  to  the  meeting  be  approved.  He  wei-e  actually  granted.  The  re- 

4  months.  The  matter  was  then  titled  to  know  that  information  raised  no  objection  whatever.  maining  17,000  shares  have  been 
apreeable  to  me  and  I  called  at  any  time.  It  has  never  “In  paragraph  10  Jim  makes  reserved  for  future  distribution 
Mr.  Eaton  and  stated  that  I  been  kept  a  secret  and  the  in-  his  charge  about  the  stock  op-  to  other  supervisory  employees 
would  go  along  with  the  Em-  ference  that  there  is  compen-  tion  plan.  He  has  made  serious  whose  work  desetwes  recogni- 
ployes’  Committee  and  sign  a  sation  handed  to  me  which  is  accusations  and  given  you  an  tion. 

10-year  contract.  not  a  matter  of  public  record  altogether  erroneous  report  as  “In  the  last  sentence  of  para- 

“On  July  29,  1952,  at  which  is  vicious.  So  that  there  may  to  this  plan.  graph  10  of  Jim’s  written  state¬ 

time  Mr.  Helmick  and  Mr.  be  absolutely  no  doubt  about  “The  stock  option  arrangement  ment  he  states;  ‘No  attempt 
Wood  were  members  of  our  this  matter,  on  Thursday  of  which  was  set  up  by  your  di-  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
Board  representing  Portsmouth  this  week,  December  1,  1955,  I  I'ectors  was  not  made  secretly  i-ectors  to  contact  Mr.  H.  L. 
Steel,  the  question  of  my  sign-  requested  Peat,  Marwick,  and  Mr.  Ratliff  was  fully  aware  Stuart  regarding  these  options 
ing  a  10-year  contract  was  pre-  Mitchell  &  Company,  independ-  at  the  time  of  its  incep-  although  Mr.  Stuart  held  $2,- 

sented  to  the  Board  of  Di-  ent  certified  public  accountants,  500,000  of  debentures  convert- 

rectors.  Mr.  Ratliff  also  was  to  examine  the  books  and  rec-  “The  preamble  to  the  Board’s  ible  into  common  stock  and 
present  The  minutes  show  that  ords  of  our  corporation  and  to  resolution  adopting  the  plan  virtual  control  of  the  Enquirer.’ 
Jim  voted  in  favor  of  my  10-  give  me  a  certified  report  of  the  recites  that  all  of  the  prospec-  Mr.  Stuart  receives  a  copy  of 
year  contract.  Actually,  he  was  salary,  bonus,  travel  and  en-  financial  backers  of  the  our  annual  report  each  year 

one  of  the  two  officers  who  tertainment  expenses  and  anv  Employees’  Committee  in  their  and  therefore  was  fuHy  advised 
signed  my  contract  on  behalf  other  monies  paid  to  me  and  ®ffort  to  purchase  the  newspa-  of  what  had  been  done  in  con- 
of  the  corporation.  Jim  Ratliff  also  to  Mr.  Duffield  in  the  fiscal  P®*"  insisted  that  I  remain  as  nection  with  the  stock  options 
therefore  knew  all  of  the  terms  years  1953,  1954  and  1955.  I  Publisher  and  President  and  and  raised  no  objections, 
and  conditions  of  my  contract  quote  from  the  certified  report  ^  agreed  to  continue  as  Representative  Firm 

including  its  10-year  term  when  of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  such  only  upon  condition  that  I  ,  ^ 

he  voted  for  it  and  signed  it.  Company:  be  given  an  option  to  pm-chase  be"  ‘dlTsTme  «?me! 


Three  years  ended  September  30,  1955  (Note  1) 


Roger  H.  Ferger: 

19.53 

1954 

19.55 

Salarv  . 

$35,000.00 

35,000.00 

35,000.00 

Bonus 

$55,290.46(2) 

49,823.49 

69,699.17(3) 

Travel,  entertainment  and 
other  expenses: 

Allowance  for  out-of- 

pocket  expenses  . 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

Travel 

3,957.51 

4,870.42 

3,698.55 

Entertainment 

3,095.57 

3,211.35 

2,173.87 

Dues . . . . 

3,764.22 

2,481.50 

2,092.50 

$13,817.30 

13,.563.27 

10,964.92 

Eigene  S.  Ditffield: 

Salarv  . . 

$25,000.00 

25,000.00 

25,000.00 

Bonus  _ _ 

$28,770.00(2) 

25,.394.41 

37,319.50(3) 

Travel,  entertainment  and 
other  expenses: 

Allowance  for  out-of- 

pocket  expenses  _ _ 

1,800.00 

1,200.00 

_ 

Travel 

235.38 

494.38 

608.90 

Entertainment 

12.29 

120.20 

324.76 

Dues 

586.00 

680.00 

630.00 

XoTEs: 

$  2,633.67 

2,494..>8 

1.563.66 

be  given  an  option  to  purchase  ,  jim  states 

at  least  10,000  shares  of  stock  ^bat  he  advised  me  to  do  some- 
)  over  a  period  of  10  years.  After  ‘bmg  about  the  Moloney,  Regan 

30,  the  stock  option  plan  had  been  Schmitt  national  adver- 

-Tq„  approved  by  the  Board,  the  tising  representation  contract. 

—  stock  option  committee  granted  ^his  is  a  matter  of  decwion 

15,000.00  me  an  option  to  purchase  15,000  ^^bin  the  Mope  of  my  office, 

69,699.17(3)  shares  of  stock  at  95%  of  the  business  judgment, 

then  market  value  of  the  stock,  ^bich  the  record  will  show  far 
but  in  no  event  at  less  than  $10.  ®*®®®us  that  of  Mr.  Ratliff,  I 
per  share  which,  as  you  all  believe  the  advertising  contract 
3,000.00  know,  was  the  price  paid  by  all  .b®  ad'^nta^us  to  the  En- 
3,698.55  original  purchasers.  Mr.  Duf-  oun'er-  The  day  we  begin  to 

2,173.87  field  was  given  a  similar  option  buy  services  by  looking  at  the 

2,092.50  for  7,500  shares,  and  Messrs.  ^ag  alone  will  be  a  sad 

W,964.92  Stanley  Ferger,  Charles  Staab,  ^be  Enquirer. 

Harry  Rindsberg,  Everett  Boyd,  **!*'  paragraph  12  of  Jim’s 
Andrew  Wiley  and  Jim  Ratliff  statement  he  reveals  the  fact 
25,000.00  were'  given  options  to  purchase  fbat  he  is  either  incapable  of 

37,319.50(3)  1,1300  shares  on  the  same  basis,  understanding  or  is  unwilling 

“Jim  also  states  that  ‘These  learn  the  financial  facts  con- 
options  made  stock  available  in  cerning  the'  operation  of  this 
a  block,  issued  to  one  small  newspaper.  While  we  are  dis- 
_  group,  which  obviously  could  cussing  this  paragraph  keep  in 

608.90  have  controlled  the  Company.’  mind  that  Jim  was  an  officer 

324.76  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  this  corporation  whose  duty 

630.00  option  contracts  except  mine  'i*  ^vas  to  learn  all  he  could 

1, •'363.66  provided  that  not  more  than  about  the  operation  and  to  in- 

^  1/10  of  the  stock  could  be  pur-  vestigate  anything  he  did  not 

chased  in  any  one  year.  Under  understand  so  that  it  could  be 
my  contract  I  could  purchase  brought  to  his  teammates  in 


(1)  Statrfnrnt  prepared  on  the  accrual  basis.  chased  in  any  one  year  Under  understand  so  that  it  could  be 

S  ""  I  ““'<1  brought  to  hi,  to.u.m.t«  In 

«)  In  addition  to  the  above  items,  the  company  has  made  payments  to  the  1/9,  the  difference  being  that  management  or  to  the  Board  of 
trustee  for  the  employees’  pension  plan,  as  follows;  my  nine-vear  ootion  would  Directors  as  a  whole.  In  this 

Roger  H.  Ferger  $8.076.9.S  in  each  of  the  years  1953  to  1955.  t  ij/.-  //-,*•  j  otw 

Eugene  s.  Duffield  $5,051.75  in  1955.  terminate  when  I  reached  60  {Continued  on  page  80) 


{Continued  on  page  80) 
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Ferger  Reports 

{Continued  from  page  79) 


paragraph  Jim  says  as  follows: 

“  ‘Late  in  1953  one  of  our 
accountants  gave  me  numerous 
reports  of  unwarranted  ex¬ 
penses.  Then  the  annual  report 
was  issued  and  I  learned  for 
the  first  time  an  approximation 
of  Mr.  Ferger’s  and  Mr.  Duf- 
field’s  salary  and  bonus.' 

“If  there  was  anything  that 
Jim  did  not  know  about  my 
compensation  and  Mr.  Duffield’s 
compensation  until  late  in  1953, 
it  is  only  because  he  failed  to 
read  the  information  that  was 
available  or  that  he’  neglected 
to  ask  about  it. 

“It  may  be  that  Jim  is  now 
surprised  that  my  compensation 
would  run  as  much  as  it  does. 
Let  us  consider  that  for  a 
moment.  The  reason  that  it  has 
been  as  much  as  it  has  is  be¬ 
cause  the  Enquirer  in  the  last 
three  years  has  made  more 
money  than  it  ever  did  before. 

“Jim  has  tried  to  create  the 
impres.sion  that  your  manage¬ 
ment  has  taken  out  of  your 
company  huge  sums  of  money 
while  your  company  received 
very  little.  In  making  this 
charge  Jim  again  discloses  that 
either  he  does  not  understand 
business  or  if  he  understands  it, 
he  is  deliberately  making  an 
unfair  and  an  inaccurate  com¬ 
parison.  Let  me  give  you  the 
actual  facts  about  what  your 
company  has  earned  in  the 
three  years  since  community- 
employee  ownership  became  a 
reality. 

“In  those  three  years  com¬ 
bined  the  Enquirer  had  an  ope¬ 
rating  profit  in  excess  of  $3,- 
400,000,  after  paying  all  of  its 
bills,  salaries  and  other  ex¬ 
penses.  These  three-year  earn¬ 
ings,  taken  either  singly  or 
together,  are  the  best  financial 
years  in  the  history  of  this 
newspaper.  Now  where  did  this 
operating  profit  go  ?  Let  me 
make  one  point  very  clear  at 
the  beginning.  Not  one  penny 
of  it  went  to  bonuses  because 
they  had  already  been  deducted 
before  arriving  at  this  operat¬ 
ing  profit  of  almost  three  and 
a  half  million.  Here,  in  round 
figures,  is  where  the  $3,400,000 
went. 

“The  Federal  income  tax  col¬ 
lector  took  about  $1,200,000  of 
it.  We  have  paid  during  three 
years  almost  $1,000,000  in  in¬ 
terest  to  our  bondholders.  In 
addition,  we  have  paid  off  $1,- 
000,000  of  our  debt,  and  we 
have  declared  dividends  amount¬ 
ing  to  $235,000.  There  is  where 
the  excellent  earnings,  that 


have  resulted  from  your  work 
and  your  management’s  plan¬ 
ning,  have  gone.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  you  that  neither 
taxes  nor  interest  which  to¬ 
gether  amount  to  almost  $2,- 
200,000,  could  possibly  be 
avoided  by  your  company  any 
more  than  you  can  avoid  paying 
your  own  income  taxes  or  pay¬ 
ing  interest  on  your  own  mort¬ 
gage.  As  to  the  $1,000,000  paid 
out  to  reduce  our  debt,  and  the 
$235,000  paid  out  or  declared 
as  dividends,  both  of  these 
items  go  to  enrich  you  as 
shareholders  of  this  company. 
It  is  misleading,  therefore,  for 
Jim  to  use  the  kind  of  com¬ 
parisons  that  he  did  in  his 
written  and  oral  statements  on 
November  25th. 

“One  further  point  should  be 
made  here.  The  size  of  the 
officers’  compensation  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  Since  July  of  1952  Jim 
has  been  a  member  of  the 
board.  Even  if  he  did  not  ap¬ 
preciate  the  meaning  of  my 


“In  another  part  of  para¬ 
graph  12  of  his  statement,  Jim 
makes  his  big  charge  about 
‘unwarranted  expenses’.  Jim 
states,  ‘The  annual  report  told 
me  that  we  were  spending 
what  appeared  to  be  $1,300,000 
on  miscellaneous  expen.«es.’  In 
the  first  place,  no  place  in  the 
annual  report  does  there  ap¬ 
pear  any  item  entitled  ‘miscel¬ 
laneous  expenses’  nor  any  ex¬ 
pense  item  amounting  to  $1,- 
300,000.  This  illustrates  once 
again  the  carelessness  with 
which  he  makes  statements. 
In  trying  to  track  down  where 
Jim  got  this  piece  of  misin¬ 
formation,  I  discovered  that  in 
late  1953  our  accounting  de¬ 
partment  prepared  an  informal 
statement  of  operations  for 
year  1953  entitled  ‘The  Story 
is  the  Same.’  It  was  prepared 
for  use  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  employes  and  was  de¬ 
signed  to  explain  for  them  how 
each  dollar  of  our  revenue  is 
split  up.  In  this  chart  it  was 
revealed  that  what  was  called, 
for  want  of  a  better  term, 
‘miscellaneous  supplies  and 
services’  cost  10.7c  of  each 
revenue  dollar.  When  this 
figure  is  related  to  our  total 
revenue  these  so-called  ‘miscel¬ 
laneous  supplies  and  services’ 
amount  to  $1,350,000.  In  order 
that  there  be  no  question  what¬ 
ever  that  these  expenses  are 
legitimate  and  not  miscel- 


bonus  arrangement  until  late 
in  1953,  it  is  a  fact  that  he 
has  sat  in  board  meetings  ever 
since  that  date  and  has  never 
once  brought  the  matter  up  at 
any  board  meeting.  Here  again 
is  another  example  of  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  corporation  failing 
to  bring  matters  up  before  the 
whole  Board  that  ought  to  be 
brought  there  and  instead  tak¬ 
ing  them  to  outsiders  and  mak¬ 
ing  complaints  about  them  so 
as  to  stir  up  distrust  among  our 
shareholders  and  our  employes. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  board 
of  directors  would  prevail  up¬ 
on  me  to  agree  to  a  ceiling 
upon  my  compensation  if  they 
believed  that  it  was  getting 
out  of  proportion  with  the 
amount  of  net  earnings  that 
are  available  to  the  share¬ 
holders  for  distribution.  Also 
I  can  assure  you  that  if  the 
profits  of  the  Enquirer  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  and  increase,  I 
will  voluntarily  offer  a  read¬ 
justment  of  my  contract  so 
that  my  compensation  would 
not  exceed  reasonable  bounds. 


laneous  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  loose  or  unaccounted  for, 
I  requested  Peat,  Marwick, 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  Inc.  to  give  me 
a  certified  statement  as  to  how 
this  total  so-called  miscellane¬ 
ous  item  was  computed  and  to 
submit  to  me  a  full  list  of  the 
expenses  making  up  that  item. 
I  have  the  list  of  these  ex¬ 
penses  with  me  and  anyone  who 
cares  to  may  examine  it,  or,  if 
they  prefer,  they  can  examine 
it  at  Mr.  Barnes’  desk  at  the 
newspapep.  I  want  to  read  the 
report  from  the  auditors,  which 
accompanied  this  list  and  is 
dated  December  2,  1955.’’ 

Mr.  Ferger  read  from  the 
auditor’s  statement  that  “these 
expenses  were  proper  operating 
expenses  of  the  company.” 

“In  the  next  paragraph  un¬ 
der  No.  12  in  Jim’s  written 
statement  he  states  that  I 
agreed  that  ‘Mr.  Duffield’s 
bonus  was  at  too  high  a  rate.’ 
That  statement  is  not  true.  I 
agreed  that  perhaps  a  ceiling 
should  be  put  on  the  amount  of 
bonus  that  Mr.  Duffield  could 
obtain  in  any  one  year.  How¬ 
ever,  here  again  the  point  is 
that  the  compensation  of  an 
officer  of  a  corporation  is  a 
matter  for  board  decision  and 
here  again  Jim  sat  on  the 
board  for  over  three  years  and 
never  once  brought  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Duffield’s  bonus  to  the 
Board,  but  each  year  voted  in 


Ratliff  Critical 
Of  Managers*  Pay  R 

James  Ratliff  took  the  floor  I 

Mr.  Ferger  finished  his  report  «nd  e 
he  declared: 

"They  (the  management)  have  net 
told  the  whole  story.  Their  salaritt 
approximated  40%  of  our  entire  ] 
net.  Last  year  we  took  in  13  millior  * 
good  old  hard  American  dollars 
This  year  we  took  in  14  million,  e 
Despite  that  enormous  gross,  the  pa.  ^ 
per  made  only  $422,000  net  profil, 
and  the  total  for  Ferger  and  Ouf- 
field  was  $170,000.  ■ 

"I  question  the  moral  right  of  f 
these  two  men  ...  to  receive  this  t 
much."  I 

Mr.  Ratliff  is  still  a  director  of  f 
the  company.  The  annual  election  ; 
takes  place  in  January. 


favor  of  renewing  it.  Now  ht  | 
brings  that  subject  up  in 
Times-Star  headlines. 

“In  paragraph  13  Jim  make? 
his  last  big  charge.  He  d^ 
scribes  certain  rumors  that  hf 
heard  about  secret  negotiations 
relative  to  an  Enquirer-Times- 
Star  merger.  The  use  of  the 
word  ‘merger’  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  deliberate  and  vieioos 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
that  very  word  which  caused 
such  great  fear  and  tremblinf 
among  our  employees  when  the 
Times-Star  offer  to  purchase 
the  Enquirer  was  first  an¬ 
nounced  in  1952. 

“The  truth  rather  than  the 
rumor  is  that  in  late  1953  and 
early  1954  your  management 
and  the  Board  became  greatly 
concerned  about  the  possibility 
of  having  to  move  out  of  the 
Enquirer  Building.  Our  lease 
was  to  expire  in  March  of  195f 
and  we  had  been  advised  by 
our  landlord  that  if  we  in¬ 
tended  to  stay  in  the  building, 
we  would  have  to  pay  at  least 
30%  more  rental  per  year.  The 
consensus  of  the  board,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Jim’s  presence  at  the 
meetings,  was  that  we  should 
do  two  things  simultaneously. 
First,  we  should  plan  a  new 
building,  trying  to  finance  it 
even  though  we  already  were 
heavily  in  debt.  Jim  played  a 
major  role  in  this  buildin? 
project.  At  the  same  time,  we 
were  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  producing  the  Enquirer  in 
one  of  the  other  newspaper 
plants  under  any  arrangement 
that  would  preserve  the  En¬ 
quirer’s  independence. 

“I  personally  undertook  the 
discussions  with  the  Times- 
Star  with  Mr.  Duffield’s  as¬ 
sistance  and  with  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Reuben  Hays  of  the  First 
National  Bank.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  Times-Star 


‘Miscellaneous^ Costs  Computed; 
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would  not  be  really  interested  possible. 

in  letting  us  use  their  facili-  “Fortunately  for  us,  our  land- 
ties  unless  they  also  had  actual  lord  finally  realized  that  we 
or  potential  control.  As  soon  as  would  move  rather  than  pay 
this  was  clear,  we  told  them  the  higher  rent  and  reduced  his 
that  a  merger  of  the  two  demands  to  a  reasonable 
newspaper  operations  was  im-  figure. 

Discussions  with  Times-Star  in  ^55 
Related  to  Possibility  of  a  Merger 


•‘The  only  other  discussions 
that  have  been  held  with  the 
Times-Star  executives  occurred 
in  June  of  1955.  At  this  time 
the  rumors  we  all  heard  around 
the  business  community  to  the 
effect  that  the  Pott  and  the 
Times-Star  were  about  to 
merge  and  thereby  pose  a 
serious  competitive  threat  to 
our  leadership  became  so  strong 
that  your  management  de¬ 
termined  that  we  dare  not  sit 
idly  by.  At  that  time  our  cash 
position  was  excellent  and  in 
June  of  1955,  before  the  de¬ 
cision  was  reached  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  re¬ 
deem  a  million  dollars  of  con¬ 
vertible  debentures,  I  made  an 
offer  to  the  Times-Star  through 
Mr.  Reuben  Hays,  President  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  in 
which  the  officers  of  your  cor¬ 
poration  offered  to  purchase  the 
entire  Times-Star  plant  and 
newspaper.  There  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  sell  the  Enquirer.  The 
charge  is  clearly  made  in  para¬ 
graph  13  of  Jim’s  written  state¬ 
ment  that  I  as  President  of 
this  corporation  would  con¬ 
sider  selling  this  newspaper, 
even  if  I  had  the  power,  to  the 
Times-Star  and  thereby  sell  out 
the  devotion  of  the  employes 
to  this  newspaper.’  This  is  a 
vicious  charge  and  I  resent  it. 

“In  this  connection  it  ought 
to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
President  of  the  corporation 
has  no  power  to  sell  this  news¬ 
paper  to  anyone.  Also,  it  is  a 
specific  provision  of  the  En- 
i|uirer  Shareholders  Voting 
Trust  Agreement,  which  is 
available  for  inspection  by  any 
shareholder  including  Jim  Rat¬ 
liff,  that  the  trustees  may  not 
vote  the  shares  deposited  in 
the  voting  trust  so  as  to  sell 
out 

“On  page  9  of  Jim’s  written 
statement  he  explains  that  he 
recommended  against  redeem¬ 
ing  the  remaining  $1,500,000  in 
debentures  even  though  it 
•night  mean  a  reduction  in  ex¬ 
penses  to  the  Enquirer,  be¬ 
cause  he  believes  that  Mr. 
Stuart  is  entitled  to  ‘make 
more  profit  than  $40  for  each 
thousand  dollars  of  the  millions 
he  put  into  saving  the  paper.’ 
This  is  another  clear  example 


of  Jim’s  carelessness  or  wilful 
distortion  in  his  statements. 
Jim  should  have  known  that,  if 
we  had  redeemed  the  conver¬ 
tible  debentures  at  that  time, 
Halsey-Stuart  would  have  made 
a  profit  of  ^90  for  each  thous¬ 
and  dollars  of  its  V/i  millions 
in  debentures,  not  just  $40. 
This  would  have  meant  that  in 
addition  to  the  6%  interest  it 
has  received  for  three  years, 
Halsey-Stuart  would  have  made 
a  total  profit  of  $225,000  on  the 
convertible  debentures  alone. 
Jim  insisted  that  Mr.  Stuart 
should  be  permitted  to  make 
even  more,  which  leads  me  to 
seriously  ask  ‘Who’s  side  is  Jim 
on?’ 

“Now,  one  final  comment 
about  the  contents  of  Jim’s 
written  statement.  On  page  10 
he  states  that  Mr.  Stuart, 
while  talking  to  the  outside 
members  of  the  Board,  suggest¬ 
ed  to  them  that  I  should  be¬ 
come  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  let  someone  else  run  the 
paper.  Since  I  had  talked  to 
Mr.  Stuart  personally  several 
times  and  know  him  to  be  a 
person  who  would  not  make 
such  a  suggestion  to  the  Board 
without  also  making  it  to  me, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  he 
has  never  made  such  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  me,  I  asked  the 
members  of  the  Board  who 
were  present  at  that  meeting 
if  Jim’s  statement  was  true.  I 
was  informed  that  Mr.  Stuart 
made  no  suggestion  that  I  be 
made  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
This  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  inserted  in  this 
written  statement  only  as  a 
final  barb  to  incite  distrust 
among  the  employees  and 
shareholders  and  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Mr.  Stuart  is 
supporting  Jim  in  this  matter. 
This  is  the  type  of  action  one 
might  expect  from  his  enemy, 
but  certainly  not  from  a  fellow 
officer  and  employee  for  some 
years. 

“You  have  been  very  patient 
while  I  have  taken  paragraph 
by  paragraph  of  Jim’s  state¬ 
ment  and  exposed  it  as,  for 
the  most  part,  wreckless  dis¬ 
regard  for  accuracy.  In  view 
of  Jim’s  position  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  such  inaccuracy  is  in¬ 


excusable.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
be  guilty  of  inaccuracy  and 
carelessness,  but  it  is  even 
worse  when  you  carry  those 
characteristics  outside  the  En¬ 
quirer  family  and  display  them 
in  the  headlines  of  a  rival  news¬ 
paper  to  the  disgrace  of  your 
own  newspaper  and  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  financial  loss  of  your  fel¬ 
low  employees.” 

It  was  because  of  this  con¬ 
duct,  Mr.  Ferger  said,  that 
Mr.  Ratliff  and  Mr.  Cronin 
were  being  dismissed. 

Mr.  Ferger  concluded  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  controversy  had 
cost  the  Enquirer  considerable 
money  in  lost  advertising  and 
interrupted  schedules. 

“You  would  go  back  to  your 
work  and  if  you  will  indicate 
your  continued  faith  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  management  of 
this  newspaper,  we  can  still 
obtain  a  high  place  in  the 
newspaper  world  with  increas¬ 
ing  profits,  increasing  prestige 
and  at  the  same  time  demon¬ 
strate  that  employe-community 
ownership  as  an  enterprise  can 
be  successfully  carried  on.” 

• 

Tabloid  Section 
In  Collect  Run 

Houston,  Tex. 

Announcement  was  made  this 
week  by  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
through  Donald  V.  Weber,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  that  the 
Chronicle  had  run  a  single 
tabloid  in  a  collect  product. 

The  Chronicle,  in  the  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Nov.  30  editions,  ran 
an  80-page  paper  consisting  of 
seven  standard  size  sections 
and  one  tabloid  section.  To  the 
Chronicle’s  knowledge,  no  other 
paper  has  ever  run  a  single 
tabloid  in  an  eight  section  run. 

The  run  was  accomplished  by 
use  of  an  alternate  or  inter¬ 
mittent  slitter  recently  installed 
on  the  operating  side  of  the 
lower  former  of  the  folder 
on  each  press.  'The  section  ar¬ 
rangement  in  pages  was:  16  - 
12-8-4-16-12-8-4. 
The  eight  section  (four  stand¬ 
ard  or  eight  tabloid  pages)  was 
the  section  run  as  a  tabloid. 
The  twelve  and  eight  page  sec¬ 
tions  were  run  over  the  upper 
or  balloon  formers. 

E.  V.  Drozda  is  press  room 
foreman  and  H.  R.  Millingar, 
maintenance  superintendent,  in¬ 
stalled  the  new  type  slitters. 

• 

7c  for  Chester  Times 

Chester,  Pa. 

The  Chester  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  the  newspaper  from  5c  to  7c 
a  copy. 


AP  Assigns 
Dan  De  Luce 
As  Executive 

Appointment  of  Daniel  De 
Luce,  Associated  Press  chief  of 
bureau  for  Germany,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  executive  assigned  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  work  in  the  New 
York  general  offices  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  General 
Manager,  Frank  J.  Starzel. 

Mr.  Starzel  also  announced 
the  appointment  of  Richard  O’¬ 
Regan,  chief  of  bureau  in  Vien¬ 
na,  as  Mr.  De  Luce’s  successor 
in  Germany,  and  Richard  R.  Ka- 
sischke,  former  chief  of  bureau 
in  Moscow,  as  chief  of  bureau 
in  Vienna. 

Mr.  De  Luce,  44,  is  expected 
to  report  to  the  general  office 
in  January.  A  native  of  Yuma, 
Arizona,  he  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kap¬ 
pa  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
which  he  attended  while  hold¬ 
ing  his  first  Associated  Pres.-^ 
job  from  1929  to  1934.  After 
a  year  on  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  he  rejoined  the  AP  and 
was  sent  to  London  in  April, 
1939.  He  was  awarded  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  prize  in  1944  for  his  stories 
from  inside  Yugoslavia.  In  1947 
he  served  as  chief  of  bureau  at 
Budapest,  and  following  assign¬ 
ments  in  Cairo  and  Berlin,  was 
appointed  correspondent  at  Ber¬ 
lin  in  January,  1950.  He  as¬ 
sumed  charge  at  Frankfurt  in 
December,  1950. 

Mr.  O’Regan,  36,  is  native  of 
Boston  and  was  educated  in 
schools  in  England.  From  1937 
to  1939  he  worked  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post, 
London  Daily  Mail  and  London 
Daily  Sketch.  He  gained  fur¬ 
ther  news  experience  on  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  where  he 
was  assigned  to  features  and 
rewrite  and  served  as  night  city 
editor,  and  with  the  United 
Press.  He  joined  the  AP  on  the 
New  York  foreign  desk  in  1945. 
Later  the  same  year,  he  was 
transferred  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Kasischke  was  bom  in 
St.  Joseph,  Mich.  44  years  ago 
and  spent  six  years  as  reporter 
and  telegraph  editor  of  the  St. 
Joseph  Herald-Press  before  en¬ 
tering  AP  service  at  Detroit  in 
1939.  He  went  to  London  as  a 
war  correspondent  in  1943,  and 
on  to  Germany  in  1945.  He 
went  to  Prague  as  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  in  July,  1949,  but  was  ex¬ 
pelled  six  months  later  with 
three  other  Western  correspond¬ 
ents.  He  served  at  Berlin  and 
also  at  Bonn  before  assuming 
his  Moscow  post. 
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the  TV  commentators  who  get  a 
tingle  in  their  voice  when  they 
say  a  hurricane  is  coming.” 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Malone,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  Weather  Service, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  told  the  group: 
“We  are  touching  on  one  of  the 
most  scientific  and  challenging 
problems  of  our  times.  Inherent 
mobility  is  our  weather  theme. 
We  are  living  in  areas  that  are 
subject  to  hurricanes  from  time 
to  time  and  we  might  as  well 
learn  to  live  with  them.” 

At  the  Society’s  opening  ses¬ 
sion,  Harvard  psychologist 
James  M.  Shipton,  lecturer  and 
research  associate,  reported  on 
some  results  of  a  three-year  re¬ 
search  project  of  the  Harvard 
Center  for  Field  Studies  in 
which  it  was  found  that  news¬ 
paper  stands  on  local  issues 
often  cue  citizens  to  take  com¬ 
pletely  opposite  positions. 

Contrary  Citizens 

“This  happens,  too.  with  al¬ 
most  any  opinion-leadership 
force  or  group  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,”  he  said.  “Some  citizens 
often  make  up  their  minds  on 
local  issues  by  finding  out  what 
a  certain  community  leader  is 
for  on  these  issues,  in  order  to 
know  what  they  should  be 
against. 

“Members  of  one  religious 
faith,  for  example,  may  be  more 
interested  in  opposing  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  leaders  from  other  re¬ 
ligious  faiths  than  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  opinions  of  leaders  from 
their  own  faith.  Our  research 
shows  this  to  be  true  in  the 
formation  of  citizen  opinion 
about  a  school  referendum. 

“Our  research  indicates,  fur¬ 
thermore,  that  the  local  news¬ 
paper  is  one  type  of  local 
leadership  which  may  be  caught 


in  just  such  a  situation.  Most 
citizens  seem  to  agree  that  the 
daily  press  is  a  leading  source 
of  information  on  issues,  and 
that  its  editorials  are  a  major 
influence  on  community  opin¬ 
ion — the  newspaper  influences 
citizens  toward  its  side  on  local 
issue. 

“But,  this  isn’t  always  so. 
Some  citizens  may  feel  that  a 
particular  newspaper  represents 
community  groups  different 
from  their  own.  For  these  citi¬ 
zens,  the  newspaper’s  stand  on 
a  local  issue  may  be  the  signal 
to  support  the  opposite  position. 
If  these  citizens  are  numerous 
enough,  the  newspaper’s  en¬ 
dorsement  of  a  position  could 
become  the  proverbial  ‘kiss  of 
death.’  ” 

Few  Know  News 

John  S.  Hooper,  editor,  Brat- 
tleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer,  speak¬ 
ing  on  “Access  to  the  News  is 
a  Local  Fight,”  said  that  “only 
a  few  of  the  many  newspaper 
readers,  altogether  too  few, 
know  what  news  is. 

“The  reason  I  believe  this  ’s 
true,”  he  stated,  “is  that  people 
invariably  confuse  and  intermix 
their  conceptions  of  new's  and 
publicity.  In  fact,  too  many 
people  confuse  news  for  publi¬ 
city,  period.” 

He  contended:  “If  we  expect 
to  have  easier  access  to  public 
information,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  our  public  officials  are 
readers  of  our  newspaper,  and 
if  we  have  failed  to  establish 
an  understanding  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  our  newspaper  and  its 
importance  in  the  minds  of  our 
readers,  we  cannot  expect  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  in  the  minds  of 
public  officials. 

“Access  to  information  is  not 
only  a  local  fight,  it  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  individual  newspa¬ 
per  to  find  more  and  better 
ways  of  establishing  confidence 
and  understanding  about  the 
nature  of  its  business. 


MOUNTAIN  STATE  DAILY 


$190,000.00 

Influential,  exclusive  county  seat  daily  with  above 
average  earnings.  Attractive  flnancing  available. 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 

WASHINGTON,  D.  O.  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

James  W.  Blackbarn  Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stubblefield 
Clifford  Marshall  Tribune  Tower  W.  R.  Twining 

Washington  Bldg.  Delaware  7-2755-S  111  Sutter  St. 

Sterling  t-4341-2  Exbrook  2-5671-2 


“I  note  that  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  plans  to  conduct  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  infonnation  to 
help  the  public  relations  of 
daily  newspapers.  In  its  an¬ 
nouncement  it  includes  some 
aspects  which  it  says  deserve 
emphasis.  One  of  these,  for  in¬ 
stance,  takes  the  form  of  fea¬ 
ture  material  which  will  em¬ 
phasize  ‘that  freedom  of  the 
press  is  important  to  the  man 
in  the  street.’ 


“Another  is  built  around  ‘no 
citizen  is  well  informed  unbss 
he  reads  a  daily  newspaper.’ 
Frankly,  I  don’t  think  either  of 
these  will  help  one  bit  in  open¬ 
ing  up  the  Selectman’s  meeting, 
presently  closed  to  us  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  town  of  Guilford. 


“Nor  do  I  think  it  will  de¬ 
crease  the  number  of  executive 
sessions  of  the  Brattleboro 
School  Board,  and  I  doubt  if  it 
will  have  any  influence  on 
another  board,  which  at  present 
conducts  its  business  in  secret 
over  the  telephone  and  then 
comes  to  its  advei-tised  meet¬ 
ing  with  its  mind  already  made 
up.” 

“However,”  he  said,  “there 
are'  two  aspects  listed  by  the 
AN  PA  which  I  think  will  help 
in  such  matters.  These  are 
‘know  the  operations  of  the 
daily  newspaper’  and  ‘how  news 
is  gathered,  edited  and  printed.’ 
I  am  still  afraid,  however  that 
these  will  be  so  general  that 
they  will  have  little  effect  on 
our  immediate  problems.” 


“In  medicine  it  is  I'epresentefi 
by  the  specialist  who  knows 
w’hat’s  the  matter  with  you  but 
figures  that  it’s  his  business 
whether  he  tells  you  or  not.  In 
education  it’s  the  pedagogue 
the  psychologist  and  the  psyl 
chiatrist.  Professionalism  in 
local  government  is  manifested 
by  the  city  manager,  who  be¬ 
cause  he  is  trained  in  municipnl 
administration,  feels  that  he  is 
exclusively  competent  to  know 
or  understand  how  the  citizen’s 
money  is  to  be  spent.  In  Wash¬ 
ington,  it  is  simply  bureaucracy 
“I  have  great  admiration  for 
the  captains  of  industiy  and 
business  leaders  but  I  can’t  say 
that  very  many  of  them  have 
distinguished  themselves  in 
Washington.  I’m  thinking  of 
the  Talbots  and  the  Knudsens 
and  the  Paul  Hoffmans  and  the 
Engine  Charlie  Wilsons. 


Experts  Close  Doors 
Speaking  on  “Professionalism 
and  the  Free  Press,”  Carl  E. 
Lindstrom,  executive  editor, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  said: 
“I  submit  that  in  its  essence  it 
is  the  professionalism  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  that  tends  to  close  the 
doors  on  many  levels. 

“In  science,  in  education,  in 
local  government,  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  we  need  the  experts  but 
they  must  not  forget  that  they 
are  working  for  the  people.  We 
newspaper  folk  have  labored, 
have  written,  have  talked  end¬ 
lessly  about  the  free  press, 
about  access  to  information  and 
the  right  of  the  people  to  know. 

“In  my  opinion  we  shall  be 
more  successful  if  we  first 
study  the  nature  of  our  prob¬ 
lem.” 


Defining  “professionalism,” 
which  he  scoied  for  closing  the 
doors  on  a  free  press,  Mr.  Lind¬ 
strom  said:  “Professionalism  is 
the  habit  of  thought  which 
claims  special  and  exclusive 
knowledge,  the  posession  of 
which  forecloses  the  right  of 
the  ordinary  man  to  share  it. 


Washington’s  Secrecy 

“These  are  the  men — and  I’m 
thinking  particularly  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Wilson  —  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  closed  doors  in 
Washington.  I  have  said  that 
business  is  authoritarian.  I 
suppose  it  has  got  to  be.  But, 
when  the  business  men  take 
their  authoritarian  pi-actices  to 
Washington,  they  mortgage  the 
democratic  process.” 

The  women  wound  up  the 
two-day  session  with  a  panel 
discussion,  “What  Editors’ 
Wives  Think  of  the  Business," 
chaired  by  Mrs,  Rhoda  Clark, 
publisher,  Claremont  (N,  H.) 
Eagle.  Mrs.  Clark  asked  what 
was  their  most  unusual  experi¬ 
ence  in  being  wives  of  newspa¬ 
permen.  Participating  were: 
Mrs.  David  Brickman,  Mrs. 
Kenneth  D.  Whipple,  classified 
ad  manager,  Claremont  Eagle; 
Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Newell,  Keene 
(N.H.)  Sentinel;  Mrs.  Carl  E. 
Lindstrom;  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Le, 
Vanway,  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Recorder-Gazette ;  Mrs.  Edward 
T.  Fairchild,  Athol  (Mass.) 
Daily  News. 

Competition  a  Myth 

In  a  panel,  “Aspects  of  Com¬ 
petition,’’  Victor  0.  Jones,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  said  that  “competition  is 
more  apparent  than  real”  in 
Boston  newspaperdom.  He 
pointed  out  that  although  the 
Courthhouse,  Federal  Building 
and  Police  Headquarters  are 
covered  by  individuals,  “they 
tend  to  form  accommodations.” 

“Therefore,  you  don’t  get  the 
real  fierce  competition  that  you 
think  you  get,”  he  said.  He 
added  that  “Boston  isn’t  as  com¬ 
petitive  as  its  seems  from  the 
outside.” 
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Denniston  Goes 
To  New  Paper 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Warren  K.  Denniston,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Jackson  Daily  News  and  Clari¬ 
on  Ledger,  has  moved  to  the 
rival  State  Times,  succeeding 
Charles  T.  Patten  as  general 
manager. 

R.  E.  (Dumas)  Milner,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Citizens  Publishing 
Corp.,  owner  of  the  10-months 
old  State  Times,  said  Mr.  Pat¬ 
ten  will  become  his  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises.  Mr.  Patten 
will  remain  as  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  State  Times  in 
an  advisory  capacity. 

Before  purchase  of  the  Daily 
News  by  the  Clarion  Ledger 
over  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Denniston 
was  advertising  director  of  the 
Clarion-Ledger. 

Mr.  Milner  said  the  State 
Times  showed  a  profit  eight 
months  after  it  began  publish¬ 
ing  last  March. 

Another  change  in  the  Jack- 
son  field  was  the  resignation  of 
Tom  Karsell  as  assistant  to 
Frederick  Sullens,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Ne^s.  He  joined  the 
newspaper  about  five  months 
ago  after  serving  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Greenville  (Miss.) 
Delta-Democrat  Times. 

Joining  the  Greenville  news¬ 
paper  was  Jay  Milner,  general 
assignment  reporter  of  the 
Clarion-Ledger. 


Q  and  A  Panel 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

moisture  in  the  stereo-mat  to 
permit  satisfactory  reproduc¬ 
tion  at  normal  pressures,  is 
actually  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that 
the  solution  lies  in  this  joint 
area  (that  is  between  mat  and 
pressure),  and  that  it  might  be 
advisable  to  consult  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  these  particular 
items. 

^  The  analysis  indicates 

•  that  your  metal  supply 
is  being  well  serviced.  The  con¬ 
tent  and  balance  of  lead,  tin 
and  antimony  should  give  you 
very  good  slugs. 

It  would  appear  that  since 
all  material  is  breaking  down 
that  a  check  should  be  made 
of  the  molding  combination; 
and  pressure  being  used.  The 
latter  of  course,  would  vary 
depending  upon  the  type  of 
matter  being  molded.  It  would 
he  impossible  to  recommend 
one  pressure  to  be  used  for 


standard,  the  direct  pressure 
molding  machines  might  be  at 
fault. 

Perhaps  the  manufacturer  of 
the  molding  equipment  involved 
might  be  consulted  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  correct  pressure 
to  be  used  in  the  molding  op¬ 
eration. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECTAUZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Vftltoy  Brook  At*., 
Lrndhurst,  N.  J. 


your  general  production.  Pres¬ 
sure  should  be  changed  for 
forms  of  different  type  and  cut 
make  up  and  open  or  tight 
pages. 

It  would  seem  to  me 
•  that  since  the  slugs  are 
solid  and  the  type-metal  up  to 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

WE  NEGOTIATE— APPRAISE 
Because  of  our  long  and  varied  ex- 
'  perience  in  the  Califomia-Arizona 
{  newspaper  fields,  we  serve  in  nego- 
I  listing  the  sale,  appraisal  and  con- 
[  solidation  of  many  newspaper  proper- 
i  ties,  large  and  small. 

'  J.  R.  GABBERT 

I  3937  Orange  St.  Riverside,  California 

j  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sale 


NEW  FREE  Bulletin  of  excellent 
western  newspaper  buys  now  ready. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  A  Associates,  49S8  Mel¬ 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 

OFFSEn*  weekly  with  plant  in  Flori¬ 
da’s  fastest  growing  city.  Adv.  gross 
$40,000.  Good  net.  Total  price  $40,000 
cash.  Town  News,  Drawer  204$,  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach,  Florida. 

EAST  COAST  WEEKLY.  Gross  $80.- 
000.  Earns  $22,500.  No  Plant.  $10.- 
000  down.  Broker  Box  5154,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WESTERN  KANSAS  WEEKLY  IN 
$22,000  gross  class ;  no  competition. 
Price  $16^000  cash  or  $18,000  terms. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  39$,  Salina,  Ks. 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  GO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Tara  Key"  job 
Anywhere 

F.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  t,  Louisiana 
Phone  By  water  75S4 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Complete  Plants 


COMPLETE  SHOP  for  saull  daily, 
job  shop ;  Goss  Cox-0-T>pe,  dandy :  2 
model  14s,  Ludlow,  Elrod,  Kelly  Clip¬ 
per,  2  platens,  plastic  binder  and 
punch.  Taaope  engraving,  ate.  $2S,609. 
Terms.  Chronicle,  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 


Composing  Room 


W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 

SPECIALIZING  in  sound  midwest 
newspapers.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

_ and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

WILL  CAREFULLY  and  quietly  sur¬ 
vey  sale  possibilities  for  your  daily 
or  weekly.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
COMPANY  601  Ga.  ^vings  Bank 

Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. _ 

AA’WE  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  A.  W.  Slypes  A  Co., 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

I  10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

:  SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUA-nONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 


I  TWO  UTAH  COUNTY  SEAT 
:  WEEKUES : 

No  oomi>etition,  one  is  only  paper 
m  county,  fine  2-lino  plant  with  2 
auto  jobters.  Grosa  above  $30,000  and 
growing,  net  $12,000.  Cash  down  pay¬ 
ment  of  $10,526.00  will  handle.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 

EXCLUSIVE  weekly  in  suburban,  in¬ 
dustrial,  diversified  agricultural  coun¬ 
ty  in  deep  South,  near  large  city. 

!  Building,  excellent  adequate  equipment 
and  field  for  twice  present  profitable 
.  advertising  and  publication  volume.  No 
!  rush,  no  sacrifice  but  worth  the  money. 

[  Gold  mine  for  compatible  inside-out- 
tide  partnership.  Owner.  $40,000  cash 
down.  Write  Box  6019,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

LIKE  to  “ewn  your  ownT”  Short  on 
j  cash?  You  can  get  possession  of  a 
Chart  Area  #6  weekly,  grossing  $15,- 
900  plus  and  growing,  on  a  small 
token  down  payment  IF  you  are  a 
I  printer  or  can  learn  fast.  Write  very 
I  fully  as  to  experience,  etc.  Agent, 
Box  5032,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Publications  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  seeks  stock 
in  large  weekly  or  daily.  Chart  Area 
2  or  4.  Box  4910,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
DAILY  newsi>aper,  in  city  up  to  26.- 
000.  Prefer  middle  west  but  will  con- 
ti<for  any  location.  Financial  reaponai- 
bility  information  fumiahed  to  seller. 
Write  Box  5044,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
TWO  SUCCESSFUL  PUBUSHERS 
with  ample  resources,  now  operating 
separate  properties,  wish  to  acquire 
successful  daily  newspaper  in  $1,600,- 
000  to  $3,000,000  gross  class.  Espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  western  or  mid- 
western  property  in  expanding  market. 
We  are  community  building  operators 
who  will  uphold  highest  traditions  of 
any  newsiwper.  Correspondence  con¬ 
fidential.  ^x  6027,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ATTENTION  MR.  PUBUSHER 
Will  buy  part  interest  in  printing  or 
publishing  company  with  option  to 
buy  balance  later.  Ten  years  experi¬ 
ence.  with  emphasis  on  sales.  Highly 
respected  and  well  qualified.  Can  help 
you  relax  and  retire  gradually.  R^ 
plies  treated  with  strict  confidence. 
Box  5118,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  to  MANAGE,  LEASE  or 
BUY :  Weekly  or  small  daily :  South, 
Southwest.  Age  49 ;  experienced  in 
every  phase  newspaper  work.  Recently 
sold  printing  and  publishing  plant  at 
profit.  Write  for  resume.  Box  6147, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 

AMBITIOUS  working  partner  wanted 
on  fast-growing  weekly  newspaper,  or 
will  sell  outright.  Located  in  Central 
New  Jersey.  Circulation  2,800.  Write 
Box  6132,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


National  Advertising  Space 


TEST  GRASS  ROOTS  PULSE  THRU 
SANDERS  dandy  weekly  ABC  three 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 
651  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Phone  ORegon  6-7760 


REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Uno- 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  $1  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
orter.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clyboum,  Chicago  14,  III. _ 

COMPLETE  ludlow  unit.  Linotypes, 
and  Intertyiws,  in  excellent  condition. 
Uno  and  Intertype  magazines,  new  or 
used.  Ehccellent  lino  and  ludlow  mats, 
late  faces.  Write  for  price  list.  Mid¬ 
west  Matrix  Mart,  633  S.  Plymouth 
Ct.,  Chicago  6,  III. _ 

UNO..  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  Iwught  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga¬ 
zines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone,  617  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
MULTIFACE  PEKh'ORATOR  —  practi¬ 
cally  new  with  8  pt.  Optieon  and  6  pt. 
Regal  magazines.  $1,600.  Box  4nt, 

Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

•Undercook  Proof  Press  No.  82$. 
Serial  Number  over  6100.  Box  491$. 

Iklitor  A  Publisher. _ 

TACTICALLY  NEW  8  ft.  Hamilton 
All  Steel  newspaper  stone  with  galley 
storage;  Hamilton  Steel  43-drawer  cut 
cost  type  cabinets.  Printcraft  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  277  Broadway,  New  York 

City. _ 

WE’RE  THE  LARGEST  distributor 
of  Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the 
World — there  must  be  a  reason — 
$76.60  to  $88.50  each,  FOB  Elkin. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.  LAB.  Sales 
Company,  P.O.  Drawer  660,  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. 

MODEL  30  LINOTYPE-#61456.  4 
main — 2  side  mags.  ;  Quadder,  Elec¬ 
tric  pot  A  Monomelt ;  6-mold  disk, 
25H-em  molds  (good  for  headletter). 
Mohr  Saw.  A.C.  Motor.  ’Thoroughly 
rebuilt. 

TWO  MODEL  26  Linos.— #43549  A 
#43563.  Late  Style  distributor ;  4 
molds,  gas  pot,  A.C.  motor,  Margach 
feeder.  Overhauled. 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 
RICHARD  E.  SYL’TE 
6625  N.  Talman  Av.,  Chicago  45 


Mail  Room 


THREE  CUR’nS  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 
feeder  mechanisms  (pushers)  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  Parker- 
Signode  tying  machines.  Excellent 
condition.  R.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Miami 
Herald,  Miami,  Fla. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Newsprint 


CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  Newa- 
print.  All  aize  rolls.  For  Immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shipmenta  direct 
from  milla  at  attractive  prices. 

BURUNGTON 
PULP  &  PAPER  OORP. 

160  E.  85  St..  NYC  HU  6-M40 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

For  Your  Newsprint  Needs 

Rolls,  Sheets  —  Yonr  sise. 
Prompt  —  or  —  Deferred  Shipments. 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  NYC,  NY  MU.  6-8960 

ALL  Roll  sizes.  Standard  White.  Dee. 
to  June  shipments.  Bnntre  Pulp  A  Pa¬ 
per.  45  W.  45  St.,  NY  JU  2-4830. 

EUROPEAN  and  DOMESTIC 
Newsprint 
ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave..  N.Y.  MU  0-6960 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard  82 
lb;  rolls  or  sheets.  Your  size.  Prompt 
delivery.  Brookman  Paper,  555  West¬ 
chester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  MOtthaven  5-6022. 

NEWSPRINT: 

AVAILABLE  FOR  SHIPMENT  1956 

S.  B.  BEHRENS  &  COMPANY 

225  Lafayette  St.  N.  Y.  12  WA  5-8911 
ESTABLISHED  1932 

_ Press  Room 

THREE 

24  PAGE  Tubular  Presses 
with  Vacuum  Stereo  Equipment 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL.  5-3507 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


LIMITED  QUANTITY 
FINE  PRESS  UNITS 
PRICED  RIGHT! 

CAN  BE  INSPECTED  AS  COMPLETE 
2.  3.  4.  5  or  6  UNIT  PRESSES; 

22%  inch  cut-off.  Ekjuipped  with  steel 
cylinders,  roller  bearinKS,  double  fold¬ 
ers,  reels,  tensions  and  Wood  Auto- 
pa^rs :  D.C.  Motor  Drives  and  Con¬ 
trols.  Located  in  the  Former  Plant  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-3507 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


The  installation  of 
A  NEW  GOSS  HEADLINER 
will  make  available 

6  UNIT  H.SA.C.  GOSS 

in  the  plant  of  the 
CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 
Roller  Bearings — 23-9/16”  cut-off 

Cline  Reels  —  AC  Drive 

•  •  * 

Other  Good  Used  Presses  Available 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS 
COMPANY 

6601  W.  31st  Street — Chicago  50,  Ill. 
_ Phone:  Bishop  2-3300 _ 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


fPanted  to  Buy 


scon  ARCHED  MODEL 
PRESS 


DUPLEX  MODEL  QQ  flat  bed  news¬ 
paper  press.  8  pages.  Prints  both 
directions.  Folder  for  half,  quarter 
or  tabloid.  10  HP  Westinghouse  drive. 

Press  hM  Wn  carefully  trea^  and  gell  as  4,  5  or  6  units,  22-% 
well  maintained.  In  use  by  daily  now 

installing  rotary  press.  Can  be  seen  AC  drive.  Stereotype  equipmer 
operating.  Redlands  Daily  Facts,  Ro¬ 
lands,  California. 


AC  drive.  Stereotype  equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


MANAGER.  One  of  big  weeklies  of 
middle  west  near  Great  Lakes.  Host 
know  news,  be  able  to  write,  sell  and 
direct  circulation.  Opportunity  for 
growth.  Good  pay  to  capable,  experi- 
enced  person.  Box  5145,  Editor  A  Pn^ 
Usher. 

Artists-Cartoonists 

ARTIST 

ARTIST  wanted  to  fill  vacancy  in  ad¬ 
vertising  art  department.  This  is  a 
full  time,  permanent  position  requiriny 
skill,  experience  and  capacity  for  pro¬ 
duction.  Satisfactory  salary  for  com¬ 
petent  newspaper  artist,  plus  free  life, 
hospital  and  surgical  insurance,  cnm- 


Rnv  <in<l  Rnise  Idaho  pany  paid  pension  pian. 

16-32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX  -  repli  b,  k„«r 

^  j  iy  r  Uontblnation  new  gear-train  and  all  stereo  equi^  status,  and  salary  requirements.  Write 


%  and  %  folder. 

Can  be  inspected  in  operation  at 
MATTIA  PRESS,  Beiieville,  N.  J. 

BEING  REPLACED  BY 
NEW  HOE  PRINTMASTER 


rnent.  Write  Geo.  W.  Bauer,  Herald-  Ava  Miller,  Personnel  Director,  The 
Tribune,  Sarasota,  Florida.  Reeister  and  Tribune  Comnany.  Dan 


Tribune,  Sarasota,  florida.  Re^is^ter  and  Tribune  Company,  Den 

■  '  Moines,  Iowa. 

Stereotype  - ; — . 

-  Circulation 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  easting  machine  -  — ' 

Oxfo^.'^'Boxm"  K-idah^'*'  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

for  50,000  daily.  Must  be  experienced 
.....  ^  ^  in  Carrier  Promotion  and  Management. 

HALL  MAT  ROLLER  Money  will  right  for  the  right 

kind  of  a  man.  Give  full  detailK-sgc, 

Bed  size  80  x  45,  no  rack  above  the  ,*."u 

-p.  .VP  x.w,  I  ,  I  table.  Cylinders  9'  diameter,  5  H.P.  Box  5005,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

fll  Sildy^ma?  toUm' ’suitable  "for  *u^‘in  M^OPOUTAN  Morning  gening 


NEW  HOE  PRINTMASTER  PONY  AUTOPLATE  easting  machine 

_  _  for  21  % "  cut-off  press.  George  C. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  O^tford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. _ 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-3607 


8-16  PAGE  GOSS 
STRAIGHTLINE 


HALL  MAT  ROLLER 


necessary  stereotype  equipment.  All  Ti- 
drives  are  AC.  Sample  copies  and 
photos  on  request. 


the  small  daily  plant  or  for  mat  Sunday  newspaper  in  Chart  Ares 

wrvlMi  8  wants  a  circulation  man  to  lead  snd 


Will  install  and  guarantee. 
Can  be  seen  operating. 


“  UPECO,  INC. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Psyabit  with 
order)  4  tiines  @  454  per  tine  uch 
insertion;  3  times  ®  504;  2  ®  554; 
1  ®  654.  Add  154  for  Box  Service. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  904  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  954  ;  2  times  ®  $1.00; 
1  ®  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  odit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


420  VALLEYBROOK  AVE. 
LYNDHURST,  N.  J. 

24  Page  GOSS  Straightline 

8  Deck  Single  width — AC  Drive  23A 
Quarter  Folder — Complete  Stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  NY  17  EL  6-3507 

HOE  UNIT  PRESSES 

Cutoff  22%  &  2SA 
2  or  3  Units  &  Folder 
Ehid  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
Pull  Auto  AC  Motor  Drive 
Stereotype  Equipment 


build  one  of  its  State  Circulation  De- 
See  it  on  our  floor  partments.  Must  know  carrier  and 

M#  I  I  II  /—  district  management  work  as  well  as 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company  have  the  ability  to  handle  office  detail. 

~  '  Of  first  importance  is  the  knowledge, 

Stamford,  Conn.  desire  and  enthusiasm  to  build  sound 

district  organization.  When  answering 
»TT  cTrFiK  _  1  V  ..L  please  give  a  resume  of  circulation  ex- 

ALL  SKE  metal  pota  with  pun^s,  perience,  and  state  starting  salary  re- 
Kemp,  Electric,  gas.  George  C.  Ox-  quirements.  Box  6010,  Editor  A  Pub- 
ford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


lora.  Dox  9UD,  Doise,  laano.  Usher 

_  J  _  '  -  '  —  1^1  VK  WIRE,  exiierienced  circulation 

Wanted  to  Buy  promotion  man.  Good  fast  results  e.v 

.  — — n  pected.  Salary  ofien.  All  information 

first  letter.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  5110. 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

MAT  ROLLERS  MANAGER  who  wants  a  career  and 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  unlimited  m  via  attractive  percentage 

270  Park  Ave.,  NY  17  EL  6-8507  know  all  pha^s.  up 

_ — — earner  system.  Semi-weekly  moving 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss  toward  daily.  Santa  Barbara  (Califor- 


flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available. — Northern  Machine  Works, 
823  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Ckimplete  Plants 


nia)  Star.  _ _ _ _ 

TOP  QUALITY 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y.  *2?7^Jro^^  ^N^^r^^lJ'^Y^  '  “'’.'T'"?: 


CUTLER-HAMMER  CXJNVEYORS  RROWING  In  i.  “"d  have  anility  to  aaminisier  » 

Standard  Duty,  2-Speed.  6-Wire,  with  t*'®  S^t^wes^  Is  home  delivery  section.  Write 

AC  Motor,  any  length.  Will  sell  in-  „  .  Pp**'**'^  P  Box  5133.  Ed  tor  A  Publisher. 


profit  sharing.  Must  be  thoroughly 
experienced  in  Little  Merchant  Plan 
and  have  ability  to  administer  a  sm^th 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Timet 

Timet 

Timet 

Timet 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 

282 

260 

215 

205 

190 

170 

141 

145 

125 

115 

110 

100 

70 

95 

85 

75 

65 

60 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 

36 

italled  your  pressroom. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
Newsiiaper  Press  Erectors 
Service  Nation  Wide 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Cal. 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS 

PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 

1.5  Arch  Units  —  3  Prs.  Fldrs. 

23  9/16"  —  AC  —  Mfd.  29-32 
Ix)w  Substructure  with  roll  stands 


in  need  of  24  page  or  possibly  82  tnr  *  Pnhlisher 

page  rotary  press  and  stereo  equip- 

ment.  Changing  over  from  fiat  bed.  WANTED:  Experienced  Circulation 
Will  pay  cash  for  good  value  and  Salesman.  Salary  Commensurate  with 
the  sooner  available  the  better  for  us.  experience  and  ability.  12.500  liai  y 
onjiTO  i  t  8  U  ai  a  Chact  Area  7.  Permanent.  Mate 

Qualifications  first  letter.  Box  5124. 
Box  6007,  Editor  and  Publirtier.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

I  Wanted :  City  and  Country  Dirtrirt 

I  WANTED  Good  Late  Model  Manaf^ers,  also  Street  Circulation  M*n- 

INTERTYPE  OR  LINOTYPE  afrer.  by  larjfe  metropolitan  Midwert- 

Display  Mixer  Machines  ern  Newspaper.  Excellent  opportuni^ 

for  producers.  Box  5130,  Editor  & 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  lisher. _ _ _ 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL.  6-3507  Classified  Advertising 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Rhone  BRyant  9-3062 


.Available  approximately  in  March,  *56  270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL.  6-3607  Classified  Advertising 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  OHIO'S  LARGEST  dally  newspapw 

270  Park  Ave  N  Y  17  EL  6-3607  Editor*  Publisher,  peedo  an  experienced  advertiiing  «h»; 

eiv  rarx  Ave.,  n.i.  ii  aij.  details  as  to  age  and  serial  ^an.  Prefer  a  young  man  23  to  28  to 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40,  pt  machine. - ,ell  Display  aasaified.  Extallent  Ojh 

60,  75,  100  and  150  H.P.  AC.  Two  75  WANTED  to  buy  a  Used  Paper  Cut-  portunity  for  advancement.  Salary  a~ 

H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with  ting  Machine,  with  blade  44  inches  or  bonus.  Write  giving  full  details  w 

control,  chain  and  sprockets,  (leorge  C.  more.  Write  P.O.  Box  1870.  Fort  W.  R.  ClaMified 

Oxford.  Box  909.  Boise.  Idaho.  Worth  1.  Texas.  Cleveland  Press,  Cleveland  14,  unio. 


Worth  1.  Texas.  I  Cleveland  Press,  Cleveland  14,  v/nw- 
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help  wanted 


Clastified  AdvertUing 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 


Young  man  with  ad  ex^rience  who 
can  build  linage  in  underdeveloped  de¬ 
partment.  Permanent  pMiUon  for  Mn 
can  grow  with  the  job. 
plua  commission.  Courier-Timea,  New 
Castle,  Indiana. 


Display  Advertising 


MAN  FOB  Advertising  Manager  in 
Chart  Area  #2.  Must  ^ 

eonstrueUvely :  develop  and  hold  b^- 
ness.  Must  like  people  and  have  ahll- 
ity  to  get  along.  Must  know  team 
play"  and  not  be  a  "lone  wrfP  .  Mnid 
like  small  town  life.  Sobriety  and 
Integrity  vital.  No  special  edition 
hounds.  Salary  and  Bonus.  Car  neoee- 
saiy.  Personal  interview  a  "must". 
A  good  pisee  to  live,  work  and  play. 
OpM  around  first  of  year.  Write  Box 
4807,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


NEWSPAPER  DISPLAY 

advertising  depart¬ 
ment  SALESMAN 


IF  YOU  are  a  young, 
ambitious  qualified  adver¬ 
tising  man,  looking  for 
the  right  job,  we’d  like  to 
talk  to  you.  We  have  avail¬ 
able  a  position  as  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor  on  a  100,000 
circulation  daily  that  will 
give  you  the  finest  experi¬ 
ence  in  almost  all  phases 
of  retail  advertising  and 
merchandise  promotion. 
This  is  a  well  paid  adver¬ 
tising  position  on  a  nation¬ 
ally  known,  progressive, 
metropolitan  newspaper. 
The  Arkansas  Gaxette  is 
one  of  the  South’s  out¬ 
standing  newspapers.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  opportunity. 

J.  R.  WILUAMSON 
BUS.  MGR.  A  ADV.  DIR. 

ARKANSAS  GAZETTE 
U’TTLE  ROCK.  ARKANSAS 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTTID  IMMEDIA’TELY 
(2)  Display  ADVER'HSING  SALES¬ 
MEN  with  copy  and  layout  experience 
in  one  of  the  South’s  newest,  most 
modern  plants  in  city  of  100,000  Chart 
Area  5.  Starting  salary  SlOO  per  week 
plus  bonus  plan  averaging  in  excess 
of  $100  per  month.  Give  full  details 
and  references  in  first  letter.  ^x 
4833,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AOVER’nSING  SALESMAN  on  his 
way  up,  to  handle  major  advertising 
elsssifications.  We  want  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  anxious  and  able  to  move 
into  a  position  of  greater  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Preference  given  to  a  man 
presently  employed  on  a  smaller  Mid¬ 
western  daily  newspaper.  There  are 
exceptional  opportunities  here  for  such 
a  man,  whose  future  is  before  him 
All  applications  held  confidential. 
Write  or  wire  Louis  D.  Young,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director.  The  Indianapolis  Times, 
A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  on  daily  in  ^uthern  city 
of  20,000.  Ideal  working  conditions,  in¬ 
surance  and  other  benefits.  Give  full 
particulars-availability  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  in  first  letter.  All  replies  held 
Mnfidential.  Write  Box  4939,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  for  good  p.m.  daily, 
16,000  town.  Chart  Area  8.  Must  be 
mroughly  experienced  young  man, 
nrong  on  copy,  layouts  and  selling. 
Mmt  lead  staff,  and  be  capable  of 
training  and  directing.  Prefer  per¬ 
fectionist  who  insists  on  intelligent, 
careful  servicing  of  all  accounts,  and 
“  «“t  conscious.  Start  $6,000  to 
$7,600  but  hope  to  find  man  who  has 
kte^r  ixttential  and  is  willing  to 
^rk  to  get  there.  Confidences  Re- 
jPected.  Box  5041,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
^VIK’nSING  SALESMAN  for  10.- 
W  circulaUon  New  England  dally, 
^ancement  possibilities  with  better 

<let»ile  to  Box  MSI.  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


THIS  IS 


DIRECTED  TO 
ANY 

ADVERTISING 
MAN  OR 
WOMAN 
WHO 


CAN  FILL 
THE  BILL 


A  full  time  position  is  available 
for  the  man  or  woman  with  real 
advertising  copy  and  layout  experi¬ 
ence. 


•  Must  be  Versatile  and  replete  with 
sales  producing  ideas. 


•  Must  be  able  to  write  copy  and 
make  layouts  for  any  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness. 


•  Ability  to  produce  in  quantity  as 
well  as  quality  absolutely  essential 
— When  applying  give  complete  oub 
line  of  exi>erience  and  furnish  refe^ 
ences. 


MTRITE 

Display  Advertising  Department 
THE  DAILY  HOME  NEWS 
New  Bmnawlck,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED 


TOP 

STAFF 

POSITION 

AVAILABLE  on 
One  of  Ohio’s 

Most  successful  metropolitan 
Evening  newspapers. 

The  Man  we  want  must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  department  stores 
and  major  classifications.  Prefer  man 
between  85  and  45  with  a  good  back¬ 
ground  of  creative  sales. 

Excellent  salary  and  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment  with  fine  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement. 

Send  Full  Details  to 
Box  5043,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WANTED — Advertising  Man  who  can 
sell  promotional  advertising — for  an 
experienced  hard  sell  salesman  this 
is  an  outstanding  opportunity  to  join 
an  organization  that  consistently  sells 
what  to  the  ordinary  solicitor  would 
be  impossible. 

THIS  is  a  commission  job  but  the 
weekly  earnings  are  much  higher  than 
what  an  ordinary  solicitor  would  re¬ 
ceive  in  salary. 

EVERY  facility  and  close  coopera¬ 
tion  will  be  given  the  person  selected. 
This  is  a  permanent  job  and  you  will 
receive  a  suitable  advance  over  a  trial 
period  against  future  commission. 

Write  in  confidence  to  Frank  Kane. 
The  Sunday  Herald,  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut  (ABC  nearly  100.000). _ 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER— for  retail 
food  chain.  Man  or  woman  with  food 
merchandising  background,  newspaper 
copy  and  layout  skill,  creative  talent. 
$7,500  yearly  in  salary  and  bonus, 
plus  insurance,  hoapitalir-ation  and  re¬ 
tirement  benefits.  Write  Bonham’s 
Poods.  Inc.,  .3002  S.  Alameda,  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas.  _  _ 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


DISPLAY  ADVER’nSING  MANAGER 
for  Southern  California  4-paper  week¬ 
ly  operation.  Most  be  capable,  per¬ 
sonable.  Age  80-60.  Box  5036.  EMitor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


Newspaper  in  Southwestern  city,  100,- 
000  population  bracket,  seeking  experi¬ 
enced.  aggressive  advertising  salesman- 
executive.  Man  we  employ  is  under  50, 
is  presently  employed  in  a  smaller  op¬ 
eration  or  as  assistant  on  a  larger 
newspaper,  knows,  and  has  ability  to 
prepare  forceful  copy  and  make  attrac¬ 
tive  layouts  in  emergencies.  Of  major 
importance  is  inherent  quality  of  get¬ 
ting  on  well  with  public,  advertisers, 
and  fellow  employees.  AH  replies  in 
confidence.  Answer,  giving  complete 
details.  Box  6128,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  for  large 
weekly.  Must  have  ideas,  punch  to  sell 
and  sense  enough  to  build  soundly. 
Growing  community.  Chart  Area  6. 
Box  5148,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


“ADVERnSING  SALESMAN  with 
management  potential.  Prefer  young 
family  man,  prefer  college.  Long- 
established  diaily  6,000  circulation,  in 
Strowing  community  of  12,000.  Center 
of  Olympic  Peninsula  vacationland. 
Salary  $850-460,  deitending  on  individ¬ 
ual  qualifications.  Must  have  executive 
and  sales  ability.  Evening  News,  Port 
Angeles,  Washington". _ 


BILLINGS  (Mont.)  GAZETTE  needs 
reliable  display  advertising  salesman. 
Prefer  small  daily  or  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Write:  detailing  ex¬ 
perience,  education,  salary  requirement, 
references  and  personal  data  to  J.  S. 
Hilleboe.  Advertising  Manager. _ 


OUTSTANDING  Pennsylvania  dally, 
fast  growing,  has  opening  for  two 
display  advertising  men ;  seeks  one 
with  art  and  layout  specialty,  another 
with  combination  sales  and  layout  rec¬ 
ord.  Prefer  experienced  young  man, 
or  will  consider  advertising  major  out 
of  journalism  school.  Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunities.  many  fringe  benefits.  Write 
Box  6004,  care  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  ad  man-editor  wanted 
for  1.000  circulation  weekly.  Terrific 
potential  in  growing  coastai  college 
town.  $75  start  plua  percentage  of  in- 
crease.  Goleta  (California)  Times. 


PERSONABLE,  experienced  young 
woman  display  ad  salesman  for  per¬ 
manent  situation  on  three  man  staff 
of  young  aggressive  newspaper.  Rose¬ 
ville  Daily  Press-Tribune,  Roseville, 
California. 


SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA  daily  of 
15,000  needs  experienced  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  Both  city  and 
newspaper  growing  rapidly.  35  miles 
from  Los  Angeles  in  pleasant  com¬ 
munity,  an  hour’s  drive  from  the 
beaches,  the  mountains  snd  the  desert. 
Contact  C.  R.  Appleby.  The  Daily  I^ 
port,  Ontario.  California. 


Editorial 


BEGINNERS :  Young  men  and  women 
for  weeklies,  dailies,  publicity  and 
magazine  jobs.  Salaries  from  $56  to 
$85.  Send  resumes  and  request  regis¬ 
tration  forms.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL, 
59  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 


EARN  YOUR  M.A. :  Midwestern 
State  University  with  outstanding  fac¬ 
ulty  offers  journalism  graduate  assist- 
antships  and  fellowships  beginning  at 
$1,000  for  school  year,  plus  fees,  to 
working  newspapermen  with  strong 
undergraduate  record  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  4924,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPOR’TER  to  write  local  features 
and  travel  the  county  for  news.  Inter¬ 
esting  job  for  conscientious  man.  6.300 
A.B.C.  circulation  and  growing.  Call 
or  write  for  interview.  Tom  Cooper, 

Kenton  Times.  Kenton,  Ohio. _ 

SOMEWHERE  there’s  young  man  who 
likes  sports,  wants  to  cover  them,  and 
seeks  opportunity  with  growing  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Virginia’s  lovely  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley.  That  young  man  should 
write  or  phone  E.  P.  Berlin  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  News-Virginian,  Waynes¬ 
boro.  Virginia.  Phone  2-8213  NOW  for 
complete  details  and  Interview. _ 


WANTED:  Capable  Reporter  under  85. 
Sober,  industrious  and  cooperative. 
Must  be  all  around  man  with  ability 
to  get  and  write  stories.  Strictly  night 
work  with  late  hours.  Forty  hour 
week.  Contact:  Joe  Azbell,  City  Editor, 
The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Alabama. _ 


WANTED:  Combination  sports  editor 
and  assistant  to  news  msn  on  leading 
North  Carolina  semi-weekly.  $90  per 
week  or  better  for  right  man.  Perma¬ 
nent.  State  all  first  letter  including 
experience,  habits  and  references.  Box 
5033,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  10.  1955 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITOR 

Company  Sales  Publications 

LEADING  appliance  manufacturer 
(Chart  area  8)  desires  man  under  8$ 
to  edit  monthly  field  publicationa 
Should  have  journalism  degree,  some 
newspaper-magazine  background,  and 
general  marketing  interest.  Retail  sales 
experience  helpful.  Give  complete  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter,  state  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Write  ^x  4919,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NATIONALLY-KNOWN  company  with 
main  office  in  New  York  seeks  editor 
for  employe  publicationa  Some  travel. 
Should  be  good  writer,  know  type  and 
makeup.  House  organ  or  magazine 
experience  helpful.  Age  preferably  82 
to  42.  Replies  confidential.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  progressive  future.  Box 
6084,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  for  Rocky  Mountain 
evening,  Sunday  daily  in  college  city 
80,000.  Prefer  young  man  with  two- 
four  years  under  his  belt.  Job  demand¬ 
ing  but  pay  excellent.  Box  6042,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER-photographer  for  chart 
area  8  afternoon  daily  city  of  10,000. 
Box  5006,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SMALL  TOWN  Daily  needs  Sports 
and  Wire  Editor.  Single  man  preferred. 
Beginner  OK.  Bryan,  Ohio,  Times. 

AM  DAILY  of  17,000  wants  state  copy 
editor.  Experienced  preferred  but 
others  considered.  Give  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  expected.  Missoulian. 
Missoula.  Montana. _ 

CAPABLE  young  man  from  midwest 
for  general  news,  features,  headline 
writing.  52.000  circulation,  new  build¬ 
ing.  Write  fully  on  qualifications  and 
salary  needs.  Sioux  Falls.  South  Da- 
kota,  Argus-Leader. _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORT¬ 
ER  for  Alaska's  Biggest,  liveliest 
city.  Everything  from  Personals  to 
City  Hall  and  Courthouse.  Desirable 
that  he  can  direct  make  up  of  front 
page  if  necessary.  Reply  Air  Mail : 
Daily  News,  P.  O.  Box  1660,  Anchor- 
age,  Alaska. _ 

GENERAL  NEWS  MAN  for  good 
North  Carolina  semi-weekly,  prefer 
young  man  with  some  nonAlaily  or 
small  daily  experience  in  handling  ail 
types  of  community  news,  but  exten¬ 
sive  experience  not  essential  if  proper¬ 
ly  qualified.  Adequate  help  is  provided 
for  good  county  news  coverage.  Write 
listing  qualifications  to  W.  Stanley 
Moore,  Editor,  The  News-Herald,  Mor- 
ganton,  N.  C. _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITY.  for 
combination  editor  advertising  person. 
Anglo-Jewish  newspaper  needs  capable 
hardworking  man  or  couple  to  operate 
or  buy  long  established  publication,  in 
fast  growing  Jewish  Community  where 
the^e  is  plenty  of  sunshine.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details  in  first  letter.  Arizona 
Post,  121  East  29th  Street,  Tucson, 
Arizona. 


LADY  REPORTER  for  good  Indiana 
weekly.  Immediate  opening.  Near  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Good  pay,  6  days.  Perma- 
nent.  Sheridan  News,  Sheridan,  Ind. 

CAPITAL  OTY  PM,  Chart  Area  8. 
has  ot)enings  for  one  man  and  one 
woman  reporter.  Need  references,  clip¬ 
pings  salary  expected.  Box  611)4.  ^i- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

DEEP  SOUTH  small-daily  wants  re¬ 
porter  or  editor.  Southerner  preferred. 
Will  consider  recent  graduate  for  re¬ 
porter  but  editor  must  be  well  quali- 
fied.  Box  .5129,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  top  ranking  Ohio  weekly 
newspaper,  growing  city  of  7,000. 
Must  i^  able  to  take  full  charge, 
write  editorials,  local  column,  ail  news 
except  society.  Knowledge  or  exjjeri- 
ence  in  circulation  and  advertising 
desirable.  Box  5146,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Usher. _ 

LOCAL  News  reimrter-broadcaster. 
Send  tape  and  experience.  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WNAE,  Warren,  Pa. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  ! 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Photography  1 

Administrative 

REPORTER 

ABOVB  average  opportunity  for  above 
average  man.  He'll  be  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  25  and  55  years  old.  with  at 
least  four  or  five  years  real  newspaper 
experience,  a  clean  i)ersonal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  record — and  references  we 
can  cheek.  Maybe  one  who  has  hit  the 
top  now  in  some  smaller  city  and 
doesn’t  want  to  stop  there.  Certainly 
one  who  wants  to  live  and  work  and 
get  ahead  in  a  big  growing  mid-west¬ 
ern  (Chart  Area  6)  city,  where  the 
newspaiier  competition  is  keen.  Please 
write  fully,  tell  us  what  you’ve  done, 
what  you’re  earning  now,  what  your 
target  is.  If  you  fit,  we’ll  arrange  an 
interview.  Box  512S,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN,  medium 
sized  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
painstaking  editor  and  imaginative 
head  writer.  Box  5122,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Re^rter  for  prize¬ 
winning  Florida  semi-weekly.  J-School 
graduate  preferred.  Write  fully,  send 
samples  of  writing.  Box  5116,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  young  (25-35),  with  minimum 
5  years’  desk  experience,  top  rewrite, 
organizational  ability.  Veteran  with 
European  background  preferred,  for 
weekly  American  publication  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Publisher  will  interview  appli¬ 
cants  December  12-16  in  New  York 
City.  Phone :  MUrray  Hill  5-1300. 


FACULTY  MEMBER,  preferably  ex¬ 
perienced,  needed  by  large  midwestern 
accredited  journalism  school,  beginning 
February,  1956,  to  teach  reporting, 
history,  related  subjects,  for  second 
semester,  and  probably  1956-57'  aca¬ 
demic  year.  Write  Box  5150,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FLORIDA  CALLING! 

IMMEDIA’TE  opening  for  experienced 
girl  reporter  on  afternoon  daily,  ^nd 
resume  and  clippings  with  salary  ideas 
and  when  you  can  report.  Bob  Norris, 
managing  editor,  LEDGER,  Lakeland, 
Florida. 


WANTED — wire  editor  for  progressive 
New  Mexico  daily.  An  opportunity  to 
associate  yourself  with  a  growing  or¬ 
ganization.  Good  town,  plant,  and 
workers.  Send  complete  details  to 
Charles  H.  Fischer,  Publisher,  Clovis. 
New  Mexico  News  Journal. 


REPORTER  for  leading  daily  chart 
area  6.  Excellent  pay,  opportunities  for 
man  under  30  with  brains  and  real 
potential.  Prefer  1  or  2  years  medium 
daily  experience  but  will  consider 
others.  Write  fully  to  Box  5115,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPOR’TER  for  one  of  Ohio’s  best 
weeklies.  City  of  over  5,000.  Capable 
of  handling  all  news  assignments. 
General  weekly  newspaper  experience 
desirable.  Box  5144,  ^itor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  in  northern  Ohio 
town  of  10,000  will  have  ojienings 
January  1  for  young  editor  to  head 
news  department,  and  young  woman 
to  handle  society  and  general  report¬ 
ing.  Please  write  in  confidence  to  The 
Shelby  Daily  Globe.  Shelby,  Ohio. 


SOMEWHERE  in  Midwest  is  a  wide¬ 
awake  reporter  who  wants  opportunity 
to  ed't  modern  weekly.  Assistant  editor 
for  two  weeklies  wanted.  Good  condi¬ 
tions.  Write  Eastern  Indiana  Publish¬ 
ers,  Knightstown,  IndiaiiH 


WANTED — reporter  for  general  lira-, 
some  sports  helpful.  Good  town,  plant 
and  workers.  Send  complete  details  to 
Charles  H.  Fischer.  Publisher,  Clovis, 
New  Mexico  News  Journal. 


WANTED,  experienced  reporter  for 
daily  paper  of  16,000  circulation 
Pacific  northwest.  Must  be  energetic, 
responsible,  capable  of  handling  any 
newsroom  assignment.  Possession  of 
car  and  camera  desirable.  Write  fully 
giving  background,  salary  expected, 
■etc.  ^x  5102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  to  succeed  man 
returning  to  his  native  area,  on  live, 
growing,  sports-minded  11,500  daily. 
Insurance  on  staff  and  dependents  paid 
by  company.  Rush  full  information 
about  yourself.  T.  Patrick,  Evening 
Herald,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 


SPORTS-NEWS  WRITER,  10,300 
weekly.  North  Jersey,  rural  county 
coverage,  car  and  energy  necessary. 
Good  future  in  growing  community. 
Write  M.  S.  Morgan,  editor.  New 
Jersey  Herald.  Newton,  N.  J. _ 

SPORTS  REPORTER  for  night  work 
on  suburban  New  York  Daily. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  all  major 
sports  essential.  Opportunities  to  ad- 
vance.  Box  5137,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 
TERRIFIC  OPPORTUNITY  in  beauti¬ 
ful  Shenandoah  Valley  for  energetic 
young  man.  Rural  Assignments,  super¬ 
vise  correspondents,  some  promotion 
work.  Should  have  car  and  knowledge 
of  Speed  Graphic.  Write  or  call  NOW : 
E.  P.  Berlin  Jr.,  managing  editor, 
News-Virginian,  Waynesboro,  Va., 
Phone  2-8213  for  details  and  interview. 
WANT  AMBmOUS 
GENERAL  WRITER 
Fortnight  Magazine,  with  100,000  West 
Coast  paid  circulation  and  headquarters 
in  Los  Angeles  and  San  EVancisco, 
needs  general  writer  who  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  entirely  dependable,  politic¬ 
ally  conservative,  reasonably  mobile, 
and  preferably  educated  in  the  Liberal 
Arts.  $7,500-$9,000  to  start.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  unlimited.  Address:  O.  D.  Keep. 
FORTNIGHT.  545  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 


Mechanicai 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

Administrative  and  mechanical  ability. 
TTS  experience.  Open  shop,  medium 
city  daily.  18  machines.  Chart  area  2. 
Write  Box  4702.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 

PERMANENT,  opportunity-filled  posi¬ 
tion  open  on  high  class,  modern  mid¬ 
west  daily,  13,000  circulation  in  grow¬ 
ing,  pleasant  city  of  20,000.  We  need 
an  I'lD  man  experienced  in  practical 
supervision,  with  know-how  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  capable  of  promoting  effici¬ 
ency  and  dependability.  We  offer  se¬ 
curity,  advancement,  top  working  con¬ 
ditions,  excellent  equipment.  Interview 
essential.  Tell  training,  experience, 
background  in  letter  to  Box  6014,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HEAD  MACHINIST 

Desirable  position  oiien  on  Metropolitan 
Daily,  Pacific  Coast  area,  for  head 
composing  room  machinist  who  can 
coordinate  work  of  other  machinists. 
Must  be  experienced  in  Linotype,  In¬ 
tertype  TTS  and  member  of  I.T.U. 
Write  full  details  of  qualifications. 

Box  .5111.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  Unitubular 
operation,  open  shop,  aggressive  leader 
of  men,  familiar  with  stereotyping. 
Age  28  to  45.  Pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Almost  new  plant.  Give  resume 
and  starting  pay  expected  in  first 
letter.  Write  Box  No.  5125,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 


QUALITY  CONTROL 
SUPERINTENDENT 

LARGE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  New  York  area  is  seeking  a 
man  with  the  technical  experience 
and  the  personal  capacities  to  ad¬ 
minister  and  coordinate  the  various 
aspects  of  printing  production  and 
quality  control.  Main  responsibili¬ 
ties  will  be  in  the  field  of  quality 
control.  He  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  photo-engraving, 
composing  room,  stereotype  and 
pressroom  operations.  A  suitable 
age  would  be  between  40  and  50 
years.  Night  work.  Salary  $15,000. 
Liberal  employe  benefits  and  re¬ 
tirement  plan. 

Write  giving  details  of  work  his¬ 
tory  and  personal  qualifications 
to  Box  5100.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Photography 

CHEIESECAKE  PIX  wanted  by  Am¬ 
erican  Publisher  located  overseas. 
Steady  supply  at  low  rates  desired. 
Box  5131,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


E3XPE3HEa4CED  Newspaper  photogra¬ 
pher  with  knowledge  of  Fairchild 
Sean-a-graver.  Could  use  combination 
sports  reporter-photographer.  Good 
spot  with  future  on  fast-growing  six- 
day  afternoon  daily  in  desirable  south¬ 
ern  climate.  Box  4942  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTO  EDITOR 

for  large  national  non-commercial 
agency,  with  experience  in  planning, 
supervising  and  placement  with  all 
news  media  particularly  magazines  and 
newspapers,  of  picture  stories  and  lay¬ 
outs  as  well  as  working  knowledge  of 
planning,  scripting  and  taking  motion 
pictures  for  newsreel  television,  train¬ 
ing  and  educational  uses.  Will  accept 
applications  from  Chart  Areas  2  and 
.3  only.  Give  full  experience,  salary 
requirements  and  references.  Examples 
of  work  would  be  helpful.  Box  5138, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ llVSTRUCnOIV _ 

_ CAaggjfied  Advertising _ 

UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  .  . 
BETTER  YOUR  FUTT^RE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY!  Full  20-weck  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida. 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

A  rtUtg-Cartoon  igtg 

VOUNSKY-Real  BIG-’HME  Gag- 
Panels!  Desires  Staff  job/Syndication. 
VOLINSKY,  1411  Stebbins,  N.  Y.  59. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTTVE ;  expert, 
enced  business,  production  and  cirtslt. 
tion  manager;  purchasing;  peraonail, 
lator.  Age  50 ;  married ;  available  tet. 
sonable  notice.  Box  4905,  Editor  | 
Publisher. 


PUBUSHER’S  ASSISTANT 
See  Situation  Wanted.  MechaaletL 
Box  4932,  Editor  A  Pnblidier. 


WANTED  to  MANAGE,  LEASE  « 
BUY  good  weekly  or  small  daily.  M  |H 
years  of  age;  15  years  experience  is  [j 
all  phases  newspaper  work.  Publiihar  I 
for  past  4  years.  Selling  present  daily  I 
interest  on  December  1.  Can  fnmU  |T 
bank  or  former  associate  referencM.  f 
Write  with  confidence  to  Box  4tt|,  f 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ i 

SMALL  DAILY  management  or  larnr 
publisher’s  assistantship  desired  by 
well  grounded  young  producer.  Cu 
combine  sound  business  managemnt, 
profit,  with  top  editorial  product,  cois. 
munity  respect.  Box  5038,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


1.  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

2.  ADVER'nSING  MANAGER 

3.  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

If  you  are  looking 
for  someone  to 
fill  one — or  all  of 
these  positions — 

I  may  be  your  man — 

I  am  mature  enough 
to  command  respect — 

— and  results — 
and  young  enough  to 
have  some  illusions 
and  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  — 

My  salary  demands 
will  be  controlled  by 
the  obvious  possibilities 
and  the  terms  of 
our  agreement — 

I  am  presently  employed— 

— in  no  hurry — 
and  have  understandsdble 
reasons  for  desiring 
a  change — 

Box  5001,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CASH  in  now  on  my  experieaei 
gained  on  other  payrolls  as  Publiihw, 
General  or  Advertising  Manager;  ct 
hire  a  neophyte  at  a  $500  yearly  la- 
crement  and  hope  to  duplicate  me  ii 
20  years  or  so.  If  you  can’t  wiH, 
write  Box  5114,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EX-PUBUSHER  small  6  day  daily 
who  knows  thoroughly  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising,  news  content,  production, 
labor  wants  publisher  or  general  man¬ 
ager  position  on  daily  or  big  weekly. 
Box  401,  Palos  Park,  Illinois.  Pbont 
Palos  802.  _ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
_ LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION _ 

EDITOR  SC.  PUBLISHER  for  December  10.  1955 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation  \ 


CITY  aRCULATION  MANAGER  of 
large  MetropoliUn  paper  wants  change 
to  smaller  daily  as  assisUnt  or  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager.  Married,  children,  age 
81  and  Journalism  graduate.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  6,  but  will  locate  outside 
this  area.  Box  50S7.  EMitor  &  Pub- 


CITY  or  District-Metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence.  If  it  is  circulation  by  carrier 
boys — corner  boys,  stores,  drivers,  etc. 
especially  in  competition  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  sales  give  me  an  interview. 
Box  5015,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  as¬ 
sistant.  ^perienced  all  phases,  A  to 
Z.  Wish  to  relocate.  Southern  states 
preferred.  Complete  resume  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  4940,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CTRCULATION  MANAGER  ASSIST¬ 
ANT— experienced  in  all  phases  of  pro¬ 
motions  and  distribution.  Last  position 
165,000  ABC  monthly.  Will  travel.  Box 
513^  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  18  years 
of  practical  experience,  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  phases  of  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  Have  had  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  with  adult  dealer  situation,  in 
changing  from  adult  dealers  to  carrier 
boy  system.  Main  asset  has  been  a 
continuous,  unlimiting,  boundless  and 
comprehensive  ability  in  handling  all 
aspects  of  personnel.  Present  operation 
has  over  65,000  circulation,  1,000  car¬ 
rier  boys  and  25  District  Managers. 
Age  36,  married,  family  man.  Will 
travel  with  right  offer.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  resume  available.  Box  5134, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant.  Present  imsition  on  65,000  daily. 
900  carriers.  Seeking  challenging  posi¬ 
tion.  References  and  resume  ready. 
Box  5136,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAN  —  EIxperienced 
city  and  state  operation.  Promotion 
minded.  Presently  employed  as  Division 
Supervisor  on  metropolitan  daily.  Seeks 
position  on  non-metropolitan  operation. 
Will  relocate.  Age  40,  family  man. 
Best  references.  Box  5156,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Manager 
Seven  years  Cireulation  Management. 
Desires  connection  medium  daily  or 
assistant  on  Metropolitan.  Family  man 
Complete  details  and  references  fur¬ 
nished  on  request.  Tom  H.  Slice,  701 
East  Blackwell,  Blackwell,  Oklahoma. 

_ Cla$Bified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— High-gear¬ 
ed.  recognized  top  producer.  Any  size 
operation.  Chart  Area  3-4-6.  Write  Box 
5026,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


1956  TOP  LINAGE  YEAR 

Let’s  make  1956  the  best  yet! 
Can’t  solve  all  your  problems 
—but  will  produce.  Want  a 
progressive  fair-minded  outfit. 

No  ad  staff  prima-donna — but 
am  a  gal.  Box  5120,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  WANTED 
EXPERIENCED)  adman  ready  to  ac- 
mpt  challenge  of  Ad  Managership. 
Know  management  problems  and  the 
value  of  leadership.  7  years  varied 
experience  in  retail  and  general  fields 
on  a  medium  and  a  large  daily.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Veteran,  Family,  Pres- 
ently  employed.  Box  5151,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WORKING  Ad-manager  seeks  change 
offering  future.  On  present  medium 
■ze  Southern  daily  8  years,  with 
College  graduate  family, 
age  33.  Box  5155,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


PUBUC  RELATIONS:  Over  100  best 
public  relations  men  and  women  on 
file.  Give  specifications  and  salaries. 
We’ll  furnish  resumes  of  qualified, 
investigated  personnel.  BIRCH  PER¬ 
SONNEL,  59  E.  Madison  St.,  Chi- 
cago  2,  III. _ 

REPORTEIR,  25,  vet,  journalism  grad, 
3  months  daily  experience,  will  go 
anywhere.  Box  4812,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  SCRIBE  LOOKING 
JUST  30,  single,  seeking  staff  iiosition 
in  city  of  100,000  or  up  where  sports 
are  treated  with  coverage  by  pros. 
Elasy  style  but  terse.  Solid  all  sports 
background  but  has  worked  city  side. 
Knows  makeup,  wire,  column.  Now 
employed  but  could  be  available  after 
November  26.  Prefer  West  coast,  mid¬ 
west  but  go  anywhere  for  bright  fu¬ 
ture.  Ex-Marine,  car — all  queries  ars- 
wered  promptly.  Box  4838,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRI’TER.  Nine 
years  _  experience.  Do  not  drink.  Age 
81.  Single.  Can  forward  samples  and 
highest  recommendations.  Box  4937, 

EdiU^  A  Publisher. _ 

POLJCE  and  federal  reporter,  29,  two 
years  experience,  seeks  change  to 
hard-hitting  medium  or  large  daily. 
Box  4930,  Mitor  A  Publisher, 
WRI’TER-RE^RTra^  nfteen  years 
experience  on  metropolitan  dailies, 
wants  part-time  position  or  free  lance 
assignments.  Publicity,  trade  papers 
or  other  periodicals  in  the  Delaware 
Valley  area.  Write  Box  4925,  ^itor 
A  Publisher. 

ADAPTABLE!,  adept  copyreader.  Seeks 
spot  on  large  daily.  Seven  years  ex¬ 
perience;  four  reporting,  three  on  the 
desk.  Box  5003,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


EXCEPTIONAL  young  managing  edi¬ 
tor  wishes  similar  job  larger  city.  &st 
references.  Why  not  ask  details?  West 
only.  Box  5039,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GIRL  wants  general  assignment  or 
woman's  page  in  Chart  Area  2  or 
Southern  New  England.  J-school,  some 
experience.  Box  504,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  with  7  %  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  New  England  Metropolitan 
daily  (50,000)  seeks  spot  on  a  daily 
in  Massachusetts  or  Rhode  Island.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate  (M.A.)  Box  6152,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

SEASONED,  competent  newspaperman. 
33,  who  has  had  cavalier  attitude  to¬ 
ward  future  wants  to  realize  his  jxiten- 
tial.  both  in  responsibility  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  In  slot  of  metropolitan  daily 
now,  I  want  a  reporting  job  that  chal¬ 
lenges  me.  How  much  I  make  or 
where  I  make  it  not  as  important  as 
what  I  do  and  where  it  will  lead. 
Top  professional  and  character  refer¬ 
ences.  Committed  to  month’s  notice  at 
present  job.  Box  5141.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LOOKING  for  a  small  daily  to  write 
a  political  COLUMN  weekly  or  twice 
weekly.  M.  A.,  80,  married,  vet.  My 
beat  assets:  insight,  vision,  grasp  of 
contemporary  conditions.  Box  5018, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  all  beats,  rewrite,  desk, 
also  overseas.  Seeks  job  of  scope 
Daily,  weekly,  news  department  radio, 
television.  Salary  less  important  than 
growth.  Single.  Box  5022,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  2  years  varied  beats : 
cartoonist,  solid  sports.  Vet,  college 
grad.  24,  single,  versatile.  Can  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Box  5023,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  on  large  midwest 
daily.  Experienced  26,000  to  160,000 
circulation.  Age  33.  Single.  Non-drink¬ 
er.  Six  feet.  In  fine  health.  Available 
short  notice.  Minimum  8100  a  week 
Newspaper  family  background.  Hard 
worker.  Box  6016.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Daily  willing  to  try  me 
as  reporter.  Vet,  23.  single,  BAJ. 

'  Edit  college  daily,  PIO  and  Army 
Pacific  Stars  A  Stripes.  Experience 
light  —  ability  to  learn  heavy.  Box 

;  6025,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WHY  HIRE  a  tired  old  pro?  I’m  24. 
just  out  of  Army  as  counter-intelli¬ 
gence  investigator  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Directed  news  operations  of  top¬ 
flight  college  daily  in  Ann  Arbor.  Sound 
metropolitan  daily  experience.  Looking 
for  reporting  slot  on  live,  reputable 
paper  or  bureau.  Box  6045,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ABLE  YOUNG  MAN.  B.A.  English, 
seeks  career  in  Journalism.  23.  single, 
draft  exempt.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1 
or  2,  but  will  accept  promising  job 
anywhere  for  living  expenses.  Box 
6113,  FIditor  A  Publisher. 


AWARD  WINNING  EDITDR  exiieri- 
enced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication.  Exceptional  knowledge  of  poli¬ 
ties,  history,  social  and  economic 
trends.  Skilled  in  public  relations. 
Box  61.53,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  NEWSPAPER  MEN  for 
all  parts  of  country,  screened  by  our 
trained  interviewers  to  meet  your 
specifications.  Write  Newspaper  Desk. 
MIDTDWN  AGENCY,  130  W.  42nd 

Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. _ 

COPYREADER — Accurate,  fast,  thor¬ 
ough.  Compelling  heads.  Broad  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  post  embracing  rewrite. 
Industrious,  honest,  loyal.  City  100.000. 
References.  Box  5106,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

FEATURE  WRITER 
B.J.  degree,  six  years’  on  dailies,  and 
sales  to  national  magazines.  Rural 
topics  and  agricultural  themes  my 
specialty.  Seeks  feature  job  on  mod¬ 
erate-sized  paper  or  small  magazine. 
Midwest  or  Far  West.  Resume  and 
references  on  request.  Write  Box  5108, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

IN’TERNA'nONAL  AFFAIRS  WRITER 
— United  Nations  correspondent,  15 
years  experience  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  plans  a  weekly  feature  for 
a  number  of  newspapers.  Excellent 
education  and  background.  Extensive 
connections,  best  references.  Fees  al¬ 
most  nominal.  Box  6139,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  large  daily  desires  (1) 
similar  post,  or  12)  managing  editor¬ 
ship  medium-size  daily,  possibly  profit- 
share  basis.  Must  be  stable  organiza¬ 
tion,  P.M.  i>aper  preferred.  Present 
salary  $9,000  plus,  but  sound  future 
is  first  consideration.  References  ex¬ 
cellent.  Plea.se  give  substantial  details. 
Box  5123,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN — Able,  mature,  adaptable. 
News  sense-itive.  Bright  features. 
Some  copy-reading.  Steady,  dependable. 
Medium-size  city.  References,  ^x  5107, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  25  years  cxi)erience  every 
phase  editorial  department  seeks  per¬ 
manent  West  CWst  location.  Now 
with  major  Midwest  daily.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  5103,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


’’NEWSPAPERMAN  with  reporting, 
feature  writing,  desk,  public  relations 
experience.  Wants  overseas  assignment, 
anywhere  with  any  good  organization. 
Single,  29,  veteran,  college.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.”  Box  5140,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  WOMAN.  27,  with 
background  in  public  relations  and 
radio  plus  six  years  daily  experience 
including  city  staff  and  woman’s  de¬ 
partment  reporting,  desk  work  and 
features,  wants  permanent  spot  in 
news  or  features ;  will  consider  some 
desk  work.  Box  6127,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

ONLY  34,  have  10  years  experience  in 
small  daily  and  weekly  publication. 
Seek  opportunity  as  publisher  or  man- 
I  aging  editor  expanding  weekly  or 
daily.  Available  for  interview  in  Texas- 
Louisiana-Oklahoma.  Pat  O’Bryan,  1969 

Norfolk.  Houston,  Texas. _ 

REPOR’TER— INIDLUGENT,  HARD¬ 
WORKING.  10  weeks  daily  exi)erience. 
general  news.  Paper  cutting  back  staff. 
Magazine  experience.  BA  Journalism, 
24,  draft-exempt.  Can  use  camera. 
Very  good  references.  Seek  city  daily. 
Worley  Thorne,  424  Highland,  Aliquip- 

pa.  Pennsylvania. _ 

REPORTTIB  on  large  eastern  daily 
seeks  switch  to  ener;^ic  100.000  class 
paper  capable  of  providing  strong 
sense  of  direction.  Single,  28,  solid 
experience  all  phases.  Box  5121,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


NEWSPAPERMAN 

With  years  of  fine  training, 
author  of  six  books,  ten  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  three  plays,  columnist,  dra¬ 
matic  critic,  rewrite  man,  general 
reporter,  night  city  editor,  war  cor¬ 
respondent  and  world-traveler  (80 
countries  to  date)  wants  a  well-paying 
job  with  a  solid  daily,  in  New  York 
or  near  to  New  York  or  In  any  Chart 
Area  you  might  name. 

CAN  supply  the  very  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Would  like  to  start  January  1. 
And,  as  the  trap  drummers  say  in 
their  Personals  in  Billboard,  can  go 
anywhere  at  once.  Reply  Box  6020, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOLID  .  .  .  background  from  weekly 
to  wire  service  offers  this  Sl-year,  mar¬ 
ried  MU  grad.  (SDX),  for  challenging 
editing  or  writing  spot  in  Chart  Area 
2.  Box  5109,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Correspondent 
Trained.  Experienced-Low  Goat.  O.  C. 
Miller,  Box  1759,  2!one  IS,  or  Senate 
Press  Gallery. 

WOMAN  REPORTER  with  camera 
wants  assignments  Utah  and  adjacent 
areas.  Box  5148.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WOULD  you  like  interesting  informa¬ 
tive.  general  news  column  on  New 
York  doings?  How  often — Farm  sea¬ 
soned  newswriter.  Box  6142,  EMitor  A 
Publisher. 

_ Mechanical _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT, 
publisher  assistant.  39.000  daily.  Ex- 
Iierienced  executive,  labor,  personnel, 
purchasing,  maintenance,  other.  Fam¬ 
ily  man,  50.  good  health.  Available 
now.  Box  4931,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOREMAN,  Superintendent.  Experi¬ 
enced  leader  in  all  departments.  Tele¬ 
type,  and  all  plant  maintenance.  Also 
pressroom.  Available  now.  Write  Box 
5011,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  PROBLEMS? 

■nRED  OP  ALIBIS?  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER  seeks  more  challenging  job 
and  offers  proven  methods  that  are 
sensible,  practical  and  assure  smooth 
operation  with  money-saving  results. 
25  years  experience  in  all  phases 
newspaper  operation,  medium  and 
metropolitan.  Full  detsils  at  Interview 
only.  Union  or  open  shop.  Box  6117, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photo  Engraving 


NEWSPAPER  DOW  etcher-tones  deep, 
etch.  Have  worked  other  branches  as 
foreman.  Can  produce.  Union.  Box 
.5149,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELA'nONS  WRI’TER-DI- 
RECTOR.  11  creative  years  in  public 
relations,  national  magazine  writing, 
newspaper  reporting,  editing-producing 
publications.  35,  Columbia  J-grad.  Box 
4911,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

’TOP  EXPERIENCE  in  industrial  and 
organizational  Public  Relations.  Just 
returned  from  Europe  covering  for 
national  syndicate  seeks  any  solid  con¬ 
nection.  By-lined  internationally.  Box 
4913.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEED  TOP  MAN?  Desire  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area.  J-Grad,  PBK.  86,  single, 
2  years  small  dailies,  7  years  wire- 
service.  Seek  position  public  relations, 
promotion,  reporter-editor,  house  oi^ 
gan,  head  radio-tv  news  setup.  Box 
6012,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  REPOR’TER  TURNED- 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN.  six 
years  experience  writing  for  newspa¬ 
pers  (everything  from  fillers  to  rfi- 
torials),  magazines,  radio,  television. 
Handy  with  a  Speed  GraiJilc.  Single, 
31,  college  grad.  (Thart  Area  2  or  6. 
Box  5105,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TALEN’TED  PROMOTIONAL  WRI'TER 
— now  with  large  New  York  City  corp¬ 
oration.  Extensive  feature  writing,  pub¬ 
licity,  promotions  in  all  media.  Expert 
in  graphic  arts.  Box  6112.  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Forgive  us  for  being  a  little  a  Sadler’s  Wells  ‘Sleeping 
sick  and  tired  of  the  television  Beauty’  ballet  one  night  and 
promoters  who  tout  it  as  a  then  bring  the  same  critical 
mass  medium,  praise  its  en-  acumen  to  a  Maurice  Evans 
tertainment  and  educational  ‘Devil’s  Disciple,’  a  ‘Caine 
values  and  claim  it  to  be  the  Mutiny  Court  Martial,’  ”  etc.  ? 
number  one  information  source  The  networks  also  lament,  it 
of  the  American  people,  while  appears,  because  they  “must 
at  the  same  time  berating  news-  take  a  back  seat  in  relation  to 
papers  for  not  plugging  it  the  meticulous  critical  attention 


enough  in  their  columns. 


bestowed  on  the  stage,  films. 


By  their  very  words  they  ad-  the  opera,  the  dance  and  other 
mit  that  newspapers  are  essen-  forms  of  allied  but  non-com- 
tial  to  carry  the  news  of  their  petitive  forms  of  entertain- 
programs  to  the  American  ment.’’ 

people.  Without  the  free  list-  It  seems  to  us  there  is  a 
ings,  the  free  columns  and  com-  difference  between  TV  and 
ments,  and  the  free  plugs  in  other  forms  of  entertainment 
newspapers,  television  sponsors  that  newspapers  haven’t 
and  networks  would  be  hard  thought  about.  We  have  never 
pressed  to  find  a  way  to  keep  seen  the  sense  of  giving  valu- 
people  informed  of  “what’s  on  able  newspaper  space  to  a 


the  air  tonight.’’ 


critical  review  of  last  night’s 


These  people  demand  publi-  one-shot  televised  drama, 
cation  of  TV  logs.  They  claim  Newspapers  should,  and  most 
TV  quality  merits  more  and  of  them  do,  report  news  of 
better  reviewing  in  the  public  television  programs  and  per- 
prints.  They  believe  TV  com-  sonalities  when  they  are  news, 
mentators  and  pundits  should  A  lot  of  newspapers  consider 
be  reported  fully  in  newspapers,  program  listings  and  items  on 
Let’s  start  a  counter-move-  forthcoming  programs  of  in- 
ment.  Why  shouldn’t  television  terest  to  readers.  And  many 
in  turn  review  newspaper  col-  of  them  appraise  televised 
umns,  editorials,  women’s  fea-  serials — the  programs  that  ap- 
tures,  etc.,  and  tell  the  people  pear  every  week, 
on  what  corners  they  can  buy  But  newspaper  reviews  of 
their  evening  papers?  Amounts  films,  drama,  etc.,  were  de- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

D*c.  12-16 — American  Press  Institute,  seminar  for  Management 
and  Costs  (for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  9-20 — American  Press  Institute,  seminar  for  Publishers  and 
Editors,  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation). 

Jan.  13 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Public  Relations  Confer¬ 
ence,  Princeton  Inn,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  15-17 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Statler,  Hartford,  .Conn. 

Jan.  15-17 — Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Northeastern  Group 
meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  17 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  winter 
meeting,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  17-19 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers 
meeting.  Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston. 

Jan.  18-21 — National  Editorial  Association,  mid-winter  meeting. 
San  Marcos  Hotel.  Chandler,  Arizona. 

Jan.  19-21 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  mid-winter  convention. 
Hotel  Hermitage.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  19-21 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual 
workshop.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jan.  19-21 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Press 
Institute,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill  and  Duke 
University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Jan.  20-21 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  annual 
winter  convention,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  20-21 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  convention, 
Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

Jan.  21 — Texas  Press  Association,  9th  annual  mid-winter  meeting. 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

Jan.  22-24— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
convention.  Bon  Air  Hotel,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Jan.  22-25— Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Association,  annual 
meeting.  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  26-28— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  mid-winter  meeting, 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Jan.  27-28 — Labor  News  Writers  Conference,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  3 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Mechanica' 
Production  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 


to  the  same  thing,  doe.sn’t  it?  signed  to  give  readers,  who 
*  ♦  *  might  want  to  spend  their  cash 

A  COUPLE  of  weeks  ago  picture  or  play,  an 

Variety  carried  a  front-page  what  it  is  about  and 

banner  line:  “Do  Newspapers  "’hether  they  should  waste 
Hate  TV?’’  Its  lead  story  car-  money  on  it. 

ried  the  sub-head:  “Networks  ®'^®  fo  see  a 

Want  More  Respect.”  The  television  show— even  the  one- 
article  by  George  Rosen  began:  shot  drama  or  spectacular.  And, 
“The  television  networks  feel  if  it  is  the  best  piece  of 

that  the  time  has  come  for  a  entertainment  that  has  ever 
re-evaluation  of  the  medium  on  eome  along  the  pike,  no  one 
the  part  of  the  nation’s  news-  ^o  to  see  it  tomorrow 

papers.  Too  many  dailies,  they  night.  So  why  bother  to  re¬ 
contend,  are  still  being  ostriches  yiew  something  that  has  gone 
and  refuse  to  face  the  fact  that  limbo?  Those  readers  who 
television  today,  both  as  en-  saw  it  on  their  screens  know 
tertainment  and  in  the  area  of  if  '''^s  about  and  whether 

public  enlightenment,  has  if  miy  good,  and  those  who 
achieved  a  fullblown  status.  ^i*f  *'‘'f  s®®  if  ®®n’t  catch  it  to- 
Since  the  webs  are  currently  morrow  or  next  week  even  if 
engaged  in  pouring  millions  fi^®^  wanted  to. 
into  upgraded  programming  en-  ^®  don’t  see  such  reviews  as 
compassing  all  facets  of  the  »  service  to  readers  but  only 
arts,  they  feel  they  deserve  a  ^s  a  service  to  actors  and  studio 
better  shake  in  terms  of  a  more  fechnicians.  If  the  show  is  the 
respectful  and  high-level  criti-  bcgiiming  of  a  series  with  the 
cal  appraisal  of  the  medium.”  same  set  of  characters,  etc.. 
If  this  statement  is  a  true  fi^®"  if  might  merit  a  review 
reflection  of  the  attitude  of  tele-  the  future  guidance  of 

vision  network  executives  it  re-  readers, 
veals  only  a  fullblown  ego.  •  »  • 

“How  many  newspapers,  ask  As  for  newspapers  hating 
the  networks,  have  critics  and  TV,  Lawrence  Laurent  of  the 
reviewers  qualified  to  appraise  Washington  Post  and  Times 


Herald  came  back  at  Variety 
with  a  letter,  which  it  pub¬ 
lished  last  week,  saying  “Sure, 
like  peaches  and  cream.” 

He  pointed  to  the  number  of 
TV  stations  that  are  owned  by 
newspapers  and  the  number  of 
Sunday  supplements  published 
by  newspapers  which  are 
devoted  to  TV  listings  and 
news.  He  added  that  any  edi¬ 
tor  who  considers  TV  a  threat 
to  the  printed  page  “is  plain 
nuts.” 

We’ll  go  along  with  that. 
Most  editors  do  not  hate  TV, 


no  do  they  consider  it  a  threat. 
The  good  ones  have  thought  of 
it  as  a  challenge  to  do  things 
better — to  do  the  things  that 
television  doesn’t  do  and  can’t 
do. 

As  for  the  networks  wanting 
“more  respect,”  it  seems  to  us 
they  ought  to  show  some  re¬ 
spect  for  the  printed  medium 
which  has  played  a  large  role 
in  building  television  audiences 
by  publishing  columns,  com¬ 
ments  and  news  stories  without 
regard  to  its  rivalry  for  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars. 
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Why  strain  your  readers'  eyes? 


oveAj:^'-' 


^  Ts  w 


The  seven  out  of  ten  Americans  who  lack  perfect 
vision  appreciate  a  larger,  more  legible  type  face  . . . 
one  that  lessens  eye  strain  and  fatigue  caused  by 
poor  lighting  and  distractions. 

Many  publishers,  recognizing  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  their  papers  are  read,  have  switched  to  a 
9  point  type  to  improve  readability.  If  you’re  con¬ 
sidering  a  change  too,  here’s  a  suggestion:  examine 
the  new'  Corona  cuttings. 

Linotype  Corona  is  desigiicd  w  ith  your  readers’ 
vision  and  your  newsprint  costs  in  mind.  It’s  both  a 
“seeing”  and  “saving”  face. 

Corona  looks  as  big  as  other  faces  a  full  point 
larger.  Yet  it  has  the  alphabet  length  of  smaller 
faces.  With  Corona,  you  get  the  highest  possible 
readability  with  maximum  w'ord  count. 

If  you  want  to  use  less  newsprint  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  editorial  content  or  legibility,  your  best  choice 
in  8-  and  7*/2-point  is  still 


n  n 


corona 

Each  Corona  character  was  designed  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  creating  a  strong,  compact,  legible  letter 
—one  that  would  stand  up  under  conditions  of  maxi¬ 
mum  mat  shrinkage  and  high-speed  press  runs  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  clarity,  sharpness  or  contrast.  Com¬ 
pare  the  Corona  “n”  with  the  same  point  size  Monti- 
cello  “n”  ( both  greatly  enlarged )  and  you’ll  see  why. 
In  Corona  thin  lines  are  thickened  and  thick  lines 
thinned  for  even  color  on  newsprint.  The  character 
is  opened  up  to  prevent  ink  traps . . .  making  the  type 
easier  to  read  . . .  neater  looking  in  appearance. 

For  Readability  . . .  Get  Corona! 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Set  in  10  pt.  Monticello,  9  pt.  Corona,  and  members  of  the  Spartan  family 


(•  LINOTYPE 


Ag*nci*t:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Clovaland,  Dallos,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canodo:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontorio 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH 

Printeil  in  U,  S.  A. 


RESEARCH 


COVERAGE  ? 


In  Columbus,  Ohio,  no  one  paper  is  big  enough  to  do  the  best  job 
of  coverage  and  selling.  It  takes  the  EVENING  paper  team 
to  reach  the  MOST  PROSPECTS  at  the  LOWEST  COST. 

This  is  why: 

Of  the  205,000  families,  in  the  Columbus  Retail  Trading  Zone, 
who  read  one  or  more  Columbus  daily  papers,  more  than 
193,000  (  94.7%)  read  at  least  ONE  of  Columbus’  TWO  EVENING 
PAPERS.  ( Combined  milline  cost,  $2.89. )  No  other  combination 
of  Columbus  papers  reaches  so  many  families  for  so  little  money. 

So,  advertisers  looking  for  extra  profits  in  Columbus,  just  can’t 
overlook  The  Citizen. 

We  have  lots  more  proof  . . .  and  we’d  really  like  to  show 
it  to  you. 


THE  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  WorM-r*f»8ran  <  Tlw  Sun 


CLEVELAND . Prtu 

PITTSBUROH . Prau 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nnwi 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timas 


COLUMBUS . CiHian 

aNONNATI . Post 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  odithn,  Cincinnoti  Pott 
KNOXVIUE . Ntws-Sontinol 


DENVER  .  .  .  Rotky  Movnioin  Nows 

BIRMINGHAM . Post-Horold 

MEMPHIS . Pross-Scimitor 

MEMPHIS ....  Commonhl  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . Nows 


EVANSVILLE . Pross 

HOUSTON . Pren 

FORT  WORTH . Prm 

ALBUQUERQUE . Trhuno 

H  PASO . HoraU-PosI 


Gmsrsl  ABvartMns  Daportmsnt,  330  Psrk  Avamis,  Naw  York  Qty 


Chicssa  Ssn  PrsiMtoca  DatraH  andmiatl  PhHsdalplils  DsRs* 
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